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PREFACE 


The (turrei't editions o!‘ (roethe’s poems either follow the 
order of tlie final edition pri2)ared iiiidei « roethe’s care or 
suhstitule chronological arrangements. Most of tJie Ger- 
man, and es]>ecial]y the unabridged, editions ja-present the 
former method. The two good American sehud-ions are 
in the chronological oi-der; the older one, ])repared by 
Trofi'.ssor Gharles Harris, of Western Reserve University 
(1), C. Heath Ct,),^ 1<S99), without deviations; and the 
slightly moie rectent one, by U’*ofcssoi* »3ulii.o Cb-*bel, of 
tlui University of Illinois (Hejuy Holt and (Company, 
1901), with moditi(;ations necessitated by his suggestive 
mail) divisions. 

The yirincijial disadvantage common to both these methods 
is^that tliey fail to establish j)rom])tly and decisively the 
distinctive character of Goethe’s work. 

In the (*hron(dogic>!ll ordm* the way to the first distinguished 
embodiment of Goethe’s gimius, the „‘i)iailicb", leads through 
the iininatiire and imitative accumulations of the Pre-Leijizig 
and the Lei])zig and Pre-t>trassburg ]>eriods. The imaginative 
and spontaneous readcu* who is forced to travel b}'^ the chron- 
ological road is fatigued before he com])letes the first stage 
of his journey. The first z(Rst, that most [irecious morning 
sense of supreme things, which is satisfied only with great 
poetry and art, lias departed Ijefore it encounters its radiant 
kindred in Goethe’s earliest great jioems, „SD?aificb" and 
„»S5cibcnrb§(cin". The chronological m^tliod is tlu^ way of 
yioetic chaos, where things of perfection and beauty, which 
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should liav(* the eini)hasis of a fitting environment, are 
crowded aiul jostled by things of lesser importance. 

(loetho’s own arrangement was fairly well adapted to the 
rc<|uirements of his contemporaries, who had followed the 
growth of his ]:)oeti(‘. genius through successive editions since 
17S9. Accustomed to the original groups of his i)oems, and 
especjally of his songs, whicdi predominated during the first 
half of his life, they found no difficulty in reading the 
greatness atid beauty of his best work into his minor uttei- 
aiH^es. They would have been disturbed by (joinprehensive 
lat(‘r <'liiUigcs in the order which had become dear to them. 
The, unsophisticated modern read(U‘, however, who sees 
Goetlie’s j)oetic aeliiev(u»ient as a whole, ex])eriences a shock 
at the< v(U'y beginning, lb*, has abruptly t,o scale dowii his 
expe(‘-tations from the solemn elevation of the dedicatory 
ode ,,yiici^nuniV' prettiness of bic 

,/3tirlU bcr and even to the immature 

droll(‘ry of iicue 'sJlmnbii?", lH‘for('. he reaches the 

„^pcibonrO)?lcin", the first song which redeems the pledge of 
f, 3ucic\iuniq". Continuing tlience throughout the first section, 
entitled „iJicbcr", and, to a less degree, through the later 
se(d.ious as well, songs and ]>oems of t^cgisummate beauty, on 
which Goethe’s fame r(\sts, an*, surj-ounde,d and obscured by 
iiHK'h work gi*eatly inferior in pO(*tic, value. 

In addition b) these inner disparities, some of Goethe’s 
c,lassifie,jitions, owing to faulty formal conceptions of his 
time;, are no longer valid. ,,.^cibouru^Icin", which he grouped 
among the songs, is as much a ballad as ftdinicj in 

and X^cild^cn''. It is a true popular song ballad. 
Moralizing romances, on the oth(*r hand, like 3oubcr= 
tcl)rlin^" and „®er (‘►Udt uiib bic ^lajabcrc'S though classed 
among the ballads, are much less akin to „®cr Sonin in 
Sbnlc" than is ^.vxfibcnroi^lcin". Tlio ^CEpilog 3d^illcr§ 
©locfc", „(Slcnic", and others, which Goethe relegated to 
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the miscellaneous groups of ,,S3erntifd^tc v?»^cbid)tc'' and 
„2^rifd^C§'S beiiause, as a result of his misinterpretation of 
Pindar^s metrical forms, he had formerly misapplied the 
title of „0ben'' to his '^iree rhythms,” are odes. 

It is a principje of structure, common to all arts, in accord- 
ance with theii paj-ticular means of expression, that a com- 
position, no matter how profound and far-reaching in its 
implications, should promptly and decisively declare its main 
intention and character. The forceful expositions of the 
dramas of the great Greek tragic poets and of Shakespeare, 
the unforgetable initial statements of tlie main themes in 
l^eethoven’s symphonies and sonatas, and the vivid first 
lines of Goethe’s songs are classic illustrations of this 
principle. 

An edition which aims at the selection and proper group- 
ing of only those parts of a i) 0 (*,tic {cdiiev’enient of unpar- 
alleled richness, variety, and extent which exhibit the best 
and most characteristic and universal qualities of that 
achievement as a whole, is essentially akin to a poetic 
composition, and should reasonably conform to the main 
rules of such a work. For those rules serve no other pur- 
pose except that o:^ most efficiently awakening and main- 
taining a spontaneous, intelligent, and energetic interest 
in the subjects to whicjh they are applied. 

i^<Goethe is supreme as a maker of songs.) His songs contain 
the highest qualities of his lyrical genius in greatei* com- 
pleteness and perfection than his other work. If every part 
of his poetry were destroyed except his songs, he would still 
be the greatest modern lyrical poet; whereas, without his 
songs, though undiminished in his fame as the thinker who 
produced and he could not main- 

tain undisputed lyrical excellence. 

It is therefore in conformity with the^ationale of generally 
accepted rules of composition that the present selection 
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begins with ;i gi'oiip of songs which can fairly be accepted 
as embodiments of the most distinguished and universal 
f|ualities of Goethe’s lyrical genius. Every lover of Goethe 
should have these twelve songs by heart. 

The remainder of Goethe’s poetry naturally divides into 
the three groups of Songs,” ''Poems,” and "Epigrams” or 
,,®prud)c". 

In the " Songs ” there suggests itself a natural division 
into "Folk Songs” and "Songs of Individual Import.” 

■ Folk song, in Herder’s and Goethe’s interpretation, is 
subst^intially all jxjetry which gives voice to the emotions 
and (‘.xperieiKies (xjiiiinon to all grou])s and classes of a 
people, in a simple, spontiineous, idiomatic, and singable 
form. The language of the folk song, being that of the com- 
mon man, is more objecitive and less subtle and S])ecialized, 
and its metricnil form is h‘ss complicated, than are those of 
the songs prop(‘r to limited grou])s of society. Goethe was 
a man of the peojjle, and many of his songs have all the 
essential (jualities of folk song. 

But he also wrote many songs of more individual im- 
port, more subtle and specialized in their contents, aifd 
moi'e sul)jective and self-conscious in yieir language. The. 
principal audience for these songs is not constituted of 
the average man, \)\\t rather of t\\e specAal class most 
nearly related to Goethe in sudal environment, particular 
moral and intellectual bent and training, and habits of life. 
It has seemed fitting to grou]) unde.r tlie subhead of 
"Lighter Occasional Bongs. Fancies” a number of these 
songs which exhibit to a marked degree th(^ lighter side of 
Goethe’s art. 

The original group entitled Idcbcr", though 

akin to the folk song, owing t<> its unity and distinctive 
(pialities of sentimeitt, subject, ami manner has remained 
separate. 
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The Poems’’ can conveniently be grouped under the 
heads of ''^Narrative Poenjs.” ^*Odes/’ and ” Poems on the 
relations of Man and the Universe” (SHJcItanfd^auung). 

The order of the songs and poems within each division is 
determined by readily intelligible considerations of inner 
coherence. Whenever compatible with those considerations, 
Goethe’s own ordei* hes received the preierence. 

A different order has been followed only in the philosophic 
group. In it will lie found all thoje poems which, while 
they may be distinguished examples of poetic art, ye,t have 
a superior importance as exx)ressions cf the growth of 
Goethe’s humanism, of the gradual enlargement of his com 
prehension of the place of man in the universe, in society, 
and in the solitude of his individual spirit. These are 
necessarily offered in chronological sequence. 

In the „©pTud)e'' Goethe’s divisiciivs and the order of the 
individual epigraxus within thejn have been retained. The 
groups as such, having essential bearings upon the develop- 
ment of Goethe’s philosophic thought, have been arranged 
chronologically. 

“Differences of opinion as to individual cases of classifica- 
tion will undoubtedly arise. The ultimate basis of all i)oetic 
judgment, however substantial, is imaginative. But it is the 
hope of the editor that the general arrangement will be. 
found conducive to compactness, unity, and force in the 
presentation of Goethe’s lyrical achievement as a whole to 
a modern detached and unsophisticated audience. 

The arrangement of the songs and poems is supplemented 
by an introductory study of the development of Goethe’s 
art and view of life in his lyrical poetry. 

The text is substantially that of the Weimar edition. 
The excellent edited by Eduard 

von der Hellen (Cotta, Stuttgart), lias been used for 
comparison. 
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The bibliogra[)]iy, wliicjli is (lesigiiccl to meet the needs of 
both the college and the high-school teacher, is limited to 
the most indispensable works and to a few particularly 
suggestive recent publications. 

The editor takes jdeasure in acknowledging the faithful 
assistance of his Goethe Seminar, with whom many of the 
])roblems involved in the prei)ai*ation of this volume were 
discussed ; and ])a.i‘ti(mhu*ly of Mr. A. M. Bothwell, instructor 
in the University of Winnipeg; Mr. August K Krelibiel, 
instructf)r in the University of Iowa; Mr. rJohn C. Weigel, 
insti^uctor in the University of (-hicago ; and Miss Alice P. 
Tabor, fellow in the University of Chicago. 

MARTIN SCHUTZE 

The UsiVEiiHirr ok (.’fircAoo 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE DEVELOPME^^T OF GOETHE’8 ART AND VTEW^ 
OF LIFE IN HIS LYRICAL P0P:TRY 

Goetlie was the most univei'sally gifted personality in 
the Renascence which began to transform the mind and 
character of Europe in the eighteenth ceutur}^ He was 
the leader of literary thought in the victorious revolt of 
the modern spirit against a tyrannical rationalism which 
had become more and more scholastic and formalistic; he 
later steadied and broadened the Romantic b\div‘ lualism 
into an active humanism ; and he finally vitalked the new 
scientific and mechanical rationalism of the early nineteenth > 
century through his comj^rehension, ever broadening and 
deepening, of the organic relations between the individual 
and his environment. Even now, five generations since his 
birth, after an unprecedented increase in mechanical knowl- 
edge and individuaf sympathies, there is no part of our 
humanistic-pragmatic thought and aspiration but feels the 
quickening touch of his iinperishable spirit. 

The universality of his achievement is not primarily con- 
tained in the variety of his subjects or of his contributions 
to objective knowledge. His scientific discoveries in plant 
and animal biology, brilliant as they seemed to his con- 
temporaries, have long ago crumbled to dust in the lumber 
room of science. His investigations in optics, mineralogy, 
and other natural sciences never attained to importance be- 
yond that naturally pertaining to the aanateurish diversions 
of a great personality. His administrative activities, and 
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even his directorate of the Weimar court theater, have 
left few direct traces in modern life. His humanism was 
extremely sim])le, even naive. A free moral personality, 
responsive to all the forces of his environment, candidly 
weighing them, unhampered by any dogma and uncorrupted 
by any convention, seeking authenticity in all knowledge 
and complete harmony of the whole being of man in every 
step of his (tonduct — that was his ideal of virtue. Action, 
sprung from the unity of all the forces of individual being, 
and not from a mere mental analysis, was to him the su- 
preme end of life. 2)a^ crftc iff bic lot of „gauft" is the 
ciialleiige of his pragmatic hmnanism to the barren ration- 
alism of the past. 

Love is the ju’edominarit subject of his poetry. Personal 
friendship holds numerically a mu(th larger place in the mass 
of his work tliaii it does in the work of any other poet. It 
is the subject of tlie greatest modern tribute to a fellow 
poet, his ode; to Schiller. Public life, however, the general 
aspirations and conflicts of society and the nation, have not 
j>roiupted him to great lyrical utterances. • 

He was above all a maker of songs. His genius, like that 
of all great lyrical poets, was personal. Inanimate nature 
and general conditions did not arouse his greatest imagi- 
native energy. The simple individual, which nid^t morQli)d}, 
mcd)nnifd), fonbern rein pcrfunlid^ mirft, as he wrote 
in a letter on balladic poetry to Schiller, is the subject of 
his greatest poetry because it is also the reflection of his 
own nature. 

The richness and universality of his work lie in the 
incomparable variety and vigor of his response to every 
manifestation of sincere individual life; in the warmth, 
tenderness, simplicity, and faultless integrity of his nature ; 
in the eagerness and extraordinary fitness of his observa- 
tion ; in the energy and litheness of his tem^ierament ; and 
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in his unequaled mastery ot his native idiom. With the 
greatest nature in German letters he combined the greatest 
craftsmanship. 

LEIPZIG, 1765-1768 

Goethe’s poetic gift declared itseli early in his childhood. 
His first songs of literary signilicaiico were written after his 
sixteenth year, in Leipzig, 1765-1768, and immediately after 
his return to Frankfurt. Twenty of them were published 
in 1770, in I^eipzig, under the title „9^euc Ciebcr, in SMcfobicn 
gcfc^t bon SBcrnf}arb S^ftcobor ®reitfopf*'. The book is usually 
cited as the „Scip5igcr iJtcbcrbud^". 

Goethe was not twenty years old when he left Leipzig, 
and his songs, as is usually the case in the first work of a 
young poet, reflected to a considerable extent the poetic 
fashions and conventions of lus time. 

The fashion then dominant in Germany was the so-called 
Anacreonticisin. Goethe, who was distinguished by an ex- 
traordinary sensibility to the spirit of his environment and 
a ready power of imaginative assimilation, rapidly mastered 
itSs substance, manner, and teclmique. 

Anacreonticisin w 4 ls the lyrical expression of the rationa- 
listic movement of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
This movement, which naturally originated in the great con- 
tinental seat of scholastic learning, Paris, soon spread to 
England, where Dryden and Pope were its principal spon- 
sors. It did not come to Germany until about 1700. 

Formally, Anacreonticisin followed the models of an an- 
thology first edited from the Heidelberg manuscript by 
Henricus Stephanus of Paris, in 1554, under the false title 
" The Songs of Anacreon of Teos.” These songs were written 
by a number of late minor Greek poets. They are elegant, 
graceful, and refined in form and movement, but rather 
light, and, not rarely, trivial and frivolous in content. Their 
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subjects are the lighter forms of love, the minor pleasures of 
scxjial life, and the more genteel courses of moral conduct. 
They are Greek vers de societe. Their spirit has no more in 
common with the heroic quality which, to judge from a few 
fragments remaining, must have distinguished the work of 
Anacreon of Teos, the Epicurean, who lived in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., during the great age of Greek culture, than Tanagra 
figures have in common with the sculptures of Phidias. 

The principal Anacreonticists in Germany were Hagedorn 
in Hamburg, an accomplished man of the world, who, to- 
gether with Gellert, developed the satiric and moralizing 
parable and fable ; in Halle, Gleim, IJz, Gdtz, and Jakobi ; 
and the Leipzig group, whose head was Gellert. However, 
with the exception of Klopstock and his immediate followers, 
hardly a poet remained uninfluenced by the fashion. Even 
Ewald von Kleist, the author of „3rul)lincj'', „2o0 bcr @Dtt= 
and ,,£icb einc^ SappIdnbcrS'', the first German poem 
written in the meter of Goethe^s bc§ ©cliebtcn'S com- 

posed a ,,2icbe§Iieb an bie SBcinflafd^e", and ** Anacreontic 
Odes of the following character : 

tpfipUig, bein entblb^tcr 58ufen 

iDem foil i^n r)cro|lei(i^en ? — 

©leid^t Tnit ©d^nec bebetften ipugcln. 

®ocl^ id^ irre: er ift roei^er. 

3ft er aud) fiir mid^ nod^ (alter ? 

There are minor differences between the various groups. 
The Halle Anacreonticists cultivated a pseudo-classic idylli- 
cism. The Leipzig group, on the other hand, emphasized 
genteel society, assuming a bolder, frequently satiric, manner. 
They were more sophisticated, inclined toward the frivolous, 
the roundly cynical, and, in their „®ingfpiele", the operatic- 
fantastic. The contrasts between city and country, nature 
and culture, naivet^tand sophistication, were frequently the 
subjects of Leipzig Anacreouticism. 
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The chief faults of this Pseudo-Anacreonticism are those 
of eighteenth-century rationalism. Trite generalizations 
upon sentiments, pat epigrammatic summaries, cut short the 
course of genuine i’naginative realizations. Platitudes parade 
as the speech of wisdom. Force and singleness of intention 
are lost in a pose of vapid superrehnement and gossamer 
finesse or of cynical aloofness ; and genaine pathos vanishes 
in an evasion of downright self-committals. A rather trivial 
gentility passes for culture, and a callov' and overready 
eroticism for passion. 

Love appears occasionally as a gay, elegant, and even 
frivolous dalliance, but more often it is an artificial, rose-, 
ribbon-, and fan-tenderness, a facile ])owder- and patch- 
spirituality, in which high-flown sentiments mingle with 
prurient hankerings. Certain words like SSeil^roud^, 

5artlid^, Sd^marmeret, SBonnc, SSoHuft, Sd^aucr, 
expressive of the soft thrills of the senses, become favorites. 
Soul and sex s})eak the same sentimental language. 

The lovers are so chiicrmined to enjoy their sentiments 
tliat true cTmotioii flies out of the window. The maidens, 
vdio bear the names of Dajdine, (fliloe, Phyllis, Dorilis, are 
shadowy cn-eatures resembling the conventional rococo shep- 
herdesses. They siinj>er and remain sweetly passive and, as 
in Goethe^s uub STraum", unaware by the hour, 

while their gallant lovers steal ribbons, fans, or kisses. 

Most of Goethe’s L(^i])zig songs grew out of liis ardent 
and jc^alous love for Kathcdien Schoiikoj)f, the daughter of 
the innkeeper round whose board Goethe and his gay student 
companions assembled every day. Kilthcdien seems to have 
been a very attractive and a very positive little person. Yet 
from these poems we gain no hint of her individuality. To 
be sure, objective descriptions have no place in songs. Even 
in his later, more vivid poems Goethei^ as the singer must 
do, limits himself to the lover’s emotions. But he succeeds 
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in conveying to us an imaginative sense of the quality of 
the beloved maiden who is the source of those emotions. 
We may not be able to give a physical description of her, 
but we share the poet’s realization of her as a rich, specific, 
and spontaneous being. The maidens of „§eibcnrb^teitt'S 
„5Diailicb", whether we know their literal identities 

or not, are individuals. Compared with them, the maiden in 
the „2eip5iticr 2icbcrbuc^" is not a living presence. Though 
the emotions of Coethe, the lover, were very real and strong, 
his gift of imaginative realization and his art had not yet 
emerged from convention. Kathchen Schonkopf, though the 
actual omision of the songs, is no more truly their subject 
than tlie lover whose utteran(tes they rc(‘ord is substantially 
Goethe. 

The settings of these ]) 0 (‘ms are tliose of a sentimental 
idyllicism or of a rather meager civic environment. The 
^ language lacks distinction. It generally is facile, deficient 
in substance, and conventional. 

Goetluvs associations in Leipzig, however, in spite of their 
many disadvantages, furthered his development in some ini- 
j>ortant respcHits. His Lei])zig songs are, if not distinguished, 
yet simple in diction, sprightly in movement, and clear in 
thought and sentiment. These qualities* largely due to Anac- 
reonticism, can partly be traced to the individual influences 
of the artist Oestu', who had carried the ])seudo-classic ration- 
alism of the age into ])ainting, and his daughter Friederike, 
a very cleai'-minded, sincere, tliough somewhat sober, young 
woman; and also t<j tb(’ example of the general spirit of 
Leipzig so(ui‘ty at that time, ])olished, refined, and accom- 
plished, albeit somewhat genteel and uninspired. 

Occasionally, Goethe’s songs even at this period offer sur- 
prising gliiii])ses of originality. There are some indications 
of the lyrical wanut^i which distinguishes his later poetry. 
Now and then intimations of true spontaneity and of an 
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authentic intensity of* vision beckon to our expectation. A. 
finer, more imaginative quality occtisionally brings a passing 
thrill ; a lightness of touch and movement that is not facile, 
and a simplicity th'^.t is not meager, quicken our pulse Many 
of these individual j massages unfortunately have later been 
eliminated by (loethe himself in the preparation of the first 
edition of his collected works, published in 1789. The change 
of heart which })rompted Goethe's recoil from the more 
salient parts of his earlier work took place <n Weimat*.^ 


FRANKFURT AND STRASSBURG, AND UNTIL THE 
REMOVAL TO WEIMAR, 1770-1775 

After Goethe’s redurn from Leipzig to Frankfurt there 
came a brief ])eriod of inactivity. He was ill, di8ap])ointed 
in his love of Kilthcheii Schdnkopf, and depressed. The 
springs of vitality and inspiration ra-n low. He tried to col- 
lect himself. He was self-absorbed and baffled. Studies in 
nature mysticism, especially that of Paracelsus, and in re- 
ligious mysticism occupied him part of the tiiiK*.. He became 
fav a time closely affiliated with the '' Herreiiliuter,” or Mo- 
ravian Brotherhood, pne of whom, Fraulein von Klettendorf, 
gained a considerable and wholesome ijifluence over him. 

His poetic gift did not develoj) during this period. The prin- 
cipal poem, „S)cr 5H)f(^icb", written in 1770, at his departure 
for Strassburg, is wholly in the Leipzig manner. It abounds 
in generalities and ends in a pat, epigrammatic antithesis. 

Goethe had exhausted the i-esources of his literary and 
personal associations. He required a new environment, new 
suggestions, and more vital personal experiences to tap the 
deeper reservoirs of his nature. 

1 See pp. xxxvff. The earlier verBions have never been restored by 
Goethe. Some of them, however, are sr) illumintting and interesting that 
they have been introduced into the notes accompanying this edition, 
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He wtut to Strassburg in the spring of 1770. Strassburg, 
although it had not been restored to Germany by France, 
was al that time the seat of a vigorous and remarkably spon- 
taneous German culture. Goethe joined a Sifd^gefeUfd^aft of 
students, presided over by actuary Saltzmann. Such dining 
associations, which were common, were very close, approach- 
ing the intimacy of fraternities. 

At the beginning of September, Herder came to Strass- 
burg. Herder, five years older than Goethe, had within 
three years become the leader of the new literary movement 
which was to culminate in the German classic era. He had 
published two epoch-making series of literary and aesthetic 
essays, the „3tagmcntc ubcr bie ncucrc beutfd)e Siteratur", 
1767, and SBdlber", 1709. To the ('urrent ration- 

alism in poetry and art, even in the liteal forms of Les- 
sing’s theories, to the tyranny of fixed rules, conventions, 
and doctrines, he opposed the principle that in poetry and 
art, and in moral (conduct as well, every work must l)e the 
spontaneous and organic expression of the entire personality 
of its author. He insisted u])on the following nde, which 
he had derived from Hainann, his first teacher : bu 

tuft, tuc cS au^ sourer Seek, mit alien beincu Kl’rdftcn. 

Herder released Goethe’s literary ii8])irations and spon- 
taneities. The young poet had been oveiawed and con- 
strained by the universal literary conventions. N^ow at last 
he had discovered an authentic test of truth and worth. 
Whatever spontaneously and absorbingly engaged all his 
faculties, that alone now was to him significant. 

Throughout Goethe’s life h.>ve was his supreme poetic im- 
pulse. During his first great creative period, hegiiining in 
1771 and ending in 1775, with his departure for Weimar, he 
passed through three crises of passion which left enduring 
records in liis iiatu^ and poetry. In the history of song 
the first one of these crises is by far the most important. 
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A short time after the arrival of Herder, Goethe met and 
immediately fell in love with Friederike Brion, daughter of 
a country minister in Sesenheim, situated near Strassburg. 
It was the first overmastering passion in the lives of both. 
Its freshness and spontaneity, its springlike fervor and 
glory, and its rapid decline, full of regrcis, longings, and 
self-reproaches, stirred the depths of his nature. Now, for 
the first time, his ” soul,” as required by Herder, was full of 
authentic knowledge, full to bursting ; full of germinating 
buds and triumphant voices, like the arbors of spring in his 
„3KaiIteb" ; and also full of the distressing discords of longing 
and hardening of the heart (embodied in unb 

^Ofd^icb". Now, also for the first time, his soul expanded 
to the tragic simplicity and greatness of „,^cibcnrb^Iein" and 
Gretchen’s songs. At once, without any ap])eaj‘ance of prep- » 
aration or transition, he burst into song. 

In the late retrospect of „!J)icj^tunc| unb 28a()rl)ctt" the force 
of his and Friederike^s love is softened to the gentle charm 
and serenity of the Sesenheim idyl. The living reality of 
its spirit, however, freed from the constraints of literal de- 
tail inherent, at least partly, in the purpose of „'5)idbtung 
unb and uiidiminished by the passage of time, 

speaks in its originjfl richness, power, and integrity from 
the songs of this ])eriod. The best of these songs are 
„2)?ailieb", „.g)cibcnro^lcin", „2BiIIfommcn unb 51bfd^icb", 
eincm f^emaltcn &anb", and Gretchen’s two songs in 
„5auft", namely, „T>er in and ,,®?einc fRuf) 

ift l^in", which owe their inspiration to Goethe^s first great 
love. 

In the spring of 1772, in Wetzlar, Goethe met Charlotte" 
Buff. Although he knew that she was all but formally be- 
trothed to his friend Kestner, he could not resist her charm. 
She, however, could give him nothing Jbut friendship. He 
was deeply affected. The literary impulse which sprang 
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from this experience, both sweet and harassing, seems to 
have exhausted itself in the novel of ,,2Bcrtl)cr^ iieiben". 
It produced no songs of significance. 

Three years later Goethe won the heart of Lili Schone- 
mann, a Frankfurt patrician. The women wooed by him 
until this time had been persons of simple dispositions and 
circumstances. They had been socially below or barely equal 
to him. Even if, like Lotte, they could not love him, 
they yet must have looked up to him as to a superior 
])erson. Lili Sclionemaiin, on the other hand, was so- 
cially above him. She belonged to gay ajid fashionable 
society. Her cUiverness and assurance teased and oppressed 
Goethe as mucih as the superficiality of her (ircle irritated 
him. He often hit im])Osed u])on and siler)(*<ed. Lili was 
the only woman to whom he was formally betrothed. The 
situation soon, liowever, l)e(;ame unbearable. The engage- 
ment was broken. Lut Goethe had received a deep wound. 
How much of it was hurt of lov(‘. and how much injury of 
amour propre and pique, it is difficult to say. Lut it is cer- 
tain that his sense of defeat and humiliation persisted for 
sojiie time. In a iK)em (mtitlod cin 
cr nni triuV', and directly addressed to Lili, he likens 

himself to a ca])tive bird which, even after regaining its 
freedom, is haunted l)y the, bitten* nunuories of its disgrace : 

SBie cin Slogcl, ber ben J^ben bric^t 
Unb sum ^a(be 

©t fc^lcppt, bciJ ®cfangniffeS 0d[)macl^, 
cin 0tutfc^cn beS g-abenS nad^: 

©r ift ber altc freigeborne SBogel ni(^t, 

©r febon femanb angebbrt. 

Among the songs inspired by Lili are „9Jcitc Ii]ichc, ncue§ 
Seben", SBctinllcn'', „,^crhft(\cfiil)U^, Serge", and 

bem Sec", 
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Lyrically, the period from Goethe’s visits to Sescnheim 
until his final removal from Frankfurt is in some respects 
more important than any other. He wrote more great songs 
in this than in any other period of equal duration. But above 
all, he achieved during these few years the greatest and most 
distinguished characteristics of his ait. 

It was a new voice and a now melody, such as had never 
been heard before and has never again been equaled in Ger- 
many. Here was a sentiment sf) >oung ;.nd strong and 
right that it swept fxside eveiy self-conscious smirk and 
simper, every mediocre qualm of gentility, every pose of 
superiority and disillusionment, and also every false ethe- 
realism and tissue-paper tenderness. And here also was a 
new language, so lyrical, so native and spontaneous, that all 
other singers of the eighteenth century, with the exception 
of Klopstock, seemed like empty shells. And Klojr^ock at 
once appeared labored and old-fashioned. A true folk singer, 
tlie greatest popular poet of modern times, had arisen. 

The supreme songs of this period are ,,S)^Qiltcb", ,,,^)eibcn5 
rbglein", „5>er ffiinig in ift Ipn'', and 

Kl^rchen’s song in „(SipnLnit". 

„9Kailieb" is a perfect spring song. All nature is radiant, 
loud with song and laughter, transfigured to the young lover 
whose heart is bursting with fervor and hapxnness as are 
the branches and bushes with buds and voices. The sen- 
tences are almost without structure. Subordinate clauses, 
complexities of r(dation, are ignored. Even faults in the con- 
struction occur. The poet cannot order the glories and riches 
of love and the multitudes of joy in formal sentences. The 
utterance, as it rushes forth, continually breaks into sparkles 
and showers of exclamation like a fountain. 

The diction is extraordinarily compact and direct. Only the 
most significant features of the situation a«id of the sentiment 
are chosen. They are cast in the most terse, pregnant, and 
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poignant imagery. Qualifying terms arc avoided or limited 
to their sim])lest concrete meanings. They are either merely 
quantitative as taufenb, iebem, jcbcr, toolle, ctnin? or descriptive 
of the glory, the freshness, the fervor, the blossom-promise 
and morning purity, and the heavenly blissfulness of young 
love, as SWorgcn — , 93(utcn — , $immcl^ — , frifd)e, marmem, 
neuen. The only word having a transferred meaning is 
golben, signifying ' resplendent.’ 

,,.^^eibcnru^lcin", a true folk song, begins abruptly in the 
middle of the event, without preamble or the descriptive 
setting characteristic of less accomplished song. Its sen- 
tences are brief, compact, declaratory, and almost without 
conjunctions. Articles and the preparatory common at 
the beginning of sentenccjs in German narrative style, are 
elided or entirely omitted, especially at the be>ginnings of 
lines. Lyrical intensilication is accomplished chiefly by the 
two most common devices of folk song, the dialogue, which 
is the most vivid form of stateuumt, and the refrain, which, 
by the reduction of the pathos of the ev(*nt to its sim])lest 
expression and by regular reiteration, drives tli('*j)athos hoiiKf 
to the most genuine sentiments of the audience. 

Another characteristic which this song has in common 
with all great popular songs is the ot^jectivity of its state- 
ment. Only once, and therefore with j)articiilar and inten- 
tional emphasis, in moritcnfd)bn, does the ftn-vor of the 
narrator insinuate itself into the imjK isonal i)icture of the 
radiant beauty of iirst things in nature and love. 

In iliirurt in Thule'S another gr(‘at folk song, the 

diction is even more <^r)nij)act than in the preceding songs. 
Every line is quick with substance. The impatience of the 
objective poet with anything lait the main parts of the story 
disregards all explanations and minor subtleties and orna- 
ments. Adjectives** qolbuen, t)ot)em, altc, lehte, are few and 
determinate. This economy gives particular and salient 
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poignancy to the sacredness of a lifelong wedded love sug- \ 
gested by the only attribute of expressly pathetic 

import. A few slightly archaic words, SBul^le, gar, taten in the 
last stanza, and a great economy in the sentence structure, 
aid in giving to the story the naive pathos and the heroic 
force and simplicity of great poetry. 

In the last three stanzas, extraordinarily terse and graphic, 
the action moves with ever incicasing injpetus toward the i 
final climax. We see the old hero sitting *'t]iere,^’ in the 
high castle by the sea. In tho next view of him, which 
passes like a flash, he is standing there.” Thereupon, 
as in other flashes, we see the goblet falling, drinking,” 
sinking into the sea, and, immediately after, the king sink- 
ing into death. The matter-of-faxjt statement of the last 
two lines has more pathos, force, and universal significance 
than could have been attained by a more ' ’ve and 

emotionalized elaboi’ation. 

„9Keinc ift sung by Gretchen in pre- 

pares us dramatically for her undoing. The supreme anguish 
of love, whidli contains tlie extremes of longing and dread, of 
triiimph and terror, of heaviness of heart and exultation, 
of desolation and exuberance, of confusion of mind and 
clearest recognition of one overmastering impulse, speaks 
in a language almost bare of qualification and ornament, 
and abrupt in its transitions ; in a meter impetuous as that 
of ,,9RaiUeb''; and in the repetitions of the first stanza which 
produce the sympathetic effect of a refrain. Gretchen is 
overmastered by her passion ; breathless as if hunted by 
it. Her pulses cannot rest. When her mind pauses as if 
from momentary exhaustion, she fills the gap with a reiter- 
ation of her first distracted outburst. In the last two stanzas 
she surrenders herself to her ecstasy of desire. This ending 
is more tragic than a distressful ending dr another repetition 
of the refrain-like first stanza could have been. We know 
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that nothing can save her. She will plunge to destruction. 
Yet she will not plunge like a poor wretch, dragged down 
in weakness and desi)air of defeat, but self-determined, in a 
blaze of glorious passion. 

In this passion, in the strength and purity of her impulse, 
Gretchen I'ises to the one moment of divine greatness in her 
life. Hei* pathos is truly tragic. She arouses, this innocent 
and simple-minded girl, not merely individual pity, but be- 
yond it a vision of rare possibilities of happiness, of a being 
heroic and infinitely precious. 

The song is complete within itself. The situation and 
inevitable conclusion are so definitely im])lied that if the 
song had never been incor])ora.ted in if it were 

uttered by any maiden, it (iould not have a richer and more 
poignant meaning. 

Kltoihen’s song in ,,CS^mont'', also composed during this 
period, expresses a less tragic side of the longing of love in 
its sudden and extreme contradicjtions. The mood, stripped 
of all external detail of occasion, locality, weather or season, 
time and (events, ai)i)ears in its lyrit^al esseiujc! It is indi- 
vidual, and yet free from the limitations of individuality; 
general, and yet ricth and various in ei^iotion and substance. 
The rhythm and meter are exquisite. ex])ressi()ns of the tense 
and yet elastic mobility, the electric resiliency, the rhythmic 
energy, of young love. 

This brief utterance, which seems efCortless and uni)remed- 
itated, is one of the rarest flow‘n-s of song. The highest 
spontaneity and na:iv(>te are not the lapses of ignorance and 
artlessness, but the final gifts of knowledge and art, in which 
the self-consciousness of perception and pur])ose is refined 
into the spirituality of direct and specific sentiment. 

The songs of this pericxl answer to Herder’s requirement 
of folk ])oetry. Herder, in a series of brilliant papers upon 
the origin, subject, and form of folk song, had come to the 
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conclusion that folk song was the lyrical embodiment of the 
historic personality of a people as it develops in its recip- 
rocal, organic relations to physical and mental environment, 
to nature, tradition, religion, literature and art, institutions, 
customs, language, accepted standards of condutit, and so 
forth. All song, according to him, k popular in which the 
racial and national experiences, and emotions common to all 
groups and classes of a people, £nd a simple, spontaneous, 
.and singable expression. Being the song of the common 
man it is more objective and less cubt^e and specialized in 
its manner of statement than the type of song jn’oper to 
limited social groups. Its language is substantial, compact, 
and idiomatic. In a few graphic images the main features 
of the story are sharply projected. The minor parts and 
associations are ignored. Popuhir jioetry is often rugged 
and abrupt, or fprungljaft, in Herder’s terminology, ^'ut also 
virile, large and swift of vision, and essential. 

Goethe’s style, in his songs as well as in the prose of the 
first part of „2Bertfjcr§ Scibeii", exhibits the highest qualities 
of folk song! It does not linger in the fascinating fringes . 
of^inor pictorial or sentimental refinement, or in the lur- 
ing mazes of verbal embroidery, in which large conceptions 
languish. I^or does he, at this time, mistake abstract and 
self-conscious intentions, those shadows of conception usually 
miscalled ideas, which blight poetry, for realizations. 

Among Goethe’s lesser folk songs of this period 
93eil(j^en" is the best known. It has much naive charm in its 
situation, metrical form, and graphic language. But for the 
artificiality of its sentiment it might have been the masculine 
counterpart of „§cibcnro§lein''. Its possibilities of greatness, 
however, are lost in a merely pretty pathos. Its exaggerated 
and sentimental sweetness is not appropriate to the situation. 
Such masculine humility, such sacrificial proneness, are signs 
of preciosity and ultra-violet spirituality. Goethe wrote this 
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song about 1773, the year of his brief association with a lit- 
erary group dominated by the spirit of Jakobi and Wieland. 
This spirit appears in three dithyranibic compositions, usually 
called ''the three odes of friendship,” which he addressed to 
three women of that group. These verses are perfervid, sen- 
timental and full of ethereal affectations. 

„(£^riftel" and ,,3!)cr !iD?ufcnfol}n", two beautiful songs, are 
of the dramatic-narrative*, type very common in folk song. 

also written at this time, is the first example 
of the romantic-fantastic ballad, a form which later was to 
take an important place in the poetry of the Romantic 
school and of Heine. The ,,3^uitbe^Iieb" also is the first 
example of a new type of song, the cjefellu^e 2icber, songs 
of sociability, which Goethe did not fully develop until 
thirty years later.^ 


5 Herder included the Old Testament, Greek classic literature, the 
works of Shakespeare, Luther, Goethe, and others among folk poetry. 
In his „®oIf8Iiebcr“ appear songs hy many individual poets. He placed 
Goethe’s „2)er pitcher" at the head of the second part of the 
published in 1779, singling it out, in a note addressed to Mie poets of the 
time, as a specific exanijile of the art of genuine folk song. 

Herder’s conception of folk song was shared l>y Goethe, Burger, Schiller, 
(cf . his review of Burger’s poems), and all the great German popular singers. 
It was also that of the Romantic collectors of ,,1'c* ft'naben Silunberhorn", who 
included songs by Lutlicr, Opitz, and others, adding, however, the require- 
ment that the acquisition of age was essential to folk x>oetry. The funda- 
mental test of all these poets was that of inherent qualities. 

A modem, much narrower theory, represented in this country chiefly 
by Profe.S8or Francis B. Gummere (see '' The Beginnings of Poetry,” Mac- 
millan, New York and London, 1901, reprinted 1908), applies the sole test of 
origin. According to Mr. Giunmere only that poetry is popular which 
anonymously, through a common effort, by a son of spontaneous genera- 
tion, springs from the body of the people. This theory ignores the obvious 
fact that songs by ”art poets,” .so-called, have become and are constantly 
becoming folk songs. „2)er ffanig bon Tbule", Siorelci", cincm ful^Ien 
Oitunbe", and hundreds of ”art songs” are on the lips of worshipers, 
soldiers, students, and ”the folk” generally. Further, no folk song of 
distinction has ever been shown U\ have sprung forth by spontaneous 
generation. The random versifications which appear in gatherings of 
people are either no poetry or reminiscences of ” art songs.” The test of 
origin implies the common naturalistic confusion of literal reproduction 
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The remaining songs of this period have a more individual 
import. They differ from the folk songs in the quality of 
subjectiveness. Their particular beauty is a combination of 
simple warmth of temperament, an affectionate responsiveness, 
an unfailing sensibility, and an imaginative energy which 
has never been equaled in song. But theii subjective pre> 
occupation with the actualities of their origin tends to arrest 
complete lyrical realization. Many of these songs, no matter 
how beautiful, do not rise to entire imaginative freedom. 
Some pieces of their sliells remain sticking to their plumage. 

This flaw of self-consciousness, of self-personality, affects 
even one of Goethe’s greatest love songs, The 

sentiment of this song is in the last stanza abruptly limited 
to the particular literary (juest of its author. This limitation 
under the circumstances of the poem is shockingly inade- 
quate. The suggestion that the lover in rlie po('iri h?^s room 
for any thought of iiis lit(*-rary interest, no matter how ideal 

with imaginative realization. Its ultimate basis is the absurdity that folk 
poetry must noj be art, that is, poetry, at all. 

The anonymity of a number of folk songs has no weight as an argument 
fo^the naturalistic theory in view of the fact that the authors of an im- 
mense number of folk songs arc known. There is, however, no doubt that 
in genuine folk song the personalities of llie authors tend to pass from 
memory. The reason of this tendemry is not their obscurity or anonymity, 
but the objcjetivity of their aehi(wenieiit. Their utterance is so complete 
that it doesj not I'eqnire the patches and bolst<u*s of their authors’ lives, 
characters, or intentions. Ill fares the fame of a i)oct's work wdiich cannot 
gradually strip off his personal features and stand in its nakedness under 
the impersonal gaze of liistory. 

It is the substantial quality, the virile disi'.ernnient of essentials, charac- 
teristic of the grcate.st poets, and not any lack of coherence or of a ricli 
sensibility, which distingiii.shes folk poetry. Tlie ai)parent abruptness, 
baS5 0prunfi]^afte of Herder’s definition, is in reality a higher form of 
coherence than the incticjilous continuity of the more self-absorbed and 
petty forms of poetry oft(Ui named '’art poetry.*' 

The objective type of poetry endures longest. It persists through the 
changes of fashion, through periods of specialized culture and successions 
of ephemeral refinements and subtleties. It fortns the permanent poetic 
treasure of the people, bec.au8e the people ” is tne personification of thej 
community of the objective mind. 
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and .sine<n*e, in the midst of the universal burst of life, love, 
anti ecstasy, reduces our impressions botli of the gr(iatiiess 
of life and nature and of the Inverts whole-heartedness and 
abandon. This one toucli of literalness creates a dissonance 
in an otlierwise supreme song. Among the songs of more 
individual import iBclinbcii"' suffers most from the fault 
of litei al reference. 

These poems are so direct, personal, and sinc'cu’e tliat they 
seem like records of ac^tual events. (Joetlie himself called all 
his works parts of a general confession, and in his autobio- 
graphic*. story, ,, 2 )ict)tuiti] nub S[Baf)rl)cit", frecpiently, in the 
absence of lit.eral recioi’ds from whic'.li to reckon struct his recs 
ollections, drew uj)on his eai'ly jmeins to jccrover a sense of 
the spirit of events long past. 

Goethe wrote nothing mercdy as a literary exercise or for 
an ulterior purpose. From tlie iK^ginning of liis poetic career, 
even in Leipzig, as he says in „T>id)tinu^ uitb SKaI)vI)cit", he 
followcjd bicicuic^c )Kic^tuiu], hon bcr id) mciu cpin^^C!? I^cbcn iiber 
iud)t abUH'id^en foiintc, ndmtid) bac>jcuii'\c, mid^ crfrcute 
ober qiidttc obcr foiift befd)dftintc, in cin ^i^ilb, mi bh'bid)t 
bcrUmnbcln iinb barubcr mit mir fclbfl ab;)ii)d)lii'f50ii, nm ^ 0 = 
tuo()l lucinc Sifcqriffc bon ben dufjeren Tinncn ^n bcrid)tit}cn, 
mid) im bc^4)alb ,\u bernl)iqfn. 

It is well, however, to bear in mind tlial Goethe nowhere 
Gdiaracjterizes his songs as literal tran;sc‘ri[>ts of actuality, 
and that the occiurrences of literal detail arc^ lapses and not 
merits, diminishing, and not increasing, tlicir signihc^anc^e. 
Poetry is the imaginative esscuc^e of ex[)erien(ie. In his con- 
summate work alone a poet rises to his iiighest levels cd‘ 
vision and understanding and to his Iiighest powers of in- 
tegrity and truthfulness, and in his best work, in which 
literal detail is most transformed, must we find his most 
specific, his deepesV,and most universal, meanings. 

1 Seo note to p. 1H U. 17--‘.J0. 
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Goethe’s love songs are all platted in a. setting of nature. 
Dut he does not eoiiiniit the common fault jf the so-called 
nature poets, who coniposo versified reviews ^f notential 
landscapes, rural or urban, as the case may be. He is too 
warm-hearted and too rich in his mature to separate the 
sentiments of affection from external sensation. But he 
never resorts to the survepiitious pleas of the sentiinentaT 
poets who address tliemselves to special sympathies of 
thought and imagination, of preoccjupatioii and partner- 
shij) of any kind, ni their audiences. 

During this time Goethe began the series of philosophic 
])oems, which extends filmost to his death. The three that 
belong here are the dithyrambic discourses, 

,,®Qm)iiicb", and ’ 

He also composed a clever and humorous rhned anecdote, 
the „®incr 511 which is notable on a. ' oun' of the 

graphic and penetrating characterizjitioiis of two interesting 
and erratic men of his time. 


WEIMAR, 1775-1786 

On November 7 , 1 JT^, aft(ir a tri}> to Switzerland, Goethe 
went to AVeimar, the ca])ital of the duchy of Saxe- Weimar. 
He came as the guest and remained as the intimate friend 
of the duke, Karl August, and as an important ineml)er of 
the ducal cabinet. The small capital was distinguished by its 
culture as well as by the conservatism of some of its cii*cles, 
and by the presence of many renowned literary men and 
artists. AVieland, one of the leading men of letters of the 
time, Musaus, the author of fairy tales, and (>)rona Schrdter, 
the singer, were there. Among the lesser celebrities were 
Hildebrand von Einsiedel and Siegmund von Seckendorf, the 
composers; the statesman and later publisher, Bertucli; 

I See pp. 127 
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Bode, the trauslator of Hmollett, Fielding, Goldsmith, and 
Steine. Herder arrived in 1770. The dowager du(;liess, 
Amalie, and the reigning duchess, Luise, w(n*e distinguished 
students and jjatronesses of literature and art. 

The inlluenee. of this environment u])on Goethe^s lyri(?al 
poetry was very gradual and indirect. A dominant force, 
however, which ass(n*t(id itself very soon and permanently 
modified his literajy (;ai-eer, was Fi*au Charlotte von KStein. 
Wife of the du(!al equerry, and the mother of a number of 
children, she was e<msidej*al)ly older and inore experienced 
than Goetlu*. She bound tlH‘. l)rilliant, ])assionate, and im- 
pressionable youth witli light and ex(]iiisit(*, but to him 
long unbreakable, ties of love and worked much of the 
pattern of her natuni into tla^ texture of liis mind. 

One of the first poems of this ptu'iod, ^icOe", 

written (iarly in May, 1 770, in the first ardor of his new love, 
still bears all the cl laracteristic features — the glow, the im- 
])etuous movement,, tlie eomj)act and graphic diction, and the 
freshness — of the preceding ])<u’iod. lUit afhn* it a subtle 
change begins, gradually (uiUu-ing every ])art of his utterance. 

Among the greatest songs of tliis iKuiodare tluisong ballads 
„T'cr Jyifd)cr'S and ; the love songs 

UH'v bic (£cl)nfucl)t and ben 'il.konb"; and the 

nature song „5fi5anbcrcr!:? ih'addliob ll'k 

Song ballads and love songs are, as they wert^ before, in 
the majority. Besidt;s the ballads already mentiom'd, „®cr 
©duqcr^', Goethe’s most s[)irited assumption of the dignity 
of the singer of the ])eop]t*, is the most beautiful. 

The most important among the songs of more individual 
import, besides ben llhmb'k ,,:iihmbcrcr^ 'i)('nd^tlicb IT', 
and „9^ur tner bic fcnitt", are ^^benbfieb", 

bie C^ntfevnte", and „3Bonnc ber 2i5c()mut"; and the re- 
maining songs of ittignon, the harper, and Philine, from 
„SBU^cIm aKcifler'k 
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A comparison of the songs of tliis with those of the pre- 
ceding period reveals significant differences. The songs com- 
j)Osed under the influence of the Weimar environment are 
marked by additional refinements of style and meter. They 
have a spell-like quality resulting from an extremely artful 
use of mysterious suggestions, repeiiMons, and sound sym-| 
bolisms, very difl’erent 1 roni rhe naive and direct simplicity 
of ,,^cibc.nrii§Iein" and .ftdinin in ' The force of the 
earlier songs rests in their objective ]>athc).> and substance. 
The later oiuis aim at an enhancement of the inherent force 
of their conceptions by creating a mysterious emotional pre- 
occupation, a S])ell, in tlie hearer. Less momentous in sub- 
stance, though not in subje^ds, they ])ush farther the 
subjective pressure of theur niod(*s of statement. They are 
somewhat loadinl with S(*.lf-con scions skill. 

This subtle refinement of S])ell-wea\ ing i^’ one of the 
fundamental distinctions between the methods of subjective- 
romantic and those of popular-naVve song. The latter, even 
in its mysticism and symbolism, is more downright and less 
subtly elabcfr-ate than romantic poetry. Bent on receiving 
tlie clear, genuine impact of the substaruje of lifci, objective' 
minds are likely to grow impatiiiiit of a cunning that begins 
by bewitching their sensibilities. 

Ganger" alone of the ballads speaks in the old frank 
accents. It has substantially the samti tone, though it is not 
so popular in its external setting, as !i)Dhifenfol)n", nor 

is it as compact as „'5)er in !?l)idc". 

The principal love song of this period is Mignon’s song 
mer bic»Sc()nfud}t feunt". It is a perfect lyrical expres- 
sion of the uncontrollable grief of longing, a fitting counter- 
part of the boundless bliss of longing in Klarchen’s song 
from „®gmont". The sentiment is liberated from all limi- 
tations of realism, from locality, tim#, occasion, and ex- 
ternal sense. It is pure spiritual realization. The helpless 
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ffutojection to one engrossing anguish finds an appropriate 
formal expression in the monotony of the rimes and in 
tlic final return to the first mournful exclamation. 

The sentiments of the other songs inserted in „SSitf)eIm 
SMeiftcr", with the exception of the triumphant confidence 
of „!J)er Sdiicjer'' and of the engaging frivolity of 
are intense wistfulness, mysterious grief, and desolation.^ 

The longings of love in solitude are also sung in bic 
CSntfcnttc". In bcr l^lef)mut" tlie longing and isola- 

tion of unhappy love are sentimentalized, in a reve.rsion to 
earlier Anacreontic methods, into a scdf-c.onscious, luxurious 
enjoyment of grief. The iiiflu(in(‘.e of the s^mtimentalism of 
Wieland and Jakobi is unmistakable in this rationalistic 
sophistication. 

ben ^Jhmb'' is a love song of an (Extraordinary beauty 
of vision and wistfulness. Tlu‘ lover finds his stressful soul 
melting at last in the fibsolving tcmderiu'ss of tli('. moonlight. 
He reviews his d(E-sires and longings, his defeats and sorrows, 
and his Imart turns to a friend wbo is tender, like the moon. 
The spell of the moonlight has never becm mor(j beautifully' 
realized than in this part of the poem. Jhit now, witli* a 
sudden, shocking change of focus, the pathos of an absorl)- 
ing wistfulness is replaced by a weak and narrow gcmeral- 
ization of the bliss ” of a wish less withdrawal from the 
world with a friend upon oiufs bosom.’’ 

Love in the songs of tlu^ previous ])eriod is always a 
stirring foiv,e, whethtu* it be, as in the majority of them, 
transporting, or, as in some of the scmgs inspiivd by Lili, 
Iiainfully disciuieting. Hut in the songs of his first decade 
at Weimar the general tone tends to become more and more 
quietistic and inexpansive. Hongs like bcu 9Ronb" and 
even ^^Ibcnblieb" are inc()m]»atible with the spirit 

• 

1 For (detailed analyses of these songs, esiHJcdally ^aJhgnon" and „Sln beit 
SWonb", see (he notes. 
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of the prec(}cliiig period. Love now becomes a st»xiativc and 
isolating influencje. Goethe’s emotional life for a time be- 
comes more subtly refined, but much less vital. While sec- 
tions of the first part of ben 9Jtoub" mark the extreme 
of subtle imaginative icalizatiou, the last two star'zas, not- 
withstanding their verbal l>eauty, represent Goethe’s farthest 
lyrical descent toward spiritual barrenness. 

For the first time among GoeGie’s great poems we are 
face to face with influeiKios whh^h tor a cou oderable period 
withdrew his sympathies and cosjuvations from the frank 
fellowship and amplitude of the common life into an exclu- 
sive and narrow world of introspection. A diy and sterile 
egotism, which, as it often does, jjosed as spirituality and 
Platonic idealism, tampered with his expansive and warm 
genius *, a pallid and self-centered conceit tried to bind the 
lusty sympathies of his native deimnauiy in the stays of 
petty excdusivenoss and false refinement. The simple man 
of the people tricjs to bc'-come an aristocrat-. A self-conscious 
enjoyment of subtle sensations makes inroads upon genuine 
imaginative^ •realization. A Inxmaous sensuousness tends to 
displace the true spii-itiiality of the earlier })eriod.^ 


1 While Wielaud and Jakobi and the .ejcneral environment of the court 
had undoubtedly some i)art in this <?oneral induenee, and while some of 
the more sentimental utterances may have been due to temporary rever- 
sions to the spirit of the ^iicijiaiger Sicberbuef)" and the Odes to Friend- 
ship,” yet the ovciwlielniinf^ share amon.jj the forces by whi(rh Goethe was 
determined falls to Frau von Stein. The evidence of the true nature of 
her effect on him contained in the chanj;es in his sonj^s is corroborated by 
his letters to her, a succession of avowals of love and sympathy, which 
continued through twelve years. 

In the early years Goethe’s letters glow with an ardor and impetuous 
passion which remind us of the most rapturous love songs of the preceding 
period. It is evident that Frau von Stein drew him on and at the same 
time held him at hay. Tlie relations between the ardent youth and the 
mature and experienced woman were marred by a lack of deep spiritual 
integrity. 

In a poetical lett(;r addressed to her in the spring of 1776, to which later 
has been given the title „Sln basi gd&icffal", Goethe gives expression to his 
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During this period, as during tli(3 preceding one, Goethe 
wT*(.»te a group of graceful and engaging lighter verses, and 
a S(U’ies of dithyrambic discourses.^ Tlie latter reflect a 
change of view which is in harmony with the characteristics 
of the Weimar songs. The lighter verses include 
licb 5 um and ,,5ycrfd)icbcnc (Snipfiitbuiiflcn an cinem 

the pretty fancy, „(£lfcnlicb" ; ^^lonemberlicb"; and 
„SorHnc\e", bic (‘‘Mlnftinen", and ,/ltu !^ina", three engag- 
ing pleas for his songs. 

Now appear his first natim*. songs. Tlu^y are the beautiful 
„SBanborcr» ■!)^ad)t(icb T" and ,/i\>anbcrcvi? 9^acl)tlicb II". 
The former , is a world-wt^ary and anguished outcry for 
peace ; the latter a perfect expression of the s^jacious and 


porpl<‘xity in a paHsioiiaU^ reproach, l)nt thinly veiled in a forced tribute. 
He complains that to tlunn alone it is denied 

UnS lieticn, obn iin8 neritet)cii, 
bcni niibctu febu iuasi cr uic Jtint, 

^tnnier frifeb out iraunifliuct nii§i,uineben. 

Hub 5U id]tuauCen aucb in iTaumgcfabr. 

This happiness of the illusion and abandon of a love that ki^)Wsno frustra- 
tion of self-consciousness and self-analysis lie misses with Fran von Stein. 
She liolds him ever tied with lij^lit but unbreakable bonds; she 8eems«to 
hold out pr()mis(‘s of tlie liliss of nnreservinj^ love, ouly to delude him with 
an empty dream. He concludes with this rcpro;^eh : 

His heart 

Si'tblt bic ttltc SBnbrbeit (of complete Lm*! eiotfl glcicb im :3nnetn, 
Hub ber neue iiuftanb mirb ibnt Gcf)mcr,v 
Unb loir febeinen mi's nut bolb Orfeclct, 

®nmmcrnb ift um «n§ ber b<’'nfic Stag, 
aUiicriicb, bnft bn^ Srtncffal, bn^ iing quiilcl, 

UnS bod) nidjt uciciiTibctn mag. 

This "twilijjht” cxistimce, this ranializins state, of a desire constantly 
kept alive hut never satisfied, conid ii<«t but have a a\ eakeiiinp: effect. 

There are (dear indications in (roethe's letters that toward the emd of 
the seventies Cloetho’s passion be8:an to flag. The letters at this time are 
comparatively few and of litile siikslanee. About 17H1, however, the at- 
tachment enters ut>on a new phu.se. Pho letters again are numerous and 
ardent. A nmv intimacy unitc's the two lovers. But the revived impulse 
lacks the original strtMi^h. After about two years the passion gradually 
and without recovery smisides. It liuaily ceases in a harsli discord after 
Goethe’s return from Italy. i See pp. 127 ff. 
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luminous serenity of evening. The world of those poems 
is a place of exalted solitude, of a j>eace a-nd quietude in 
which the presence of hitman beings would be a dis- 
turbance. Goethe now also wrote his first truly odic poems. 
The later one of these, ^^ucigimng", is partly a love song 
to Frau von Stein and partly ilie ab»n.iny)tion of Ids poetic 
mission at the hands of the muse. The fjontents of the 
are supplemented ly the earner 

The first collection of Go(^tbe’s works including Ins poems 
was published in 1789. In tlie preparation of this edition 
Goethe subjected the works of his earlier periods to a very 
thorough revision. From a comparison of the ditfererit ver- 
sions one gains additional insight into the trend of his de- 
velopment in Weimar.^ In the great majority of cases the 
revisions reveal a purpose of subduing sharp and graphic 
avowals to a more conventional tone, of (ioverinu ar'^ blur- 
ring self-committals, and of softening the poignancy of the 
pathos. Abrupt and exedamatory phrases, wherever possible, 
even at the loss of force, are cast in regular forms. The style 
generally becomes less graphic, forceful, compact, and spon- 
taneous. Goethe has, for a time, become more refined, more 
reserved, more self-controlled; but also less sympathetic 
and heart-whole, and less gemerons and candid. 

ITALY AND WEIMAR, 1780-1709 

The period covering the Italian journey, 1786~1788, and 
the decade concluded by tlie publication of 9[Rctamur= 
pI)ofc ber in 1798, is tlie only prolonged part of 

Goethe’s life almost devoid of song. The only significant 

1 The nature of the revisions has been discussed in detail in the notes to 
icJ|5nc (p. 38), unb 3:raum" (p. 39), „£cljenbigc8 ittnbenfen" 

(p. 39), for the Leipzig songs, and to „5JUt cincTi%0cmaItcn S&anb" (p. 16) 
and „®iIIlontmcn unb ^Ibic^ieb" (p. 15) for the Strasshurg and Frankfurt 
songs. The principal original versions have also been given in the notes. 
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song ballad; ©pinncrin", in the tone of tlie romantic 
ballad of the time, while simple and popular in language 
and pathos, is inferior to his great ballads. Among the love 
songs, only bc^ ®clicbtcn" belongs among his gi’eater 

works. bic and ,,9?ad)c^cfu^l", after hue initial 

lines, lose considerably in quality. Among tlie lighter occa- 
sional verse „'^\c Sprbbc", „^ic 5!8efcl)rtc", and „5J[n 
SQ^ignon" continue the general manner of that type. 

In „!X)^ccrc^ftillc" and ,,(^(uc![id)c appears a new 

type of nature poem, the landscape po(mi. It is essentially 
different from that of the greater ,,;iIBaiibcrcr§ ^cnd^tlicb I'' 
and „2Bnnbcrcr^ 9?a(^tlicb II" in tlie focus of the sentiment. 
In the former the sentiment is centered in the soul of the 
speaker. His mood determines the selei^tion and relation of 
the external elements of the picture*, and nature is sc(‘-ondary, 
an obedient symbol. In the landscape poem, on the other 
hand, the imaginative focus of asso(*kition is principally 
loc.ated in external obje(*ts. The sentiment of it is substan- 
tially a ]’ell(^x of the emotional quality of nature ; its mental 
substance, an intensely ])ictorial nature animisflfi. 

Goethe has written few landscape ])oems. Ilfs rich a^jd 
warm nature could not be brought under the S])ell of nature 
impressionism, whi(ih is soiiKiwhat cold and starved, how- 
ever excpiisite and fanciful, or inflated with animistk; 
symbolism. 

The most imj)ortant new develojunent is enibodi(*d in the 
„93aEabeii", Avritten during the famous '' ballad year,” 1797, 
‘in which the theoretic discussions Avluch had taken place 
between him and Stdnller blossomed ini,o creation. In the 
linal result of Ids analysis, (‘ommunicated to Schiller in a 
letter dated December 23, 1797, Goethe demands that the 
subjects of ''epic ” iwetry, which includes the ballad, should 
be rein menfe^tid), Oebcutcnb unb patbetifd). He continues; 
S)ic ^^crfoucu ftcl)cii am beften out cinem gemiffeu ©rabc ber 
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,^Mtur, Uio bie Selbfttcitigfcit ncd^ auf fid^ altein an^cU)iefen 
ift, m man nid^t moralif(^, uiecl)cnifd), fonbcrn rein 

pcrfimlid^ mirft. 

This definition applies perfectly only to the song ballads 
of the seventies, and es];)eeially to ^cibcurbsicin'' and 
Sbnig in But it does i>ot describe ^he 

laben written during this year, among which are „^Qr 
©d^atjgrdhcr", ,.®er ®rQut bon Slo= 

rintl)", „^cr (^hitt uub bic Sl^ajabcrc'h These M*e not popular 
ballads at all, in the sense of folk song and of Graethe’s 
earlier songs, but discursive moralizing romances. Thei'j 
lack the quality of song and the com])n.ctness and naive ob- 
jectivity of the true ballad. A detailed and graprnc realism 
takes the place of a naive sdsion of essentials. 

This new realism is i)articularl 3 ^ evident in the lighter 
tales among this group, ,,®er ©d)0<j(^rdl)cv'' an! 
lH'rIc()rling^h These poems are elfe.ctive chiefly in a de- 
clamatory sense. They are descriptive and gesticulatory, 
delighting the literal sense, but leaving the highest 
imaginative iaculties unsatisfied. Both end, quite in viola- 
tion of Goethe^s theory, with a neat and obvious moral, 
thus marking a transient reversion to the manner of the 
rationalistic anecdotes and tales of Hagedorn, Gellert, and, 
later, Wieland ; and a temiiorary ascendancy of Schiller’s 
didacticism. 

„®te 33raut bon fi'orintlj" and „^er ('i^ott uub bie SBajabcre'' 
reprt^sent the highest level of the moralizing romance.^ 

In this period a new formal element appears. During his 
visit in Italy Goethe became so absorl^ed in the forms of an- 
tique art that for a long time, until 1797, he endeavored to 
(^ast his poetry in antique meters, chiefly in the dactylic 

^ They hold such iinportaut places in Goethe’s inimanistic theories that 
they are discussed in the section on the development of Goethe’s Belton^ 
fcfjauuTtfl, pp. Ivii f. 
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hexameter and in the elegiac verse, which consists of a 
dactylic hexameter and a dactylic pentameter. He labored 
conscientiously to a(;quire masbuy of this meter. But the 
poet whose rhytliinic sense was unerring while he followed 
the genius of his own language, failed in the (jlasski meters, 
not beciause he could not assimilate the obvious information 
contained in b'-xtbooks, but Ix^cause those meters were incom- 
I)atibl(‘. with the Oermanic cadeiu'c. 

He wrote many lyrical j)oems in the antique form. The 
„9ibmifc^e ffilcqicn"’, the larg(‘.st group of these, are not in- 
spired. They are verbose and prosy, lacking vision and 
gra])hic force. The inspiration of Italy was not authentic, 
but largely a labored product of study and imitation. The 
vT.ry beginning of the ,,C£'lcqicn" contains an admission of 
the necessity of goading his genius : 

©acjet, ©teine, titir an, o fprec^t, if)r l)ol)en ipalaftcl 
©trajjen, rebet ein HBort! Olenin^, rcfjft bu bid^ nic^t? 

The only distinguished lyrical product in this manner is 
the idyl unb ®ora", written in 179G, ay^ar before the 

publication of the greater idyl, „,^>crinann untf ®orot^)cg'^ 
In these two works, the idyllic, love of detail, ih (3 intimacy 
of the small things of life., finds a ])erfe.c.t realization. The 
dactylic movement, giuitle and discursive, is well adapted 
to such a subject, evmi in German. 

Goethe used the dactylic fonii also in Sllt'ctnmorp^ofc 
bcr 

Epigrams, or $vrud)C, now bticumc prominent in his 
work. Those produci'd at. this time were collected in the 
groups entitled ,/-8cnc<vauiHi)c (Jpigratiimo'S „3ecnicn", and 
„S3otiDtafcIn^'. In tlie „.^cnicid', ironically named after the 
gifts of fricndsliij) custonuirily exchanged between guest and 
host in classic Grei^ce, and in the „®DtiDtafcIn" Goethe and 

I See pp. 149 flP. 
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Schiller collaborated so closely that it is impossible to sep- 
arate the share of each from the whoie.^ These two groups 
contain Goethe^s and Schiller’s joint criticisms of life and 
men at that time. Many of the ,,9£cnicn" have too personal 
a sting to be at present of more than historic significance. 

The „!®cnc5ianifd)c GpiqraTnme'' lack the compactness and 
pointedness required in epigrams. 

All these (2):'rud)c arc in the elegiacs meLcr. 


WKTMAK, 17!>0-1820 

Goethe had freed his lyiical genius in the ballad year” 
from pseudo-antique entanglciiieids. After 9Wcta= 

morpf)o[c ber with a few exceptions justified by 

particular conditions^ as, for instance, the fitness of making 
the later 9Kctaniorp{)0)c ber Jicre'' formall;' as " ell as 
substantially a counterpart of the earlier naturalistic poem, 
he abandoned classic meters and returned to the forms of 
his first great period. 

He wrote song ballads again and apj)lied the ballad form, 
as he had done onc(i b(d‘ore, in the „!5lhinbc^dicb'h 1775, to 
songs of social fellowship („05c)cUi^c J^icber"). In his serious 
love songs he also harked back to the spirit of the first half 
of the seventies. Gebui?", which he called a can- 

tata, is a new form of ballad, in which lyric refrains are 
used as a framework for a dramatic narrative full of real- 
istic detail. 

The general tone and quality of these songs is in many 
respects different from that of the poems of his best period. 
At the beginning of the century Goethe became very inti- 
mate with Wieland. They published together a „5^afc^eTibu(^ 
ouf ba^ 3af;r 1804^', which contained many of Goethe’s poems 
written at the beginning of this period. Goethe felt himself 
1 See notes to pp. 167-172. 
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drawn toward the kind and sentimental Wieland. His bal- 
lade of this time, „(S(j^dfer§ Sl’Inc|dtcb" and ^Scrnfd^lof^", are 
romantic-sentimental folk songs. The language is melodious 
and simple, but less graphic than before. „XcY ©olbfd^mieb^- 
ncfcll", however, follows the more objective spirit of the 
English ballad Sally in our Alley.” 

Among the „Oic)elIiflC yicbcr" are '^Vanitas” and ^'Ergo 
bibamus,” which have become permanent ])arts of the (xer- 
man student’s treasury of song; also the somewhat long- 
winded ,,2:if(j^(icb'‘ and the profound and beautiful 
ncum Sn^r". 

A general subsidence of j)assion now characiterizes most of 
Goethe’s work. The prevahmcc of the song of social fellow- 
ship, with its gentle moods of happy leisure and comfort, and 
of the romantic-sentimental ballad, vvhi(ii (‘,x])i‘(!sst‘,s a tender 
and inactive regret over the joys of the i)ast, is a natural 
result of the passing of young manhood. 

The love songs in the early ])art of this ])eriod are gentle 
and wistful. Again we find, in ,, Jroft in Jrnncn", the Wie- 
landesque inclination to luxuriate in i)ain. iQ'one of these 
songs, not even „Okfmibcn'', can be classed among his gieat 
poems. exquisite in ^workmanship and senti- 

ment, is largely an adaptation of an Italian serenade. ,,Sel)ns 
fud)t" has many qualities of folk song. In ,,bh'nciniiart'', as 
in some other songs, he falls into self-imitation, trying with 
only partial success to attain the s])hm(lor and abandon of 
the great „!i!J?ai(icb''. Tlu^ wings of his song are a little 
fatigued ; the fibers of its sentiment, less (dectric and fresh. 

In the later work (d this period, es])e(dally in the love 
songs of the ^SSefl-Oftlichcr the lack of passion occa- 

sionally l^ecomes a serious fiaw. Desire is beautiful and 
right only as long as it springs from an abundance of 
healthful vigor. But the desire of these latter songs too 
often speaks in the falsetto of age. Fortunate it is, and 
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indicative of the inarvolous natarai soundness of Goethe’s 
mind, that in a later and final, trul^^ great, love poem he 
rose high above the sentim<yuts of the „!X)itX)an" love songs. 

The proportion and spirit of the ligiiter occasional songs re* 
main substantially unchanged. unb 

and ,,5lutmortcn hci eincm i3CU'Ufd)afthci^en gragefpict"' are 
fairly representative. Kature songs of significance are absent. 

The greatest poem of this period is the ode upon the death 
of Schiller, 1805. It is the noblest tribute of one great poet 
to another in modern times. It has placed the seal of im- 
mortality uj)on the extraordinary union of two of the inos*? 
distinguished s])irits in the history of modern civiiizalioii. 
It is significant not only as a comprehensive and final esti- 
mate of Sc.hiller’s greatness but as an unconscious testimonial 
to its author’s sanity and largeness of judgment under the 
stress of a great grief, and to the affectionate ; vrm h and 
magnanimity of his nature. The famous four lines, 

3nbeffen fc^ritt fein ®eift geroaltig fort 
SnS ©loige be^ ^Bal^ren, ®uten, ©d^oncn, 

Ufib Winter i^m in toefenlofem ©c^eine 

^ Sag, roaiS un^ allc banbigt, ba^ ©cmeine — 

characterize the quality of Goethe as well as that of Schiller. 

In the year 3 813 Goetlie wrote two more ilialfnbcn, some- 
wliat ill the manner of the ''ballad year,” thougli in a lighter 
vein, „Xk tuaiibclnbc (SHocfe", one of the favorites of German 
children, and „®er Uotcntan,V'. Tliey have a peculiar drol- 
lery, never before developed to su(ili an extent. It consists 
in the abundance of surprising, vivid, and yet familiar sug- 
gestions, and in the minute and intimate stylistic realism in 
which the anecdotes are c^st. 

In this period he also wrote the well-known inscription, 
„^em giirfteit iBiud^cr", upon the monument erected in honor 
of the field marshal by his native cfty of Rostock in 
Mecklenburg-Scliwerin. 
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During this and the last period of his life epigrams and 
proverbial sayings increase. Goethe expressed the natural 
tendency of advanced age to condense the gist of experience 
into brief sayings in a letter to Sulpiz Boisseree, November 
3, 1826: . . . mufi id^ in mcincn I)ot)cn immer auf bic 

lenten Sormcln l)inbrint 3 cn, burd) mcld)c gan^ aEcin mir bic 
SBelt nod) unb crtrdglid^ mirb.^ 

FROM 1H20 UNTIL GOETHE’S DEATH 

The last decade of his life was to bring an astonishing 
revival of Goethe’s ])()etic ])Owtn*s. A great passion once 
more quickened liiin. The love of the se])luagenarian for 
Ulrike von Levetzow, who had barely j>assed the threshold 
of womanhood, and his inevitable disappointment inspired 
the „6Icgie", an ode, whi(di, except Gretdien’s song at her 
spinning wheel, is the most tragi(? of his love songs. All his 
need and love of life, his eagej*ness for tlie fullness of bcdng, 
his spiritual vigor, his wistful ness and warmth, flamed once 
more into a great jiassionate realization bel^ore they suc- 
cumbed to a final and heroic resignation. This cry of^^an 
old man, who is done with the worhb not through S])iritual 
decre])itude but through the iiH're idiysic'al inadi‘,(i[uacy of 
nature, is without a touch of disgusting ov ludicrous senti- 
mentality. It is not the voice of a morbid or unbecoming 
senile desire, but of tlie tragic rebellion of an un(?oiiqu(U’ed 
spirit against the tyranny of earth. The immortality of the 
spirit shines forth from this poem Avith a noble and hearten- 
ing for(H\ 

The same spiritual energy s])(\aks in tlie song of the warder 
in the sec^ond part of ^gauft'". Like the warder, the aged poet 
views all life from a high place. He sec's all that passes 

1 Concerning the philosophic poems winch form a large part of the work 
of this period, see pp Ixii-lxviii. 
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about iiim, and finds that his zest is uiidiminished. The. 
seeing eye, his native gift of sympatlietic vision, the loyal | 
acceptance of that gift as an apx)ointed task, f. ad the un- j 
flinching loyalty to life, the distinguishing ti\dts of the poet- 
warder, characterize Goethe’s entire cai 3 er. 

The simplicity and yet coinpjictncss of t]>e language, the 
warmth and sincerity of the avowal, the vcis"-ful gladness of 
the mood, and the un diminished energy of the movement 
place this ])oem among Goethe’s most perfect utterances. 
The sentiment is not pride, but tlie glad acceptance of his 
talent. ^'And as it [life] seemed good to me, so I seemed 
good to myself.” He humbly acce])ts life as the supreme 
arbiter of worth, greater than any subjective judgment, and 
measures his own worth by his ability to ac.knowledge the 
worth of life. 

The last fine song of his life, written in 182(\ is ( titled 
aufgef)cnl)cii ffioKiiumbe". 

The remainder of his lyrical work consists principally of 
philosophic 2 )oems and tlie moral romance „$cr in 

which his hximanistic-])raginati(} 2 )liiloso])liy of life rounded 
into completeness.^ 

(tOETIIK’S ]»IIILOS()fTir JN Ills LYRICAL POETRY 

Goethe’s philosophy is not a system, the i)arts of which 
are logically related to one definite, fundamental assumi.)tioii, 
but rather a continual in’ocess of intellectual development, 
in which each successive phase not only amplifies and elabo- 
rates but modifies and to a considerable extent displaces its 
predecessor. His thought does not follow a theoretic design, 
but an organic principle of growth. The structure of his 
SBeltanfd^aiiung does not rise into existence like a house, ^ 
but it unfolds its being like a tree or any^other form of life. 

1 See pp. Ixviii ff . 
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Its finality and completeness are not inherent in a consum- 
mation of a (toiistructive plan, but rather in an individual 
force, a living totality, which is essentially complete in every 
manifestation of his mind, however different as to occasion, 
subject, or stage of maturity. The substan(*.e of his philos- 
ophy therefore cannot be found in mere general ideas of 
abstract philosophic, doctrine, but only in the specific func- 
tions and services to wlii(di those ideas are ada].)ted by 
the re(piirements of his nature ; in the emotional potential- 
ities and associati(jns, the temperaimmtal sjxmtaiieities and 
actuations, tlui sinritnal intensifi(uiti()ns and rtjfinements, in 
wliic.h they are assimilated to the active totality of his 
consciioiis being. 

ICIoethe’s mind was humanistic and piuctical. Ilis most 
acnve interest <tent(*r(^d in the ethical relations of the indi- 
vidual to his environment. His pro(U‘dnr(‘ and methods were 
])ragmati(;. He did not direct and test his (*x)m;hisions by 
trans({endental or absolute purposes and valuations, but fol- 
lowed the initiations and ac(ie])ted tlie determinations of the 
common sum of ])rax^tical exi)erien(^e, tlie rea-lfty of pragma- 
tism. In the song of the warder in the seeoiid ])art of 
one of his latest ])oems, he snakes Ips most sweeping and 
trium])liant ]m)fession of heart-whol(5 loyalty to tlie 
the unqualified reality of the senses. 

To him no truth was signific.ant save that whiith could 
be transmuted into a ]K*rsonal experience wherein all the 
facmlties of consciousness had full and harmonious part. He 
strove to be quickened by every ])ulse of life ; he endeavored 
to follow every clue to the mysteries of being; he let his 
whole nature, in which infidlect, emotion, imagination, and 
temperament formed a marvelously ricdi unity, jday u])on 
every fact of a(‘.tuality ; he could not rest until he had in- 
corporated every ^is(;overy into the organic whole of his 
experience. Exp(u*ience, to him, was not an external event. 
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but, as it should bo, a ])ersonal faculty of full and har- 
monious cooperation of all the poweio of consciousness upon 
external reality. 

His peculiar nature necessitated an attitude of jwitivo 
receptivity rather than of agijrressive initiative. His con- 
templative predominated over his vclilional powers. In liis 
conduct and in most of his conceptions of cliaracters, as, for 
instance., in „(Slalugo", ,,2)ic 2Bol)lDcr^ 

iuanbtf(J)nftcn", he tended to leave the inir.iative to cir- 
cumstance. 

He frecpiently, like all organ hj tliinkors, fell into contra.* 
dictions and inconsistencies, not so much of fundamental 
intention as of focAis and statement ; as, for histance, in the 
desperate attempt to r;orrect the moral fatalism underly- 
ing his earlier conc( ption of iFd'iftcr" by the late 

and unassimilated introduction of the ethical dog . atism 
of the anonymous characters of tlm secret society; and in 
the various doctrines of responsibility aj)pearing in his phil- 
osophic poems. These contradictions and inconsistencies, 
whicli would^niar a logical system, of which they would all 
luwe to be accepted as simultaneous and static constituents, 
l)ecame consistent amj necessary as different steps, as way ^ 
stations, upon his explorations within liis own spirit. These 
exjdorations, though they cannot lead to any goal of abso- 
lute, abstract truth, extend, diversify, and make deal* the 
paths of truthful personal (experience. 

Goethe’s sincerity is as flawless as a human quality can 
be. He never poses. H(^ assumes no enthusiasm or aspira- 
tion, no matter how socially or jwlitically exj)edient; and 
he makes no pretense to convi(jtions or emotions that are 
not the products of his personal experience. His entire per- 
sonality speaks in every utterance, no matter how casual and < 
slight or how deliberate and committing. ^^Wliatever you 
do, do it with all your heart and with all your soul,” Herder’s 
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advice to liim in Strassburg, seems less a precept than a con- 
firmation of his nature. 

Goethe was tlie culmination of the modern humanistic 
movement, which began early in the eighteenth century in 
England, France, and Germany. He assimilated and restated 
all its essential conceptions and ideals ; and he lived long 
enough, and preserved the incom[)arable freshness, vigor, 
and universality of his intellectual faculties long enough, to 
take part in the transformation of the overindividualistic 
and oversesthetic humanism of the eighteenth into the more 
social and industrial humanism of the nineteenth century. 
His own record of his ])hilosophic evolution is therefore to 
a considerable extent — although with important (][ualifi.ca- 
tions resulting from his particulai* nature and environment — 
also a record of the principal steps in the development of 
modern humanism during the last generation of the eight- 
eenth and the first generation of the nineteenth century. 

A com])lete statement of Goethe’s philoso])hy of life would 
have to be a statement of the substance of all his works ; 
for the very quality of integrity in all his activities implies 
that every utteramje was the result of an additional ex- 
perience, or, as Goethe himself calle(^ it, another part of a 
universal confession.” But fortunately hiS lyrical poetry 
contains all that is necessaiy for a c,om])rehensive survey of 
the essential ])hases of his develojmieiit. 

The first significuint lyrical expression of Goethe’s SScIt- 
aTifd)auuiig is soon followed by 

Both were written in 1773, the y<‘ar in which Goethe was 
forming his concei)tion of „2Bcrtl)cry Ih'ibcu'h He was dur- 
ing this year greatly interested in Rousseau, and intensely 
absorbed in the beauty of nature. The first philosophic re- 
sult of his awakening to nature was a rather naive vision of 
the ])arallelism of the life of man and of inanimate nature. 
In the different stages of a great fruitful life, of a 
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superman/’ or, as Goethe and his fellow Storm-and-Stressers 
designated heroic personalities, an original genius,” from 
its beginning to its fulfillment, are likened to tho course and 
growth of a great river from its spring on the heights of 
the mountains to its final jun(^tion witii the ocean. Goethe’s 
thought does not pass lieyond this external parallelism. The 
idea of this poem is more the vision of the beauty and 
charm of the miiuntain stream and the rivei*, which ravishes 
liis sense, than any deej) discovery in natural i.’ tic, philosophy ; 
more a visual spell than a philosojdiic abstraction. 

The visual spell of nature is intensified in „@0TU)nicb" So 
the point that he imagines himself borne up, like Ganymede 
in the Iliad, to the bosom of the ^'all-loving father.’’ 

Goethe, however, had a pantheistic bent of identifying 
the soul of man with a spiritual principle embodied in the 
totality of nature. In unb 2i^al)rl)cii he (-ells of 

a (ihildish sacrificial ceremony to a universal nature spirit. 
Though in this case he doubtless carries lahn* ideas into the 
fantastic pl^^ of boyhood, there is much evidence of his 
eaily interest in transcendental and mystical matters. 

*In the interval betwcien his return from Lei])zig and his 
departure for Strassburg he became greatly occupied with 
religious and natuiul mysticism. The first lyrical expression 
of his mystical pantheism, or transeenderitalism, occurs in 
these cryptic? lines of the rather incoherent and ejaculatory 
dithyramb ,,2BanbcreT^ Sturmlicb", which was written in 
1772 : 

Snnere 2Bdrme, 

0eelett SBdrme, 

3JUttelpunft. 

These terms, which have been familiar keywords in the 
writings of the German religious mystics since the time of 
Meister Eekhart in the thirteenth century, were probably 
acquired by Goethe in his intercourse with Fraulein von 
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Klettenberg and the Moravian i^rothers after his return from 
Leipzig to Frankfurt, when, physically and morally dis- 
tressed, he was in great need of si)iritual sympathy and 
consolation. The religious mystics were wont to speak of 
the divine essence, the God-in-man, under the symbol of a 
fire at the centiu' of bthng. Goethe, by identifying genius 
with this divine iire, readily ax>pli(^d to it the mystic met- 
aidiors of his religious frk^nds. 

This apotheosis of C^cniii^ is carried to its extreme limit 
in Goethe’s next jdiilosoxdiic i)()em, written in 

1774. Prometheus is the embodiment of the absolute indi- 
vidualism of the Storm and Str(‘ss. Original genius, the heroic 
superman, is the lord of the universe. He is not determined 
or limited by any moral laws or natural forces. Tlie conven- 
tional rule of the gods is set at naught by him. He has, in- 
herent in his nature, the ])rimary initiative, the absolute 
suprema(*.y, and the final standard of good and evil. Every 
impulse, ])rovided it flow from the whole nature of man, is 
right. No conventional law, no gtmei'al regulation, may ju’e- 
vail against it. 

This doctrine of the holiness of all natural imx)u]ses, which 
is ])artly based on llousseau’s naturalism, is the temjjorary 
caricature of Herder’s teaching that, the whole nature of man 
should enter into every act. It is the first extravagant out- 
burst of the new humanism against outworn convention, 
surrounding its precaous kernel of a great truth with a (n ude 
shell of blatant con(;eit and immatin*ity. 

Ethically Prometheus is intended to embod}’^ an absolute 
will, or rather a will solely determined by his own nature. 
Siudi an absolute will, whih*, verbally it seems absolutely free 
and res})onsible, is in substance tlie fated tool of the acicidents 
of the nature by wl^ich it is determined. is the 

pariuloxii^al forerunner of the organic fatalism of Goethe’s 
„2lhlt)clm ’iUlt'cif'ter" and Silnl)lucrmanbtf(3^oftcu'' and 
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of the transcendental fatalism inherent in the Eomantic. 
movement. 

During the next seven years, amid the reprensive influ- 
ences of his environment in Weimar, Goetho fully realized 
and stated the organic fatalism which had actuated his phil- 
osophic thought. In „@cfaug ber @ci)tcr uber ben S^affern"' 
the motives and impulses, the moral will, the fate of man, 
are ultimately determined hy the mecdianisxu and the motions 
of waters and winds. While in ,/4^rDnn't()ru^^ ' nature is re- 
garded as a part of man, in „®efong ber C^)ciftcr" man appears 
as an integral part of nature. In the former poem the stresrv 
is on tlie spontaneous will ; in tiie latter on tlie mechaiiisni 
of inanimate nature. Man is subordinate to cosmic laws. 

But Goethe’s entire thought was personalistic. As in his 
creative activity his interest centtu-ed in the human aspect 
of every situation, so in his conception of a cosi; ‘c oi.,inism 
he could not rest satisfled with a merely mechanistic first 
cause embedded in the te(dinique of winds and waters and 
whirling stars. He needed a personal principle to gi /e moral 
and sympatKetic significance to the law-ridden matter. In 
his next poem, ber 9Dh'ufc^l)cit'h wliile retaining the 

human heli>lessiiess of his previous conclusions, he trans- 
ferred the absolute initiative, rule, and judgrnent to a su- 
preme divine personality. He is still a fiitalist, but his fate 
is at least anthropomorj)hic. The principle of personality 
has emerged from the mere mechanism of existence. Per- 
sonality now is the beginning and the end, the purpose and 
moral justification of nature. The gate has oi)ened to a new 
humanism. 

Goethe passed through this gate two years later, in 
©ottlid^e". He now recognizes the unmoral character of 
nature, of its mechanism and of its hazards (p. 136, 1. 23- 
p. 137, 1. 9; j). 137, 11. 16-20). Man, wfiile he has not the 
illusory, absolute will of „!promctl)CU^'', while he is inferior 
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to the absolute source of all laws embodied in the gods, yet 
contains within him a spark of the essence of the gods. 
Being human, he is also divine. He is, if not master of the 
universe, yet master of the values of human life. Though 
he is not the lord of eternity, he yet has part in eternity by 
his power of discerning and realizing the divine and imper- 
ishable parts of life. 

The conception of beautiful and inspiring 

though it be, is, however, largely formal. It is purely an 
anthropomorphic vision of beatitude. Its gods are merely 
transfigured personifications of individual aspirations, and 
not their autliors and judges. The i)oem is silent upon the 
qualities, standards, and foundations of tlie divinity in 
man ; it leaves us wholly in the dark as to the content of 
this humanism. 

For some time Goethe was undoubtedly not aware of the 
want of original ethical (ionbuit in his philosophy. In the 
drama upon which he was working at this time 

and which he finished some four years later, he did not 
substantially go beyond a highly sensitive, but conventional, 
conscience morality. The humanism of „!3pljigenic", inter- 
preted by Goethe himself thus : , 

2lUe menfc^Ud^en ©etrecten 
Subnet rcine 

formally as beautiful and inspiring as that of ©off' 

has substantially no other ttontent than the conven- 
tional doctrine, false and superficial, of the final earthly 
reward of righteousness. 

Conscience morality, however, was the universal doctrine 
of his age. Kant published about that time his '' Critique of 
Practical Reason,” in which he did not get beyond a formal 
restatement of that*doctrine. The only man of the age who 
had intimations of a new morality, determined by the organic 
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relations between man and Lis environment, Herder, was 
overwhelmed for a time by the dialectic superiority of Kant. 
He was, on the whole, rather ignored by Goethe, who was 
frequently offended by his brusqueness of manner. 

Goethe may have suspected the etuical shallowness of 
„3p!^iqenic". He at least experienced the greatesc difficul- 
ties in completing the play. At any rate, a more modern, 
organic conception of ethics began to develop in him soon 
after the completion of The new ideas found 

first expression in two of his longer works, namely, his 
additions to the fragment of and his revision and 

completion of 9!J?cifler", 1795-1796. 

The lyrical expression of his philosophy shared in the 
general lyrical stagnation of the decade beginning with the 
Italian journey. In the ''ballad year,” 1797, however, he 
found again voice for two iiiqiortant lyrical-philobophic 
utterances, SBraut hon and ,,^)cr ®ott unb bic 

©ajaberc". 

In „®ie ©taut hoit SiorintI)" he celebrates the spiritual 
triumph of individual right and nature over all conventions, 
creeds, and compacts of men. The idea of the poem, though 
in classical guise, is Jundamentally a recrudescence of the 
Storm and Stress individualism which asserts the righteous- 
ness of the natural impulses. 

During the Italian journey Goethe had become absorbed 
in classical antiquity. In most of his works during the dec- 
ade beginning with that unsettling experience, with the 
exception of „SSiIt)elm 5[kcifter'S which substantially is the 
outcome of a new and native departure, he endeavored to 
assimilate his earlier ideas to the spirit of Greek antiquity. 
This spirit was interpreted by himself, by Schiller in 
©otter @ric(^cnlatib0", by Wieland, Jakobi, and their fol- 
lowers, as an aesthetic pagan individualism. In the form 
of this paganism Goethe tried to recast the naturalistic 
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individualism of his previous thought. The Titan Prome- 
tens, the storm-and-stressful original genius/’ assumed the 
serenity and aloofness of a pseudo-Greek Olympian. The 
rebel became the ruler. 

This combination of naturalistic individualism with a 
pseudo-classic a3sthetic paganism, with its inevitable antag- 
onism to the ethics of Christianity, is frequently regarded 
as the final ideal of humanity of the German classical period. 
It is, however, in both Goethe and Schiller, merely a brief 
period of transition. In Schiller this pseudo-classicism ended 
with the „33ricfc iibcr bic nftl)ctifc^c (^r 5 tcl)unci be^ ■H^cnfi^cn", 
giving way to a more historical and mod(u*n conception of 
life, which matured in his Jell''. Goethe abandoned 

it immediately after finishing ,, Jic !j0raut bon .U^orintf)". In 
the humanitarian ism of unb bic iJllajaberc", garbed 

in the form of a faith, akin to Christianity though not part 
of it, he turned his back upon the j)agan egotism of the spirit 
of „ Jic ^raut bon Morintl)" in order to exalt, in that oriental 
version of the story of Mary of Magdala, the Christian 
virtues of service and renunciation. 

Goethe had thus made two attempts to give a content 'to 
the humanistic idealism of (^>mjtlid)c". The ideas of 

the two JAollnbcn of 1797, mutually in(H)mpatihle as they are, 
are, eaxdi within itself, consistent. EacJi one represents a 
definite code of conduct, each a substantial ideal of divinity. 
But each is also a fixed doctrine; its rules of conduct are 
absolute and dogmatic,. Wliether they are assumed to ])ro- 
ceed from a spontaneous conscience or from the religious 
legislation of a Greek or oriental divine autliority, tlujy are- 
conclusive and static enactments, which leave no room for 
an organic process of racial and individual development. 

Goethe, however, had at the time of the completion of 
these two SBattaben already passed lieyond the mode of 
thought of which they are expressions. The genetic view, 
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which had dominated Herder’s critical writings from the 
time of the ,,2itcraturfragmentc'', several years before his 
first meeting with Goethe in Strassbnrg, had not noticeably 
influenced Goethe’s thought until the eighties. During this 
decade Got^the heeded the intiinatiou'^ ^'*f an organic, instead 
of a mystic-dialectic, unity of life, now SLirring in many 
minds, to the limited extent of a search for a primary type 
of plant life, the Urpfian^c. It seems tha^ his conception 
of the Xlrpffan^e took definite form amidst tne stimulation 
and leisure of the Italian journey, in 1787. Goethe naively 
assumed that his 'S>riginal plant” was literilly the first 
form from which all i)lant forms had developed. He held 
this view seven years. In 1794, however, Schiller, to whom 
he showed a drawing of his original })lant,” convinced him 
after an obstinate argument that his plant was purely an 
abstraction. 

During that time the current scientific term for the devel- 
opment* of plants was the Linnman metamorphosis.” This 
term implies a merely formal, instead of an organic, interpre- 
tation of the process d(^scribed by it. Goethe, while retaining 
the term, gave it a new significance in tlie first comprehen- 
sive account of his researches, an essay in prose, published 
in 1790, under the title „T)ic 9JtetamDrpl)o[c bcr 
This study was later followed by many others upon natural 
science, among which was SDd'tamorptjofe ber S^iere''. 

9J?ctamorpf;ofe bcr naive as it is in its 

elementary assumptions and methods, embodies the modern 
evolutionary principle. The details of his theory have now 
only an interest of curiosity. The simplest unit of plant life 
to him was an abstract conception of the leaf. It did not, 
and could not, occur to him that the leaf itself is a very 
complex organic form. He stopped short of even a rudi- 
mentary concejition of modern structural biology. The im- 
portance of his study lies in directing attention to the 
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search for primary types, from which all the forms of 
plant life proceed through organic combination and dif- 
ferentiation. 

In spite of Herder’s rich and persistent pioneer work in 
pointing out and classifying most of the fundamental organic 
relations of man to his environment, Goethe did not at once 
apply the analogy of his botanical discovery to human life, 
and espe(ually to the problems of character and conduct. 
The final version of was the first of his 

important works conceived and organized in accordance 
with a gentitic theory of ethics. The ethical ideas which 
dominate 3DZcifter" are more consistent with 

Goethe’s native genius, more expressive of the inner force, 
the bunffcr !5)ranfl, wliich had shaped his own spontaneous 
development, and more nearly climactic in the growth of 
his ethical thought, than even the individualism of the first 
part of „gauft", which in its fundamental assumptions 
belongs to the preevolutionary, more dogmatic period of the 
naturalism of route and the formal conscience 
idealism of extended work, ,,!5)ie 

28al§luertuanbtfd^aftcn'', in the one-sided temperamental 
fatalism of its Romanticism, involves, philosophically, a 
Romantic contraction of iiis ethical outlook. 

Between these two novels Goethe wrote the only one 
among his larger works in which he pursued no S'eubenj, no 
conscious problem of (jonduct, his great burgher idyl, 
maun unb ^orott)ca''. In its entire artistic integrity, in its 
freedom from any ulterior didac.tic purpose, this product of 
his ripest poetic genius has an element of independence 
from the changes of philosophic preoccupation, and there- 
fore an element of imaginative permanence, which is lack- 
ing even in some jjarts of the conception of 

In SJJcifter" the new genetic ethics proceeding 

from Goethe’s scientific discoveries had been embodied. But 
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it had not been expressly formulated. The remaining part 
of the task was accomplished two years after the publication 
of SJiciftcr" and one year after that of the two 

humanistic SaHabcn, in the poem 3J?etainorp^ofe ber 
^Panjeii", 1798. The paradox of the metrical form of this 
poem, which is that of hh- pseudo-classic period, is an inter- 
esting illustration of the persistence of forins beyond the 
continuance of the content supporting them 

According to the second 3Kctamorbf)pfc ber ^f(an5ett" 
there is in human life a central energy analogous to that 
discovered in vcigetable life, striving upward into the light, 
ever creating, by new combinations and differentiations, 
new forms of life and beauty, each of which, in passing, 
reproduces itself without interruj)tion. This for(^e in human 
life is acjtive love. 

Love assumed as the spontaneous first agent in the 
machinery of nature implies a supreme moral personal 
principle. Goethe’s (cosmos has a personal god for its main- 
spring, no matter how deeply veiled it is in abstract, mystic, 
or scientific locutions. 

Goethe’s mind remained personalistic. In every conflict, 
in every perplexity, in.every event and discovery, it was not 
the mechanical facts, but the human bearings, which prima- 
rily engaged his attention and sympathy. The sjuritual 
interpretation, the j^ersonification of the moral essence of 
an evolutionary universe, was the consummation of his 
natural intellectual bent. 

Sfl^ctamorpl)ofc ber ^flan^eu" implies that every being 
and every thing has organic part with a universal spiritual 
being. In this god every mechanical constituent must be 
transmuted into a spiritual quality. Everything material 
and automatic must become conscious, spontaneous, and 
reasonable. All the conflicts between the physical and the 
spiritual forces of life must ultimately be united into 
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spiritual harmony. An all-living, all-harmonions union of 
all the forces of the universe in the bosom of a divine love 
— that is the substance of the vision of the concluding ])art 
of „3)ic ®2ctamorpl)ofc bcr ^flon^cn". 

This beatific vision is the dazzling (iover of the funda- 
iiiental problem, How is this transmutation of mechanical 
and automatic*, motion into spiritual and moral action to be 
ex])lained ? In what manner and by what methods is the 
uhiv^crsal s])iritual harmony not merely visualized but ac- 
tually attained ? Wbat are the moral and nu^chanical roots 
and juic(\s and leaves which produce the flower of perfect 
unity ? The final (piestion of content thus again raises its 
shadowy mass be3^ond the insjiiring formal vision. 

This problem of tlui substance of his final evolutionary 
view of the unity of all life dominated CT(H‘,the/s thought 
henceforth. It called out many and beautiful visions and 
intimations, many fragnumts, insjnring and suggestive. 
But (xoethe never surpassed the ahundance and continuity 
of ethical realization woven into the ri(;h design of 

During the last decude of the (ught.(‘(‘,nth ccmtury there 
had begun a ]ihiloso])hic movement whicih m.ade the fumhi- 
mental unity of all reality its s]K*clal ])rol)Jt*.m. It was the 
Komantic movcmient, the idiilosophic leaders of which were 
Fi(^hte and Schelling. Starting with tlu* ])i*imary assump- 
tion of the suiieriority of tlu‘. inner, or spiritual, being 
over the outer, or ])hysical, reality conveyed to us through 
the senses — an assumption based upon the authority of 
the Kantian criticism of reality in the "C'ritique of Pure 
Beason ” — the Romantic philosophers by gradual and in- 
evitable steps, by diluting physical reality more and more 
into a mere symbolic semblance of s])iritual reality, came to 
leave it out of account, until they ignored and finally denied 
it entoely. 
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This final result has formally a very attractive aspect. Its 
appearance of a faultless spiritual unity is satisfactory to 
the sense of order and form. Every coiifiict between the 
inner and the outer life, In^-tween matter and mind; content 
and form, will and duty, desire and puxpose, is completely 
merged in the inner divine unity. Thought and trutli are 
identical, and will and deed are no longer sepaiatcd by 
objective obstacles but are one in the absolute essence of 
spiritual intent. Good alone exists. For sinc ' evil withers 
like a dry leaf upon contact witli tiie inner spiritual fire, 
all that remains within must be good. 

Deeply embedded in the Ivomanth^ primary assumntion of 
the superiority of the inner over the outer rtjality, lies the 
confusion of ideal preferen(?e with iHi(jogiiition of fact, of an 
ultimate goal with the actual condition of the (!ourse. The 
Komantic spiritual monism.” the unity made x-ut » ‘ tlui 
stuff of spiritualistic exclusiveness, is a inagic hat in which 
uncomfortable facts are made to vanish. 

A doctrine of unity, a monism, that begins by denying 
that j)art of reality which disturbs its freedom of movement, 
is substantially not a monism at all, but a dualism. A denial 
of external existence not only a recognition of it, but an 
added confession of inability to co])e with the thing snubbed. 
The Komantic dualism is less significant tlian the naive, 
literal faith in the evidence of the senses, because it is mu(di 
more impoverished. It is a dualism deaf, dumb, blind, and 
without means of support. A true s])iritual view of life can 
exist not by evasion, but by assimilation, which depends 
upon a candid acneptamjc, of material fact. 

A view of life as starved as were the final conclusions of 
the Komantic philosojihy was rt^pugnant to the warmth and 
richness of Goethe’s nature and the universality of his mind. 
But the trend of his intelle(jt had always been pantheistic. 
His mind required order and unity. He had always sought 
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for some spiritual principle by which the mechanism of the 
natural universe would be transformed into spontaneous 
action, by which all matter would be transmuted into 
humanistic spirit. 

The nihilism inherent in the Romantic spiritualism did 
not declare itself at the beginning. Ric^hte was wholly 
absorbed in the details of his heroic moral idealism, and 
Schelling at the beginning endeavored truly to comprehend 
the organici relations between the inner and the outer real- 
ities. The latter, at the time Goethe began to study him, 
about 1800, must liave seemed the great master, destined to 
quicken into supreme spiritual signihciaiice the mechanical 
rigidity of Spinoza’s absolute cosmic unity, which, with the 
glowing and spontaneous humanism of Giordano Bruno, 
had since the early days in Weimar greatly attracted 
Goethe’s interest. 

Goethe was strongly influenced by Sc^helling’s philosophy 
for some years. But when Schelling began to follow the 
Romantic drift, which ultimately carried him to the extremes 
of a fantastic and em])ty panspiritiialism, closely akin to 
some forms of oriental philosophy, Goethe did not contiiMie 
with him. He did, however, retain, ^spe(ually in his philo- 
sophic poems, an unpoetic preference for the keywords of 
Schelling’s transcendentalism, and a strongly mystic and 
symbolistic bent in interpreting the facts of experience. 

In a survey of Goethe’s philosophic ])oems after 1800 
it is necessary to separate the poetics qualities from the 
philosophic intentions. 

The language of these j)oeuis lacks almost wholly the vivid 
freshness and variety of imagery, the compactness and force 
of diction, the warmth and fullnc^ss of tone, the directness 
and authenticity of content, — almost all the poetic qualities, 
which distinguish *his great poems from the utterances of 
all other modern poets. It abounds in general terms, such as 
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©migfeit, Uncrme^Iid^feit, ba^ ‘‘HII, ^roft, SSeltfeele, ba^ 
©rcnjentofc, baf^ ba^ Sincere, and so forth. It is 

abstract, diffuse, and declamatory, in a manner resembling 
the philosophic poems of Schiller. It is essentially prose. 

The abstractness and diffusion of the language of these 
poems are great obstaciles to an interpretation which is not 
content with mere verbal and lexicographic paraphrase. The 
latter, by substituting for the vast generaliti^*s borrowed by 
Goethe from the pantheistic, jargon of his time other terms 
still less coherent and authentic, taken from philosophic 
dictionaries, fairly comes under the lash of Goethe’s Meph- 
istophelean sarcasm : 

2)cnn eben, xoo Segtiffe 

Xa ftellt etn SBort jur rec^teu Qcit fid^ ein. 

The task of true interpretation is set by the necessity of 
filling generalities with (concrete and specific substance. 

The difficulty of this task is not chiefly one of profundity 
of thought. The general terms are all old counters of philo- 
sophic discourse. The difficulty is rather one of communi- 
cability of content. The terms are so abstract and common 
that they will accommodate the most various substances of 
experience, and therefore will equally well convey the most 
various conceptions. They will bring to each reader essen- 
tially what he possesses. They cannot add materially to his 
knowledge. Poems compact with concrete realization, like 
Sbnig in and ,,5[l?ailicb"S offer to each reader -sub- 

stantially the same content. But a poem like „(£in^ unb 
being wholly a generalization, merely supplies a 
formal vehicle for the data and degree of realization which 
each reader brings to it. Since, however, no two persons 
command the same data and intensity ^f experience, it is 
impossible to find as much common ground in any general 
utterance as in a fully accomplished poem. 
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As to the theoretic intentions laid down in the poems, the 
central idea of (loethe’s jdiilosophic thought, which dominates 
in varying forms all his philosophic poems, — the universal 
immanence of a divine principle, which, witli the exception 
of ,,@efang bcr Oh'iftcr iiOcr ben STiJaffern", is personalistic, 
— rules also his later poems. But it gains a still greater sali- 
ency and a greater theoretic universality. 

The naive and external jiarallclism between physical and 
spiritual being in C^efang" now takes the more 

philosophic and scnentific form of oi*gani(i correspondence. 
This correspondence is extended, as early as 180G, in 
^icrc'S the zoological c()unter])art of 
SDh'tanmrptjofc ber ^f(an5cn", to a symbolic interdependence 
between physical organs and their functions, and spiritual 
faculties and their siiontaneities. 

The evolutionary vh^w of life, wbi(;li bad been slowly 
developing since the later (‘.iglities, and the principal steps 
of whicli are contained in the essay 9J('ctamorpl)Dfc 

bcr »Jcifteit> i?.cl)rinf)rc"^ (1795-1796), 

and the jioems „^ic !i)i'ctamorpl)ofc bcr (1798) and 

„^ic 9[)h*tanmrpl)ofc bcr 3:icrc'' (1806), continued to unfold 
in Goethe^s mind with the consistency of his own Urpf(au5e. 
In 1814 he drew one of the last conclusions, and a most 
revolutionary one, from his naturalistic discoveries. 

In the evolutionary conce])tion the essence of life is an 
active force and not an absolute, final condition. The evo- 
lutionary })aradise is not a state of unchanging bliss, but 
of constant change from a less developed to a better con- 
dition. This change involves a constant succession of partial 
deaths. Death is therefore not, as in the individualistic- 
static view, the absolute enemy, the opposite, of life, but, 
on the contrary, ^he necessary condition of it. Life with- 
out the changes of death would be nothing but the very 
rigor of death. 
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This idea finds a fervid exT)ression in ,,(£clic\e ©cl)nfud)US 
written in 1814. The last stanza of it sums uj) more tersely 
and directly than any other passage in (Toothers lacer phil- 
osophic poems the significance of the organic impulse which 
is at the foundation of all his work : 

Unb fofaiK^ bu btt^ nid^t 
2)iefeg: 0tirb unb n)erbe! 

33tft bu nur Ptn Irubcr (SJaft 
2luf ber bunfIcTi ®rbe. 

In the simple and concrete diction of thesis lines there is 
more than a reminiscence of his earlicn* years s\4ien his 
2)ower of realization was at its height. 

In his subsequent jioenis (loethe is ('hiefly alisorbed in 
extending the ideas expressed or inqdied in „(3clitic ©cl)iu 
to their ultimate humanistic bearings, to the relations 
between God and the universe. In the „^rooetnton", 1816, 
he reasons that, though we (‘.annot understand the absolute 
essence of God, we perceivt*. it in all the concrete images of 
his being which form the ])hysical universe. The universe, 
though physically real, is not a substance separate from God, 
ex*(?ept in a dialecticj manner of speaking, but his organic 
embodiment. „(SpirrI>cnia" and ,,'i!lntcpinl)cnio", and some 
other poems written about that time, (contain the. ])rincii)al 
corollaries of the idea of the ,/.J}roocnlion'^ The outer ex- 
istence and the inner essence are identi(;a.l, bcung organic 
parts of the divine whole ; and equally all that is public and 
all that is secret are one. Also appearance and truth, and 
play and serious action, are integral parts of life. The end- 
less multiplicity of the senses is, therefore, also the infinite 
unity of the spirit. 

While the later Komantic philosophy drifted into a passive 
receptivity and a fantastic dream of ap Absolute beyond 
the Actual, seeking a God who dwells where there is noth- 
ing, and losing itself in ''the night where all the cows 
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are blaek/^ — Hegel’s characterization of the later stages of 
Schelling’s philosophy, — Goethe, true to his active nature, 
sought the significance of all being in productive action. 
By thus adapting the idea of the primacy of acition embodied 
in erftc iff bic ffat) to his ultimate vitalization 

of universal reality, he forged a new link in the rich con- 
tinuity of his own intellectual development. 

In uub aHc^", 1821, to leave no doubt of his inten- 

tion, he expressly rejected the soft futility of the Romantic 
dream of the infinite. According to this poem, which reveals 
a strong Hegelian influence, the divine unity of reality con- 
sists in the positive creative interaction between external 
existence and the spirit. This interaction calls forth and 
develops all the energies and spontaneities of being. It 
even assumes the form of an active strife with the universal 
spiritual law (SSeftgcift) in order to develop that law, which 
is the divine spirit. Even God himself requires action, con- 
flict, and change. In a surrender to a di’eam of an ultimate 
Absolute, existence would cease to be life and become stark 
in death. Death is not antagonistic^, Init esscmtial, to life. 
Even God must continually die to live. • 

Is there then no permanence at allj;^ If even God is not 
immutable, how can any identity of being persist? How 
is escape from annihilation possible for man ? This ques- 
tion, which arises from the idcNis of unb 

naturally troubled Goethe in the last years of his life. He 
answered it in his last philosophic poem, „i8crmdd^tni§", 
written in 1829, when he was eighty years old, in an un- 
qualified affirmation of the indestructibility of life. Begin- 
ning with the cheering, though prosaic, line S'ein SBefen farm 
5U 5CT fallen, he i)roceeds to state the form of immor- 

tality which is coiiyjatible with the belief in the active and 
organic immanence of the divine principle in the universe. 
Man may have part in eternity, according to this poem, by 
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harmonizing the facts and foices of reality with the abiding 
requirements of the divine spirit within him. Tn doing so 
he persists, not as a separate and neutral entity, but as an 
active force abiding in the continuous growth of the divine 
being. Thus alone can man achieve eternity and identity 
with God. 

In this poem also, as in the „Cpirrl)cr.a' and ,,5lntcpir- 
Goethe linked an ejj.rlier intuition I d his later con- 
clusions. The creative spiritual iminortabty of 
is a reassertion of niair's formal superiority over lime ex- 
pressed in (Sr faun bem ^(ugcnblicf ^aucr berloif}eu in 
©bttlid^c," expanded into an organic law of conduct. 

The requirements of the inner spirit manifest themselves, 
according to „®crmdc^tTii§", in the conscience. Goethe thus 
formally reverts to his ethics of the eighties and app^^^ently 
merely reiterates the Kantian categoric imperative in a pan- 
theistic setting. Yet substantially he has advanced. Neither 
Kant nor Goethe at the time of and 

genie" had an organic conception of the unity of conscious- 
ness. Kant assigned the centei* of morality to a sequestered 
department of ” judgm(mt,” the verdi^^ts of which were de- 
rived from absolute, •et(‘-rn ally fixed ideas. The primuple 
of development was in(;om]>atil)le with his as well as with 
Goethe^s early conception of the sources and organs of 
ethical judgments. But in „SSermdd^tni^" Goethe, though 
he joins the Fichtean attribiibi of fclbftdnbig to conscience, 
interprets his final ethics as an oi-ganic interaction between 
the physical and the spiritual realities, the world and God- 
in-man. This interaction and mutual modification, working 
the gradual assimilation of transient material existence into 
permanent spiritual being, is the organic condition of moral 
growth. frud^tbar iff, aHein iff tuaf^r, — this pragmatic 

utilitarianism, expressed on page 164, line 27, now is his 
final test of morality. 
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This ethical consummation of the idea of „(Sin§ unb alle§" 
required nine years for its preparation. A clear intimation 
of it, however, appeared at the same time as unb ahe^", 

in „^aria", 1821, a remarkable witness to the unimpaired 
alertness of his mind. In this, the last of his three great 
humanistic S3al[aben, the conflict between the two opposite 
moral principles, the spiritual and the material, ai)pears in 
its early individualistic form of the two antagonistic parts 
of personality. The wib*. of the Brahman is substantially 
a feminine Faust. The inner relations between the earthly 
and the divine j)rincip]es, however, are ignored. The solu- 
tion of the conflict is purely external, the miraculous and 
symbolic result of an accident. 

The philosophy of Goethe’s later ])oems, the frequency 
of Hegelian forms of thought notwithstanding, is essentially 
pragmatic. His moral theory rests on tlie assumption that 
the true moral c-oiuiuest of mattndal lunxlity'' is a i)rocess of 
spiritual appropriation, which imjdies not a denial and an eva- 
sion, but an unending acce])tance and ]x*netrati,on, of it, and 
an organic interaction betw(*en it and tlu^ s])iritual ])rinciple, 
the G od-in-rnan. H is final conception of permanent being is not 
an Absolute, fixed, beyond the boundj=f of s])ace and time, in 
a vacuum without motion and ])uri)(>se, and an Eternity with- 
out death and regeneration, but a constant labor of spiritual 
assimilation and development, a (x'ascless transformation of 
the material into the sj)ontjineous, a continual annexation of 
the individual to the universal, an active integration of man 
in God. 


METERS 

Goethe’s greatest songs an* writUui in tlie idiomatic rhythms 
of German folk sop^. Almost all of them are in simple and 
short stanzaic forms, with simide riming schemes. A few, 
like ^Sl^anbcrcr*:? ^h'nditUcb II'' and Kliirchen’s song from 
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,,®gmont", exhibit a type of stanza which is so spontaneous 
and organicj in the adjustment of its motion to its content 
that it is frequently miscalled irregular. 

During the nineties O-oethe made many essays in classical 
meters, especially the dactylic hexameters anrl pentameters. 
These meters are confined (diiefiy fco narrative and epigram- 
matic poetry.^ He also experimented with many of the more 
complicated and artificial Eomance verse forms. He was 
most successful with the ottava rima, the form of two of his 
great odes, „3«cigniiiig" and ..(Ipilog 511 (561oc!e/'. 

The other Komance forms seem to liave hami)e’’ed liim. His 
most ambitious efforts in them, his sonnets, are deficient in 
spontaneity and imaginative force. 

A metrical form which originated with Goethe and his 
contemporaries is that of the frcic Goethe used 

it in a series of dithyrambic outbursts or discourses, oegin- 
ning in 1771 and ending in 1783, tlie most important of 
which are found on ])ages 127-138 of tliis collection. 

The rhythmic character of a line is deter minted by the 
number of unstressed syllables interveming betwetm the 
stressed syllables, and by tin*, number of the latter in each 
line. Ordinary rhy tliiys are limitinl to oiu; or two unstressed 
syllables in each unit, or foot. Units with om*, sudi syllable 
produce iambic oj* trochaic-, with two, da-clylic or jiiiax)testic 
rhythms. lri*egularities in the arrangeiuimts or (iombinar 
tions of these metrical units, or feet, bring about irre-gularity 
of rhythm. Frequent absence of unstressed syllables, or 
occurrence of more than two such syllables between two 
stressed syllables, tends to produc-e the rhythm of xuose. 

The "free rhythms’^ consist of unrimed lines of irregular 
rhythmic character, grouped in rhetorical paragraphs rather 
than in stanzaic units. They were first introduced into Ger- 
man poetry by Klopstock. But he was *bound to a certain 
1 Sec pp. xliii ff . for details regarding these forms. 
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extent by classic, and especially Horatian, meters. Goethe 
went farther. He was guided chiefly by considerations of 
diction and imaginative qualities of rhythmic movement. 
He took his authority partly from the Old Testament, espe- 
cially the Psalms, and partly from misinterpretations of 
Pindar, whose artful and complicated odes he and his con- 
temporaries regarded as s];)Oiitaneous and informal out- 
bursts of a simple child of nature.^ 

As a further result of his ignorance of Pindar’s art Goethe 
gave the name'' odes” to his "free rhythms,” which maybe 
best described as dithyrambic discourses. The name '*odes” 
should be limited to his true odes, namely, 

,,3lmenau", 5u Sd)tCcr^> ©lode'', and 

TABLES OF POEMS 

The following tables ])resent a graphic view of the distri- 
bution of the various forms and subjects of Goethe’s lyrical 
poetry over the difl’erent periods of his activity. 

A. LEIPZIG, 1765 1768 
I. SONOS 

Songs of Individual Import 

’^Leipziger Liederbucli ” Love songs 

B. FRANKFURT AND STRASSBiniG. AND UNTIL THE 
REMOVAL TO WEIMAR, 1771'-1775 

1. SoN<JS 
1 , Greatest Songs 


Heidenrdslein . . . 

1771 . 

. Song ballad ; popular 

Mallied 

1771 . 

. Love song 

Meine Ruh ist bin 

1773 . 

. Dramatic lyric 

Der Kdiiig in Thule . 

1774 . 

. Song ballad ; popular 

Freudvoll und leidvoll 

l* 1775 . 

. Love song 

1 See, 

however, Appendix, pp. 

269-272. 
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2. Songs of Individual Import 


Blindekuh 

1770-1771 . . 

Love song 

Stirbt der Fuchs .... 

. . . 1771 . . 

Love song 

Willkomraen und Abschied 

. . . 1771 . . 

Love song 

Mit einem gemalten Band 

. . . 1771 . . 

Love song 

Neue Liebe, neues Leben 

. . . 1775 . . 

Love song 

An Belinden 

. . . 1775 . . 

Love song 

Auf dem See 

. . . 177r> . . 

Tap, e song 

Herbstgefuhl 

. . 1775 

Lo^’o song 

Vom Berge 

. . . 1775 

Love song 

Lighter occasional songs. Fancies : 


Rettung 

. . . J774 . . 

Love song 

Der neue Amadis . . 

. . . 1774 . . 

Love song 


3. Folk Songs 


Das Veilchen 

. . . 1773 . . 

Song ballad ; popular 

Der Musensolm .... 

. . . 1774 . . 

poet's vocation 

Christel 

. . . 1774 . . 

Love song 

Geistes-Gruss 

. . . 1774 . . 

Song ballad ; romantic 

Der untreue Knabe . . . 

. . . 1775 . . 

Song ballad ; parody 

4. 

Gcscllif/e Liedcr 


Bundesliod 

. . . 1775 . . 

Song of sociability 

• 

11. Poems 


1. 

Narrative Poems 


None 

2. Odes 



3. Man and the Universe (Weltanschauung) 


Mahomet 1772-1773 


Dithyrambic dis- 


I f Dithyramb 

Ganymed 1773 ^ ' i courses ("Oden”) 

Prometheus 1774 J 


III. Spruche 


Diner zm Koblenz 


1774 . . Epigrammatic anec- 
dote 
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C. WEIMAR, 1776-1786 



I. Songs 


1. 

Greatest Songs 


Der Fischer 

. . 1778 . . 

Song ballad ; popular 

An den Mond 

. . 1778 . . 

Individual love and 



solitude 

Wanderers Nachtlied II . 

. . 1780 . . 

Nature and peace 

Erlkdnig 

. . 1782 . . 

Song ballad ; popular 

From Wilhelm Meister” ; 



Mignon 

. . 1783 . . 

Song ballad 

Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt 1783 . . 

Love song 

2. Soyigs of Individual Import 

Rastlose Liebe 

. . 1776 . . 

Love song 

Jagers Abendlied .... 

. . 1776 . . 

Love song 

Wanderers Nachtlied I 

. . 1776 . . 

Nature and longing 



for i^eace 

An die Entferntc .... 

. . 1778 . . 

Love song 

Elfenlied 

. . 1780 . . 

Nature fancy 

From ” Wilhelm Meister” : 



Mignon 1 and 2 . . . 

. . 1783^ 

f Solitude ; longing for 

Harfenspieler .... 

. . 1783J 

conrpanionship and 



t sympathy ; remqfse 

Philine 

. . 1783 . . 

Light-o’-love’s song 

Wonne der Wehnnit . . 

. . 1784 .• . 

Enjoyment of sorrow 

Lighter occasional songs. Fancies : 


Novemberlied . . . 

. . 1783 . . 

Nature fancy 

Wechsellied ziim Tanze 

1784-1785 . . 

Dramatic fancy 

Verschiedenc Empfiii- 



dungen 

1784-1785 . . 

Dramatic fancy 

Antworten bei einem gesell- 


schaftlichen Fragespiel . . 1785 . . 

Dramatic fancy 


3. Folk Songs 

Der Sanger (from Wilhelm 
Meister”) 1783 . . The poet’s vocation 


None 


4. Gesellige Licder 
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II. POJSMS 


None 

1. Narrative Poems 



2. Odcjf 


Ilmenau 

Zueignung 

.... 1783 . 
.... 1781 . 

. Ainobiographioal 
. The poet’s vocation 

3. Man and the Universe {Wdtunschaui,ng) 

Gesang der Geister , . 
Grenzen der Meiischheit 
Das GOttliche .... 

.... 1778-^ 
.... 1781 j* • 
.... imsJ 

^ Dithyrambic dis- 
courses Oden ”) 


TIL Spruche 


Erinnerung 

about 1 785 . 

. Criticism of life 


D. ITALY AND WEIMAR, 1786-1799 
I. Sonus 


• 1 . (irealeM Songs 

Najie des Geliebteii 1795 . . Love song 

2. Songs of Individual Import 

Meeresstille 1790'! J Moods of external n a- 

Gluckliche Fahrt 1790 j \ ture f'Stimmung”) 

An die Erwalilte 1795 . . Love song 

NachgefUhl 1797 . . Love song 

Lighter occasional songs. Fancies: 

An Mignon 1797 . , Longing for the full- 

ness of life 

8. FoUc Songs 

Die Sprode 1796 . . Love song 

Die Bekehrte 1796 , . ^Love song 


None 


4. Oesellige Lieder 
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II. Poems 


1. Narrative Poems 


Alexis und Dora .... 
Der Schatzgraber .... 
Der Zauberlehrling . . . 
Die Braut von Korinth 
Der Gott und die Bajadere 


. . 1796 . . Idyllic love 

. . 1797 . . Moralizing romance 

. . 1797 . . Moralizing romance 

See under 8 below 


None 


2. Odes 


\ 3. Man and the Universe ( Weltanschauung) 


Die Braut von Korinth .... 1 797 . 

Der Gott und die Bajadere . . . 1797 . 

Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen . 1798 . 


III. Spruche 


Moralizing romance 
Moralizing romance 
Scientilic-philosophic ; 
organic unity of 
man and rniture 


Xenien . . 
Votivtafelii 


1790 '1 r Criticisms of litera- 
1797 j ture and life 


E. WEIMAR, 1799-1820 
I. SONGvH 

t 

1. Greatest i>ongH 

None 


2. Songs of Individual Import 


An Lina 

. . 1800 . 

. Love song 

Trost in Triincn 

1801-1802 . 

. Love song 

Nachtgesang 

Sonnets : 

. . 1804 . 

. Love song 

Machtiges Uberraschen . 

. . 1807 . 

. Love song 

Die Licbende schreibt . 

. . 1807 . 

. Love song 

Abschied 

. . 1807 . 

. Love song 

Reisezehrung 

. . 1807 . 

. Love song 

Mailied .• . . . 

. . 1810 . 

. Love song 

Gefunden 

. . 1813 . 

Love song 

Gegenwart 

. . 1813 . 

. Love song 
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From ” West-Ostlicher Diwau” : 


Wiederfinden . . . 

. . 1814-1815 . . 

Love song 

Vollmondiiacht . . 

. . 1814-1815 . . 

I>ove song 

AnvolleriBuschelzweigen 1814-1815 . . 

Love song 

In tausend Formen 

. . 1814-1815 . . 

Love song 


3. Volk. Songs 


Schafers Klagelied . • . 

. . . 1801 . . 

S mg ballad : romantic 

Sehnsucht 

.... 1804 . . 

Lo\. song 

BergsehloP 

.... 1804 . . 

Song ballad ; romantic 

Der Goldschmiedsgesell 

.... 1808 . . 

Song ballad ; popular 

Blumengru6 

.... 1810 . . 

Love song 

Gleich und gleich . . 

.... 1814 . . 

Love song 

Marz 

.... 1S17 . . 

Love song 


4. Gesellige Lieder 


Tischlied 

.... 1801 . . 

Song of sociabOity 

Zum neueii Jahr . . . 

.... 1801 . . 

Song of sociability 

Vanitas 

.... 1806 . . 

Song of sociability 

Ergo bibamus .... 

.... 1810 . . 

Song of sociability 



TI. Poems 



1. Narrative Poetns 


Johanna Sebus . . . . 

..*... 1809 . . 

Heroic ballad; popular 

Die wandelnde Glocke . 

1818 . . 

Moralizing romance 

Der Totentanz ... 

1813 . . 

Moralizing romance 


2. Odes 

Epilog zu Schillers Glocke . . . 1805 . . Tribute to a friend 

and fellow poet 


3. Man and the Universe (Welianschauuncj) 


Selige Sehnsucht 1814' 

Prooemion 1816 

Epirrheina 1819-1820 ^ 

Antepirrhema 1819-1820 

Parabase 1819-1820. 


' Organic unity of man 
and the universe, of 

^ • 

spiritual being and 
^ physical existence 
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INTUODUCTION 


JIT. SPKliCHE 


Many ''Spriiche,” Epigram- Covering the 
me/’ Sprichwortcr,” etc. entire period 


Criticisms of life; pro- 
verbial wisdom 


E. FROM 1820 UNTIL GOETHE’S DEATH 


None 


1. Songs 
1 . GrenteHt Songn 


2. SongH of Individual Import 

Tded desTurmcrs . . Late in the twenties . . Song of his poetic 

vocation 

Deni aufgeheudeii Vollmonde . . 1828 . . Love song 


il. PoKMS 
1. Narrative Poems 

Faria See under 3 below 


Elcgie 


2. Odes 

. . 1823 . . Love’ and resignation 


3. Man and the Universe ( Weltanschauung) 


Eins uud alles 
Faria .... 
Vennachtnis 


1821') 
1821 J* 

1821) J 


'Further development 
of the idea of the 
unity of man and 
the universe, for- 
mulated during the 
previous period 


III. Spkuchk 


Numerous 


r Covering the "1 
\ entire period J 


J In substance similar to 
\ the previous period 
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GOETHE’S POEMS 


1. SONGS 

THE TWELVE GREATEST SONGS 
^etbcnrMriii 

<Sa^ cin Slnab’ ein iHuSlciit ftcbn, 
5Ri)silcin auf bcr ^ibcn, 

SBar fo jung unb morgenfc^bn, 

2ief er fd^ncH, e§ nal) ju fc^n, 
mit btclcti greuben. 

JRbglein, SibSlcin, 3^Mcin rot, 

Sie^tein auf bcr $eiben. 

Slnafce ff)rad§: breeze bict), 

^iOStcin auf bet .^iben! 

3ibS(cin ff)ra(|: ftcdjc bict), 

®a| bu eloig bentft an inic|, 

Unb hjitt’iS nid)t Iciben. 

Stb^tciu, SRbdlcin, Stbgicin rot, 

JRfiSlein ouf bcr A^ciben. 

Unb bcr Jotlbc ft'nabe brad^ 

’d 9?ddletn auf bet ^iben; 

9fJdStein luctirte fi(^ unb ftad^, 

§alf i^nt bod) fetn SBel) unb Sld^, 
2)?ufet’ eS eben iciben. 

9ld§Ictn, 0?6§tetn, SRbdlein »ot, 

9l5dlcin auf bcr ^iben. 



!j)er ili)nig in 

2)et in S^ulc 

©a mar ein ft’onig in J^ule, 

®ar treu bi^ an bajS ®rab, 

®em fterbenb feme Snl^Ie 
(Sinen golbnen Sed^er gab. 

ging i^m ntd)t^ bariiber, e 

©r leert’ it)n jeben ©d^mau^; 

®ie Slugcn gingcn it)m iiber, 

@ooft er tranf barang. 

Unb at^ er fam ju fterben, 

er feine ©tdbt' int Sieid), lo 

@6nnt' afle^ fetnem ©rben, 

®cn ®ec^er nid)t ^^uglcid). 

©r faft beim ft'onig^ma^Ic, 

2)ie ^Ritter urn t^n '^cr, 

Sluf l)oI)cm Sdterfaalc, is 

S)ort auf bem ©cl)lo^ am SJfcer. 

®ort ftanb ber altc 
Xranf letjte Seben^glnt, 

Unb marf ben t)<^iligen Sed)cr 

.^'>inunter in bie ^ 

@r fab ibn fturjen, trinten 
Unb finfcn tief in§ SJJecr, 

S)ie 9Kigen tdten ibm finfen, 

Iranf nic einen ^ropfen mcbr. 



SlKoilieb 
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aRallieb 

aSie t)crrUr^ Icuc^tet 
SRii bie 9?otur! 
aSie gtanst btc ©.nine! 
aSJic tad)i bic gUu ! 

@(3 bringcii S^tiiteii 
aiu^ iebem 

Unb taufcnb Stiininoti 
?lu^ belli ©cftriiud), 

Unb gteiib’ unb 26onne 
aiu^ jcbcr Sru)l. 

■D ISrb’, 1 ) Soiiiic, 

C (Mli'ui 0 iiuft! 

■D i?ielv, i) iJiebe! 

So golbcn jd)on, 
aSie aJUngeniuolfcn 
aiuf jciien .S^iiiliii ! 

®u fegneft berrlid) 
trijdjc ^^elb, 

!5ni ^UitcnbonHifc 
®ic nolle aSelt. 

0 9Jfobd)cn, SJfabcben, 
aSic tieb’ id) bic^! 
aSie blidt bein aiuge*! 
aSie liebft bn mid^! 


20 



9Keine ift ^in 

©0 tiebt bie fierdje 
©efong unb £uft, 

Unb aRorgenblumen 
Sen ^immefebuft, 

SBie ic^ bid^ liebe 
50?tt ttormem 01ut, 
Sie bu mir Sugenb 
Unb grenb’ unb SWut 

3u neuen Siebern 
Unb Sftnsen gibft. 

©ei ettiig gtMtidj, 
SBie bu midb liebft! 


9Reine 9inb ift bin 

STteine 9iub ift I)in, 
Sbtein §er} ift firmer; 
Sdb finbe fie nimmir 
Unb nintmermebr. 

SBo idb ibn nitbt bob’, 
3ft mir boiS ®rab, 

Sie gange SBelt 
3ft mir Uergafit. 

9J?ein ormer Sopf 
3ft mir nerriicft, 

3Rein armer ©inn 
3ft mir serftflcft. 
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SRcine ift ^tn 

aReinc 9luh ift t)m, 

SRein ift fdiloet; 

3(fi finbe fie nimmcr 
Unb nimmermc'^r. 

Rac^ i^m nur fc^ou’ id) 
3um biitati?, 

Rad) ibm nut gef)’ id) 

RuS bcm §cu^. 

®ein t)o'^cc ©ang, 

©cin’ cble ©eftalt, 

©cine^ SRunbcS Sat^eln, 
©eincr 9tugen ©etnott, 

Unb fciner Rebc 
3aubcrflu§, 

©cin ^anbcbrud, 

Unb, fcin Stufe! 

5Reine Ru^ ift ^tn, 
RJcin ^crj ift fitter; 

Sd) finbe fie nimmcr 
Unb nimmermet)t. 

9Rein iBufen brangt 
©it^ uot^ i^m ^in. 

3td), bfirft’ ^ faffen . 
Unb tjalten i^n, 


20 



3rcubuoll unb Scibbotl 

Unb fiiffen il)n, 

@0 tuie id) 

Sin fcinen Sitffen 
SSerge^en foUt' ! 

^rcubboU mtb IctbbDli 

grciibboll 6 

Unb leibtjoll, 

©cbanfenboK fein, 

Sangcn 
Unb bangcn 

Sn fd)tDcbenbcr ^ein ; lo 

^immcl^od) jand)5enb, 

3uTn Zoic bctriibt; 

Oli'idlid) allein 

3ft bic Sccic, bic licbt. 

Slur Uier bic 6ebnfu(^t femtt * 

5Ttm: ix)er bte ©ebnfnd)t lennt, i 5 

S33eij3, tua^ id) Icibe ! • 

SUIein nnb abgetrennt 
2^011 alter grcubc, 

©cl)’ id) an^’ 

9?ad) jcncr ©cite. 20 

9(c^ ! ber mid) liebt nnb fennt, 

3ft in ber SBeitc. 

fdjminbelt mir, brennt 
90?cin (Singeineibe. 

9tnr tocr bic ©cl^nfnc^t fennt, 

SBcife, tva^ id^ leibe! 


26 
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Sf^ignon 
3)tigu9n 

S!eitnft bu bcig fianb, tpo bic 3itfoneit blii^n, 

3^in bunfetn 2oub bie ©otb^Orangpn gffil^n, 

©ill fanfter SBinb uom blaitcn ^iinmel loe'^t, 

35ie SK^rte ftill unb ber 2orbeer ftebt, 

Stennft bu hiof)t‘? 

®at)in ! ?)al}iii 5 

Sttbcbt’ id) mit bir, 0 mein (^clicbtcr, 5 iebn ! 


^eiinft bu basS ^auiS ? Stuf Soulcn ru^t fein !Dodb, 

@8 gldujt ber ©aal, eg febimmert bog ®cmad}, 

Unb 5D?armorbiIbcr ftebn unb febn mi^ on • 

©og bat wion bit, bu ormeg Slinb, geton? 10 

E'ennft bu eg roobi? 

®Qbin ! ®abin 

2W6cbt' idb mit bir, 0 mein Sefebiiber, jiebn ! 


Seiinfi bu ben SBerg unb feinen ^ottenfteg? 
S>ag SKoultier fud)t im S'Jebel feinen SBeg, 

3n §5btett tt)ob”t ber ©todbcit olte SBrut; 

@g ftiirjt bet 3<^Ig unb iibcr ibn bie f^iut. 
Siennft bu ibn mobJ ? 

!5)abin ! ®abirt 

®ebt unfet ©eg ! 0 iBoter, loft iing jiebn ! 


15 



8 ffirlfbttijj 

9Ber reitet fo f^jat bur(^ 5Rad^t unb SBinb? 

ift ber SSatcr mit fcinem Sinb; 

(£r l^at ben ft'naben in bcm Slrm, 

(Sr fa§t i^n fidjer, cr I)aft tl^n njarnt. 

. SKein ©o^n, waS birgft bu fo bong bcjn @cfid)t? — 5 

©te^ft, 58ater, bu ben Srttonig ni(^t? 

3)en (Sribnibnig mit Stron’ nnb @d)n>eif? — 

SRcin ©ot)n, eg ift ein 3iebelftrcif. — 

„®u ticbeg Sinb, fomm, get) mit mir ! 

®ar fd^bne ©pide fpiet’ ict) mit bir; 10 

SJian^ bunte ®tumen finb an bcm ©tronb ; *■ 

SKeinc SKutter t)ot manc^ gitlbcn ©emanb." 

5D?cin ®atcr, mein ®atcr, unb t)brcft bu nit^t, 

SBag ©rientbnig mir teife Ucrfpridjt? — 

©ei rul^ig, btcibe ruf)ig, mein Stinb ; ' 15 

Sn biirrcn Slattern faufett ber SBSinb. — 

„9Binft, feincr Stnabc, bu mit mir getjn? 

SJfctnc 2:bd^ter follen bictj worten fei^bn; 

50Jcinc Xbc^tcr fii^ten ben nacf)tli^en SRei^n 

Unb toiegen unb tanjen unb fingen bid^ ein." 20 

SKein Sater, mein Satcr, unb fietjft bu nid|t bort 
©rtfbnigg 2:bd§tcr om bfiftern 0tt? — 

2Rciu ©o^n, ntein ©ol)n, ic^ fet)’ eg genau: 

@g fc^einen bic altcn SBeiben fo grau. — 



2)er gifc^er 

„3(i^ liebe bid^, mic^ reijt betne fd^fine ©eftaft; 
Unb bift bu ni(^t intHig, fo btaud^’ id^ Oef'olt." 
ajiein SSater, mein SSater, jegt fa^t er mic^ an! 
(Srlffinig i)at mir cin Scibg getan ! — 

®em SSater graufet’si, er reitet gefd^minb, 

@r l^att in ^<J(rmeu ba-3 dc^^enbc S'inb, 

©rreid^t ben .^of mit unb 9?ot; 

3n feinen 9lrmen bag Slfinb mar tol. 


Jier ^ifi^er 

®ag SBofi'er raufd^t', bag aSajfer fcb'^'ott, 
©n fflfe baran, 

®a^ nac^ bem ?lngei rutieboH, 
big ang .^erj binan. 

Unb ^ie er figt unb mie er tanfcl}t, 
iEeilt ficb "bie ^lut empor; 

Sing bem beii^egten SSoffer raufdbt 
©n feucbteg 2Beib betbor. 

©ie fang 311 ibm, fie fpracb 3U ibm; 
SBag iodft bu mcine iBrut 
SD?it SWenfcbenmi^ unb ®?cnf^enlift 
.^inauf in iEobcgglntV 
3idb, mfl^tcft bu, mie’g ift 

©0 moblig ouf bem (Sirunb, 

®u ftiegft berunter, mie bu biftT 
Unb miirbeft erft gefunb. 



Sabt fic^ bie Uebe ©onne nid^t, 

S)er SKonb fid^ nic^t im 2J?eer? 

Se^rt toellenotmenb t^r ©efk^t 
9?i(^t bo|)beft f^bner l^ct? 
fiocft bid^ ber tiefe 4')intmcl nidjt, 

®ag fcuc^tbcrflartc 8Iau? 

Soctt bi(^ beiit eigen Slngefid^t 
9iic^t ^et in elu’geu !Joit? 

SBaffer raufd^t’, baS SBaffer fc^luoU, 
9?e^t’ il^m ben nacften Juf?! 

(Setn ^erj rtind^si i()m fo fcljitfuc^teiuoll, 

SBie bei ber Siebften @tu§. 

@ie fprac^ ju il)m, fie fang ju il)m; 

S)a triar’g urn it)n gefct)et)n; 

.'palb jog fie il)n, bflb font er t)in 
Unb warb nidjt inel)r gefebn. 


9lu ben 3Ronb 

giilleft loieber Sufd) unb lai 
(Still mit 9?ebeIglonj, 

Sbfeft enblicb aucb einntal 
SUleine Seele ganj; 

Sreiteft iiber mein ©cfilb 
Sinbernb beinen iBlicf, 

SEBft beS ^uge milb 

fiber mein @ef(bid. 



2ln ben S0?onb 


Seben S'tac^tlang mein 

grolj' unb hrtiber 3c*tf 
SBanble ^bjiyci^en ^rciib’ unb ©tijmerj 
Sn ber ©nfamfeit. 

glielsc, fliefee, Itebet gTuft ! 

SKimnicr toerb' id) frol^, 

©o berrauf(l)te ©c^crj unb 
Unb bie ^^reuc fo. 

befafe boc^ einmnl, 

SBaS fo f oftlid^ ift ! 

2 ) 0 ^ man bod) ^u feiner Ciual 
S'Zimmer eS bergi^t ! 

JRoufd^c, j^luf), bag Sal cntlang, 

D^nc 9laft unb 9?u^, 

9iaufd)c, fliiftrc meincm ©ang 
9J?elobicn ju ! 

2Benn bit in bet 33Sinternad^t 
SBiitenb uberfd^millft, 

Dber urn bic 5*‘ublingg))rac^t 
hunger .^nofpen quillft. 

©eltg, met fid) bor ber 28elt 
Dl)ne .f)a§ berf^Iiefet, 

©nen fj^^eunb am i8ufen 
Unb mit bem geniegt, 
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3?al)c bcS (Sclicbtcn 


2Ba^, tion 9Rcnfd^en nic^t gctoufet 
0bcr nid^t bcbad)t, 

®urc^ ba§ 2abi)rtntb bcr ®ru[t 
SBonbdt tit bcr 9?ac^t. 


9liibe bciS ^^eliebten 

bcnic bciit, iDcttit mir bcr Sonne St^tntmer n 
SBom Wccrc ftraljtt; 

3d^ bente bcin, toentt fic^ bc^ SfKonbcS glimmer 
3n QueUen molt. 

3d^ fe^e bid^, ntenn ouf bem fernen 2Bcgc 

S)cr Stoub fidl) b^bt; to 

Sn tiefer Sllacbt, menn ouf bent )d)maten Stege 
S)cr SBonbrer bebt. 

r 

Sdb bbre bid), toenn bort mit bampfem SJouf^en 
S)ic SBcUc ftcigt; 

Snt ftillcn .^oinc geb’ idb oft ju loufcben, is 

SBcnn oHc^ fdbtocigt. 

Seb bin bci bir, bn feift oudb no^ fo feme, 

®u bift mir nob! 

S)ie Sonne finft, bolb leudbten mir bie Sterne. 

D worft bu bo! 


20 
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SSonbererS 9?ad)tlieb II 

SBSanbmtig 9lai^tlieb II 

fiber alien ©ipfcin 
3ft 9tul), 

3n aUen 833ipfeln 
@l5fireft bu 

^aum etnen .^aud); s 

®ie SSbgcIcin fd^toeigeii tin SBalbe. 

SEUarte nur, balbe 
JRubeft bu aud;. 



SONGS OF INDIVIDUAL IMPORT 


iS:pdt etilingt, road fcufj erilang, 
@luct unb Ungliicf roirb 6(efang. 

SSorflagc 

2Bte nimmt citt leibcnfc^aftlidj ©tammein 
©efc^riebeii fid^ fo feltfam auS ! 

9?un foil ic^ gar Don SU ^oud 

3)ie lofen flatter atle foutmelti. 

SBaS eine lange, weitc ©trecfc s 

Snt Scben uoneiitanbet ftanb, 

2) ag tommt nun unter eincr SJecte 
!Dem guten 2cfer in bie ^anb. 

« 

2)oc^ fd)amc btc^ nid)t ber ®ebrec^en, 

SSoUenbe fdjncll baS fleine J8ud) ; lo 

3) ie SSSelt ift tooUer SBiberfprud^, 

Unb foUte nic^t njtberfpred^en ? 

Slit bie ®iinfitigen 

®id^ter lieben nid^t ju fc^weigen, 

SSotten fid^ ber SWenge jeigen. 

Sob unb Sabel mu§ ja fein ! 

SWemonb beii^tet gern in iJJrofa ; 

2)oc^ bcrtraun ttjir oft fub SRofa 
3n ber 3Rufen ftiUem ^iit. 

14 
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SBtllfommcn unb 5lb)d^ieb 

3Ba^ irrte, trf) ftrebte, 

2Ba^ ic^ litt unb tpaig itS) lebtc, 

©inb ^)kv 931umen nur im ©traufe; 

Unb bas 'filter toxc bie Sugenb, 

Unb ber gcf)ler tnie bic Jugei^b 
9?inimt fid) gut in iiiebern ane. 

SStUfinnitten itttb Sllifdiieb 

(£g feeing mein gcfrf)nnnb ^feibe ! 

mar getan, faft et) gebadjt; 

Ser Slbenb miegte fd)on bic (Srbe, 

Unb an ben ®ergcn f)ing bic 9facl)t ; lo 

©c^on ftanb im ^^Jcbclfleib bic lSid)e, 

©in aufgeturmter Si'iefc, ba, 

933o ginfterni^ au‘3 bem ®eftrdiid)e 
SlJJit l)unbcrt fd)mar 5 cn ?lugen fab. 

3)cr SJZonb uon eincm 3Bolfcnt)iigcl ir> 

oal; ffaglidj au^ bent Suft i;cnior ; 

S)ie SBtnbe fd)»voiigcn feife Slitgcl, 

Umfauften frfjauerltd) mein Of)r ; 

®tc toufenb Ungel)ciier, 

ftifd) unb frol)Ud) »uar mein “iDhit : ‘->o 

Sn meinen Slbern, lucldjc'^ geuer ! 

Sn meincm .^erjeit, Jtieidjc ®liit ! 

!5)ic^ fa!^ ic^, unb bic mtlbc greube 
toon bem fitfeen Slid auf mid^ ; 

©anj mar mein ^er^ an betner* ©cite 26 

Unb jeber ?ttem5ug fiir bid^. 
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2Rit einem gemolten SBanb 

(Sin rofenforbneS gru^lingStoetter 
UmgaB ba^ Iieb(t(^e 

Unb fflr mi^ — i^r ©biter! 

3^^ l^offt’ eb, id^ nerbient’ es nic^t! 

®od^ ac^, fd^on mit ber iPiorgenfonne b 

SSerengt bet 3l6fd^ieb mir bo8 ^ers: 

3n beinen Mffcn, wetd^e SBonne! 

3n- beinem Singe, ineld^ct ©turners ! 

3d^ ging, bn ftanbit itnb jur @rben, 

Unb fal)ft ntir nad^ mit noffem 93litf; lo 

Unb bod), metdt) ©lud, geliebt ju merben ! 

Unb lieben, ©titter, mel^ cin ©liidE! 


9Rtt einetn gemalten ISanb 

Siteine Stumen, Heine ©latter 

©treuen mir mit leid)tet ^anb 

©ute junge 5’^nl)ting§g5tter in 

3:anbelnb auf ein luftig feonb. 

3e}J^ir, nimm’g auf beine ^iigel, 

©fling’s urn meiner Siebften Sleib; 

Unb fo tritt fie nor ben ©fiiegel 

Sill in il)rer SRunterfeit. 20 

©iel^t mit JRofen fi(^ umgeben, 

©elbft mie eine SfJofe jung. 

@inen ©lidl, geliebteb Seben! 

Unb .ic^ bin belo^nt genung. 



9icuc iiic&c, ncucsi if c ben 
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gut)Ie, tt)a§ bieg cnipfinbet, 

SReic^e frei ntir betne ^anb, 

Unb ba§ 5Bonb, ba§ im§ oerbinbet, 

0 ci lein fdjtoad^eS Siofenbanb ! 

92ene fiebc, neneb Sebci? 

.^er^, mein .^ers, luo^ foil bos geben ? 6 

2 EBab bebranget bid) fo fefir? 

2 Bcld} cin frentbeg ncucS ficben ! 

Sd) erfenne bid^ nid^t nict)r. 

Sycg ift allcS, moS bu liebteft, 

9 Beg, morum bu bid) betriibtcft, lo 

SlBeg bein bcinc 9?ul)’ — 

9ld^, tbie famft bu nur baju ! 

‘geffclt bic^ bie Sugcubbliitc, 

2 )iefc Iicblid)c ©cftalt, 

® iefer 93Ii(f boE . 3;rcu’ unb ®utc is 

9Jiit uncnbIidE)cr tyemolfd 
SSiE id^ rofd^ mid^ it)t cnt 3 tel)cn, 
aUid^ ermannen, i^r cntflic^cn, 
ntid^ im 9lugcnbfid, 

9 ld^, mein SBeg 5 U i^r jurud. 30 

Unb an biefem ^ouEerfabd^en, 

2)05 fid^ nid^t serreifeen ISgt, 

^It bog liebe tofe SKobd^en* 

9Wid^ fo toiber SBiEen feft; 
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9ln ®clinbcn 


9JJufe in il)rcm 3‘JuJ’frfreifc 
£cben mm auf il)re SBcifc. 

®ic iBeriinbrung, oc^, wic grofj ! 

Sicbc ! iJicbc ! loft mid) loS ! 

iSelinben 

SBorum jic’^ft bu mid^ umuibcrftcblid), s 

Sld^, in jenc ijSro^t? 

SBor i(^ guter Snngc nid)t fo fclig 
3n bcr bbcn JJadjt? 

^cimlid) in mein i’er)d)loffcn 

Sag im JJionbenfc^ein, lo 

®an 5 non feinem Sd)aucrlid)t umfloffcn, 

Unb ic^ bammert’ cin ; 

^reiumte ba bon boKcn golbncn Stunben 
Ungcmi)c^tcr £uft, 

.^lottc fd)on bcin licbc‘5 Siiib cm^ifunbcn ir> 

lief in mcincr 3iruft. 

3^in id)’§ nod), ben bu bei )o bid £t^tcrn 
9ln bem ©pieltifd) l)oltft? 

Cft fo nnertriigtic^en ©efi^tern 

©egenitberftellft ? 20 

SJeijenber ift mir be^ g^uffling^ Sliite 
9lnn nid)t auf ber glur; 

9Bo bu, (£ngef, bift, ift Sicb’ unb @ute, 

SEBo bu bift, SRatur. 
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SJom Serge 

SBom Serge 

SSenn id^, Iie6c £ili, bi(^ ni(^t fiebte, 

2BeId)e 3®onne gab’ mir biefcr ©lict ! 

Unb boc^, wenn ic^, Silt, biclj nirfjt liebtc, 
ganb’ ic^ ^ier unb ffinb’ icb bort mein tSlucf V 

®uf bem See 

Unb frifd^e S^ai^rnng, ncueg Slut 5 

@oug’ ic^ aitS freter SBcIt ; 

SBte ift SZatur fo bolb unb gut, 

®ie micb aut Sufen !)d(t ! 

®ie 2BeUe iuieget unferii St'abii 

Snt Siubertatt biHaufi 10 

Unb Serge, luottig l}iimuelan, 

Segegnen unferni Saiif. 

• 

?Iug’, mein ?lug’, Uta^S finfft bu nicber ? 

©oibne Sraume, fommt it)r luieber? 

2Beg, bu 3;ro*um ! fo golb bu bift ; 15 

,|>ier au(^ Sieb’ unb Seben ift. 

?luf ber SBclle blinfen 
Xaufenb fc^ntebenbe ©terne ; 

SESeid^e 9?ebet trinfen 

Siingg bie tiirntenbe J^rtte ; 20 

SKorgentuinb umfliigelt 
!5)ie befc^attete Sucf)t, 

Unb im See befpiegett 
@id) bie reifenbe f^ruc^t. 



getter Qcme, bu Soub, 

3lin Stebengelonber 
§ter mein genfter l^erouf! 
©ebrdngter quettet, 
3tniIIingSbeeren, unb reifet 
©(^neEer unb gtanjet uolfer! 
(£u(^ briitet bet 2Kutter Sonne 
©d^eibebtidt, eud^ umfonfeft 
®e§ l^olben .^immefe 
gru(^tenbe guile; 

(£ud^ ffi^Iet be§ SRonbeg 

greunblid^er 

Unb eud^ betauen, act)! 

3tu§ biefen Slugen 

2)er etoig belebenben Siebe 

SBoUfd^meltcnbe Xronen. 

IRaftlofe Siebe , 

S)em Sc^nee, bem 5Regen, 
!5)em JBsinb entgegen, 

Sin ®anq)f ber Jitlufte, 

®urd^ Siebelbiifte, 

Smmer ju! Smmer ju! 

0[)ne 9{aft unb Stu^l 

Sieber burc^ Seiben 
SROd^t’ id^ mid^ fc^Iagen, 

§11:3 fo biel greuben 
®e3 Sebeu3 ertrogen. 
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S&gcr^ 2lbcnblieb 

SlHc ba§ Sicigeit 
9Son ^rjcii gu .^ergcn, 

Std^, tote fo eigen 
©c^affet baS ©ctjmenen ! 

S33ie foU i(i^ fliel^en ? 

SB&tbertoarlS gtel^cnr* 

StUe^ bergeben» ! 

Strone bc§ SefeeiiS, 

@Iit(£ ol^nc 9iu^, 

Siebe, bift bn ! 

SSget!^ Slbenblieb 

Snt .^Ibc fd^leid^’ icl^ ftill unb toilb, 

®cfpannt mein ^cuerroljr. 

35a fd^toebt fo lic£)t bein liebesi ©tlb, 

25ein fu§e§ Siilb mir bor. 

2)u toanbetft je^tt tool)l ftiU unb tuiib 15 

3)urdj f^clb imb tiebeg ^Tal, 

Unb, od^, mein fd^nell berroufd;cnb SBtlb, 

©tent fid^ bir'§ ntd;t cinmal? 

35e8 9JZenf(^en, ber bie SBelt burd^ftreift 
®olI Unmut unb SSerbru^, 20 

Often unb nad^ SBeften fdt)toeift, 

SBeil er bid^ taffen tnu§. 

9J?ir ift e§, benf tc^ nur an bid^, 

9tte in ben SKonb gu fel^n; 

@in ftitter f^riebe fommt auf mtd^, 

9Bei^ nidjt, toie mit gcfd)ci^n. 
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9ln bic Sntferntc 

9{n bte @ntfemte 

©0 ^ob’ ic^ iDtrfltd^ bi(^ berlorcn? 

Sift bu, 0 ©d^bnc, mir entflo^n ? 

tiingt in ben gclDobntcn 0t)ren 
6in jebcio SBort, ein jeber ion. 

©omie be§ Sanbrer§ Slicf am SJtorgcn 
Sergebeng in bic Siifte bringt, 

SBenn, in bem blaucn 9taum Oerborgen, 
itbcr i^m bie 2crct)e fingt: 

©0 bringct angftli(^ bin nnb micbcr 
®urd) nnb Sufd) unb 2BaIb mein Slid 
i)id) nifcn atle mcinc Sicbcr; 

D tomm, ©clicbtc, mir ^urud! 


SBonnc bcr SBebinnt 

irodnct nidjt, trodnet nicbt^ 
ircinen bcr eioigen Sicbc ! 

nur bem b“lbgetrodnetcn 3lugc 
3Bie bbe, mie tot bic SBcIt ibm crf^eint! 
Xrodnct ni(bt, trodnet nic^t, 
irdnen itngtudlid)ci^ 2iebe ! 



Slug „SiIa" 
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aitts „siio“ 

geiger ©ebanfen 

SBdnglid^eg (Sc^^toonfcn, 

233ei6tf(^c0 3^1960, 

^ingftlic^eg SJIaqeit 

SBenbet fctn (Slctib, r> 

SWadjt bid^ nidjt fret 

SlHen (SJetuoUen 

3um fid) cr^olten, 

9Ztmmer fid) beugett, 

Sl'rdftig fid) ^eigen to 

fRiifct bie Slrmc 
S5er @5ttcr l)erbci. 

92ail^gcful^I 

SBcnn bie SJebett tuicber bfiibcit, 

9Juf)ret fid^ ber SBein tm f5<^ffc ; 

SBcnn bie 98ofcn luicbcr glnficn, is 

SBei^ id) nidEyt, tttic mir gcfd)iel)t. 

Xranen rinnen non ben SBongen, 

9Bag idE) tue, )nag id) laffc ; 

fliur ein unbeftimnit SScrlangen 

f^iil)!’ id^, bag bie ^ruft burd)glu()t. 20 

Unb 5 ule^t mufj id^ mir fagen, 

SBenn td^ midE) bebenf’ unb faffe, 
in foEd^cn fdE)5nen ^agerf 
®orig cinft fitr mid) gegtu^t. 



24 Sroft in Srcinen 

Stofl in S^rSncn 

SBic lommt’g, bafe bu fo traurig bift, 

2 )a alte§ fro^ erfd^eint? 

9 Kan fie^t bir’^ an ben Slugen an, 

©etoife, bu l^aft getoeint. 

„Unb l^ab’ td^ ctnfant aud^ getocint, 5 

©0 mein cignet @dl)mer3, 

Unb Sirfinen fltcfecn gar fo fufe, 

©rleid^tern mir ba§ ^tj." 

2 )tc frol^en gwunbe lobcn bid); 

0 , fomm an unfre S 5 ruft! 10 

Unb maS bu au(| bertoren I)aft, 

3 Sertrauc ben SSerluft. 

„ 3 l)r tarmt unb rauf^t unb al)net, nid^t, 
aSag mid^, ben Sinnen, quoit. 

9 ld) nein, oerloren ^ob’ id)’^ nid^t, is 

©0 fe^t ed mir aud) fel)It." ’ 

©0 raffe benn bid^ eilig auf! 

®u bift ein jungesi Slut. 

Sn beinen Satiren tjat man Straft 

Unb jum Srmerben SKut. 20 

„ 2 ld^ nein, erujerben fann td^’i 8 ntd^t, 

Sd ftet)t mir gat ju fern. 

@s! meilt f(f I)od^, e§ blinft fo fd^bn, 

9 Bie broben jener ©tern." 



sin Die ($rtt>a]^ttc 

S)ie ©tente, bit begelirt man nic^t, 
SKan freut fid^ tljrer ^rad^t, 

Unb mil ©ntjuden bltdtt mon auf 
Sn jeber l^ettem 

„Unb mit (Snt-^uefen btidf’ ic^ auf 
©0 mand^cn Uebcit S^ag ; 

SSerwetnen la^t bie 9?ad)te mtdf), 
©olang t(^ metnen mag." 


bie @ttaSl^lte 

^anb in ^anb ! uiib auf "’Wf ’ 

Siebed SD?(tb(f)eit, bletbe treu ! 

Sebe moljl ! unb mandC)e 
5cit;rt bein Siebfter nod^ uorbei ; 

Slbfer menn er einft ben ^afen 
9?ad^ bem ©turme mieber griilgt, 

SDibgen ibn.bie ©btter ftrafen, 

SBenn cr oljne bic^ genie^t. 

grifd^ gewagt ift fd^on gemonnen, 

.^alb ift f(^on mein SBerf uottbrad^t ; 
©terne leud^ten mir mie ©onnen, 

Siur bem S^igen ift eci 9?ad^t. 

SBfir’ id^ miifeig bir jur ©eite, 

©riidfte nod^ ber Sfummer mid^ ; 

35od^ in aller biefer 3Beite • 

SBirf’ ic^ rafd) unb nur fiir bid^. 



9?aci^t0efang 

Sd^on ift mir ba§ Jaf gcfunben, 
SBo tt)tt cinft jufammen gel^n 
Unb ben Strom in Stbenbftunben 
Sanft ^inuntergleiten fet)it. 

®iefe ipoppeln auf ben SBtefen, 
®iefe Sudden in bem §ain ! 

2(c^! unb I)intcr ollen biefen 
SBirb boc^ auc^ cin §uttd)en fein. 


9ta(^tgefang 

D gib, Oom mei^cn 
^Iraumenb, cin bfllb @et)br! 
SBei nieinem Saitenfpiele 
S^tafe! toad millft bu mel)r? 

SBei mcincm Saitciifpiclc 
Segnet ber ©terne ^eet 
5)ie emigen ®cfnl)Ic; 

Sd^Iafe! wa^ wiHft bu mct)r!’ 

5)ie emigen ©efiible 
^eben mid^, f)ff)r, 

Slug irbifd^em ©emii^le; 
Sd^Iafe ! ma^ millft bu mcl^r ? 

9Som irbifd^en Oeroii^le 
“Jrcnnft bn mi^ nur gu fel)r, 
iBannft midi) in biefe ititble : 
©c^lafe ! mad miUft bn me^r ? 



SWailicb 
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®annft tnid^ in bic;e 51 'u^Ic, 
©ibft nur im Slraum @el)dr. 

cuf bcm incidjen ^fu^te 
©c^Iofe ! tuac' n'illft bn mebr ? 


SRniltcb 

3rt>i)d)cn 35Jct;ien unb Sl'orn, 6 

3lDiyd)cn .5)cdcn nub jDorit, 

3ttJifd)en SBauincit unb @ra§, 

9 Bo gcf)t’(S Stcbc^cn? 

(Sag’ intr ba§ ! 

^^anb mctn .C-)olb^cn lo 

TOdjt bal)eiin ; 

3[«uft ba§ ©olbdjciT 
* ®rauf?cn fcin. 

©riint unb bliibct 

Sc^in bcr SOJai ; ifi 

Stcbc^en 5tc()ct 
^tob nnb frei. 

9(n bcm ^eiyen bcim 
9Bo ftc rcid)tc ben ^nf}, 

Sencn erftcn im ©rag, 20 

Set)’ tcb ctmag ! 

^Sft fie bag ? 
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(^efunbcn 

@(efttnbett 


fling im SBalbc 
©0 fiir mid) l^in, 

Unb ju fud^cn, 
n)ar mein ©inn. 

Sm ©(fatten fa!^ id) 6 

(Sin 93Inmci^en ftel^n, 

S33ic ©tcrnc Icuc^tciib, 

SBic jluglein fc^on. 

!Sd^ tooCf brcd)cn, 

2)a fagf feiu: lo 

©on id) jum 2BeIfcn 
(Scbrod)cn fcinV 

^d) grnb'^ mit alien 
®cn SSnr^Iein 

^um ©arten Irng id)'^ ' is 

9lm l^ubfd^en |)aug5 

Unb bflan^t' e^^ miebcr 
9lm ftillen Ort; 

9(1111 jtneigt immer 

Unb btul)t fo fort. 20 

(SegentiMirt 

9IIIc^ liinbct bic^ an! 

(Srfc|icinet bic l^errlid^e ©onnc, 
gotgft bu, fo l^off^ id^ e^, balb. 



Sriil^Scitifler J^rii^Ung 

bu im ©crteti ^crbor, 

©0 btft bu bte fHofe ber jRofen, 

Silte ber Siften 5 uglet(j^. 

SBenn bu ini ^^ansc bid; regft, 

©0 regen fid^ atfe ©eftirnc 
3Kit bir unb um bici^ uml;er. 

SJiad^t ! unb fo toar' e& bcmt 9?ac[)t 
9?un flberfd^einft bu beg SJJonbeg 
Sieblic^en, tabenben ©tan^- 

Sabenb unb lieblid) tuft bu, 

Unb SJIumen, SXionb unb ©eftirne 
.fiutbigcn, ©onne, nur bir. 

©onnc ! fo fci bu oud) mir 
®ie ©d^bfiferin I)errlid)er S^age ; 

Seben unb ©loigfeit ift’g. 


SfriiT^Scitigcr 

^oge ber 2Bonne, 
Sommt i^r fo bolb ? 
©d^enft niir bie ©onne 
Jgiugel unb SBalb ? 

fReid^Ud^er flieften 
SBdd^Iein sumat. 

©inb eg bie SBiefen, 
3ft eg bog 3;al? 



gTu^jeitigcr griiljling 
Slaulid^c 

|)immet unb ! 
©oibcne 

SBimmctn tm See. 

SunteS ©cfieber 
9{aufct)ct im ^in ; 
^immlif(^e £ieber 
®d)aUen barcin. 

Untcr bc§ ®rimen 
S(ul)eiibcr Sraft 
iJJafc^cii bie iBicnen 
Sitmincnb am ©aft. 

i'cifc 3^1’mcgiing 
Sebt in bcr iiiift, 
fHei,^enbe fRcgung, 

©cl)lafcniber S)nft. 

« 

SOJai^tigcr rubret 
Satb fict) ein .^and), 
®od) cr ucriicrct 
(Mlctd) ficb im Strang. 

?lber jum SBufcn 
Stebrt cr snriid. 

il)r 3J^ufen, 
!Eragen baS ©liid! 



©rfter SSerluft 

®aget, feit geftern 
SBic mir ge)d^a^ ? 

©c^ttieftern, 
Siebd^en ift ba ! 


©iftet SBerluft 

tpcr bringt bie fc^bncn 3:age, 
Sene 2:age ber erften iiicbc, 

ixier bringt nur einc ©tunbe 
Sener golbnen Snritcf! 

©infant nal)r’ td^ meinc 2Siinbe, 
Unb mit ftetsS ernciitcr Sttagc 
3:raut' tc^ um§ ncrlorne @tiidE. 

?Icf), ntcr bringt bie fct)5nett 3:oge, 
Sene Ijolbe suriicf ! 


SSSanbereriS I 

35er bu toon bem ^inimet bift, 

2(Ueg Setb unb ©d^merjen ftiHeft, 
S)en, ber boppelt elenb ift, 

S)of)))eU mit ©rquidtnng fiilleft, 

9t(^, id^ bin be§ Slreibeng mube ! 

SaSag foU all ber ©d^merj unb Suft? 
©fifter f^riebe, . 

S!omm, adE) fomm in meinc ®rHft ! 
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SRccrcSftitle 

9Reetei8fttne 

Stefe ©tiHe lEienrfd^t im SBaffer, 

Dl^ne 5Regung rul^t bag 3Weer, 

Unb bcWmntert ber ©ci^iffer 
©latte gtac|c tingg uml^er. 

Si'etne Suft bon teiner ©cite! a 

SobeSftiltc fiird^terlid^ ! 

Sn bcr unge^euren SBcite 
JKcgct teine 9BcUe fid). 

©ludlid^c Sa^tt 

®ie 9?cbel jerrci^cn, 

®er §imme{ ift ()cUc lo 

Unb ftotud lOfet 
5)ad dngftlid^c SBanb. 
faufein bie SBinbc, 
rul)rt fi^ ber ©c^iffcr. 

©cfc^toinbe! ®efd)h)inbe! 15 

(£§ teilt fi(^ bie aB^Ue, 
nal)t fic^ bte ^^rne; 

©d^on fel}’ id) bad Jianb ! 

©Ifenlicb 

Um SKittema^t, toenn bie SRenfc^en erft fd^lafen, 
S)ann fd^eint und ber SD?onb; 

S)ann Icud^tet und ber ©tern; 

SBir wanbleniunb fingen 
Unb tanjen erft gern. 
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®cm nufgcljcubcn SJolImoubc 

Urn 5D?tttcnia(^t, toenn bie DZenid^eii crft fd^tafcn, 
2luf SBiefcn, an ben @rlcn, 
aStr fuc^en uufern Staum 
Unb hjanblen unb ftngcti 
Unb tanjen cinen ^Jrnum. 


ISem aufgcl^enben S^oUmonbe 

2>ornf)urg, 26. Sluguft 1828 

SJBillft bu mid) fogicid) uerloffcn V 
3Batft tm Siugcnblid fo nat) ! 

3)i(]^ umfinftcrn SBoIfonmaffcn 
Unb nun bift bu gar nid^t ba. 

® 0 (^ bu ful)Ift, mic id) bctriibt bin, 

©lidt bein 9ianb l^crauf af^ ©tern! 

3eug«ft mir, bofi id^ gclicbt bin, 

©ei basi Sicbd)cn nod) fo fern. 

©0 l^inan benn ! l)elt unb I)cller, 

SReiner SBaf)n, in ooUer ^rod)t I 

©d^tftgt mein .^crj aud) fd^mcrjlic^ fd^neller, 

Uberfelig ift bie 9Zad^t. 

^ornburg, ©e^?tcmbcr 1828 

f^riit) ioenn 3;at, ©ebirg unb ©arten 
SZebelfc^teiern fid^ entl)ullen, 

Unb bem fe^nlid)ften @rh>arten • 
^lumenfeld^e bunt fidt) fullen; 



SBenn ber Solfcn tragenb, 

SKit bem flaren Jage ftreitet, 

Unb etn Dftoinb, fie berjagenb, 

SBlaue ©onncnbal^n bercitet; 

!l)anfft bu bonn, am Slid btd^ mcibcnb, 
JReincr SBruft ber ©rofeen, .^olben, 

SBirb bie ©onne, rbtli^ f(i^eibenb, 

Swings ben J^orijont netgolben. 


SOtignon 

1 

mid) nic^t rcbcn, l^eift mid) f^mcigen, 

S)enn mein ®et)cimni§ ift mir ipflid^t; 

mod^te bir mein ganje^ Snnre jeigcn, 

SlUein ba§ Sd^idfat miH nid)t. 

3ur red^ten 3cii bertreibt bci; ©onne Souf 
©ic finftre unb fie mufe fid^ erl^ellen; 

2) ct ^orte f^iicfet feinen Sufen auf, 
3D?ifegi)nnt ber (Srbc nid^t bie ticfuerborgnen Qurllcn. 

Sin jcber fud^t im 3lrm be§ ^rpwnbcg Siub’, 

3) ort fann bie Sruft in Slagen fid) ergie|en; 
?lCein ein ©detour briidEt mir bie Sippen ju 
Unb nur ein @ott Uermag fie aufjufi^Iiefecn. 
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^arfcnfpielcr 
2 

©0 lapt miti) fci^etiten, biS td^ JtierDe, 

3ief)t mtr ba§ lueige .flleib nid|t au§ ! 

eile Don ber fd^oncn ©fbe 
^inab in jeneg fe[te ^au§. 

S)ort ruiy ic^ cine Heine Stiff-, a 

®onn bffnet fic^ ber frijc^e SHIitf ; 

laffe bonn bie icine ^iiffe, 

®en ®urtel unb ben S'ranj juriid. 

Unb jene '^immtif^en ®eftaltcn, 

@ie fragen nic^t nod) 9)Zonn unb SCSrib, lo 

Unb feine Sticiber, feine golten 
Umgeben ben Pcrflorten Seib. 

3tt>at tebt’ id) ot)ne ©org’ unb 9D?fl^c, 

2>od^ ic^ tiefen ©d)nier 3 genung. 

58or Summer altert' ic^ jn fritbc ; i6 

SKad^t mic^ auf eroig hjieber jung ! 

• 

^arfenfbieler 

X 

SGBer fid^ ber ©nfomfeit ergibt, 

Sld^, ber ift batb affcin ; 

@in jeber Icbt, ein jeber liebt 

Unb lafet itjn fcincr 5|Sein. ao 

3o ! Io§t mi(^ meiner Dual ! 

Unb fann ic^ nur einmol 
9ied^t einfam fein, 
iDann bin ic^ nid^t affein. 



fd^Ieid^t ein.Sicbenbcr taufd^enb fod^t, 
D 6 feine ^reunbin ollctn? 

©0 iiberfc^letc^t bei 2:09 unb 
3Kici^ Sinfamen bic ^ein, 

5Kid^ (Sinfamen bic Dual. 

„ 9 Ic^, tuerb’ td^ erft ctnmal 
Sinfam im ©rabe fein, 

®a lafet fie mi^ allcin! 


3Bct nie fein Srot mit Xranen of?, 

SBcr nie bie tummertooUen 9fid(^te 
9luf feinem ®cttc incinenb fofe, 

®er tennt end) nidf)t, il)r bimmlifctien SfffidEite 

fiifjrt in§ Seben und l)inein, 

Sbr tofet ben 9trmcn fdjutbig merben, ■ 

®onn uberlo^t i()r i^n bcr '|^ein: 

®enn oUe ©d)uib rod^t ficb quf ISrbcn. 


9ln bie S^iiren njiH id^ fd)Ieid^en, 
Still unb fittfom toill id) ftet)n ; 
J^romme ^onb inirb ?ta'^ning reid^en, 
Unb id) inerbe njcitergcbn. 

Seber tnirb fid^ gliidlic^ fd^einen, 
9Bcnn mein ®ilb nor it)m erfd)eirtt; 
Sine Irdne'tuitb et weinen, 

Unb id) loeife nid^t, tooS er Uieint. 



i 1 1 u c 
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©inget nic^t in 3;raueit6ncn 
S8mt bcr ©infamfeit ber 9?ac£)t; 

3?etn, fie ifi, o ^olbe Sc^dneti, 

3ur ©efelligfeit gemadfit. 

S83ie ba§ SKctb bem 9??ann gcgebcn 6 

Site bie fd^bnftc ^Ifte hjar, 

Sft bie Siod^t ba§ l)albc ficben, 

Unb bie fd^bnfte ^dlfte jioar. 

^bnnt il)r cud) beS 5'age!? fmtcn, 

35er nur ^reubcn unterbrid)!? lo 

@r ift gut, fid) 5 U scrftrcuen ; 

3u hjog anbetm tougt er nid)t. 

Mbev tuenu in ncid^t’gcr ©tuube 
©ii^er Samf)C 2)ammrung fliefjt, 

Unb uom 3Jhmb nat)en SDhtnbe in 

©d)ers unb Sicbc fid) ergicfjt; 

3Benn ber rofd)c tofe Sl'nobe, 

!j)cr fonft hjitb unb fcurig eilt. 

Oft bei einer ftcinen ®abe 

Unter leid^ten ©)3ielen h)citt; 20 

9Benn bie 9?ad^tigott 93ertie6tcn 
Siebeboff ein Siebd^en fingt, 

®a)S ©efangnen unb S3etriibttn 
9lur tbic unb SKc’^c tlingt: 



®te fd^dne 

3!Jiit tt)ie leid^tem ^erjenSregen 
^otd^et i^t bet @tode nic^t, 

®ie mit jlofilf bebSc^t’gcn ©(^Ifigen 
SRu^ unb ©id^er^eit uerf^jri^t! 

®arutn an bein langcn 2:age 
5tl?erfe bit e§, tiebe 93ruft! 

Seber S^ag fcine 5|8toge 
Unb bie 9?od^t l^ot if)re £uft. 


Ste fd^iine 9iod^t 

SRun tocrlaff’ ic^ bicfc 
SWetner Siebftcn 9(ufcnt^Qlt, 

SBanble mit lierbiilltem ©d)rtttc 
SDurd^ ben Oben finftern 2BaIb : 
fiuna brid^t buret) 33ufcl) unb (£itt)cn, 
3cpf)ir metbet it)ren fiauf, 

Unb bic Stirten ftrcun nnt*9?cigcn 
ben fiifetcn 2Bcil)raud) auf. 

SBic ergo^’ mid) im Stul)Icn 
®icfcr fc^dnen ©ommernoc^t! 

D mie ftill ift '^icr jju fublen, 

31Ba§ bie Secte gludtid) mac^t! 

Safet fid^ foum bie SBonne foffen; 
Unb bod^ motif \ 6 ), ^immel, bir 
t£oufenb fold^cr 9?od^te taffen, 

@ab' mein SRabd^en eine mir. 



®Iu(f unb IJraum 
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nnb S^taum 

S)u !^aft un« oft im 3:raum gefeljen 
3ufommert 5 um Slftarc gel)en, 

Unb bid) alg f^rau ;mb mid^ at« STZann. 

0ft nat)m id) ttiac^cnb beinent SKunbe, 

Sn einer itnt)cnjad)tcn 'Stunbc, r> 

©ooiel man SJitffe nct)mcn fann. 

S)aS rcinfte ©liid, baip mir cmpfunbcn, 

®tc 3BoIIuft mand)cr reid)cn <3tunbcn 
tuie bic nait bcm @cnn^. 

3Bag I)ilft c8 niir, bafe id) genicfec? lo 

9!Bie ^^tciume ftiet)u bic morniften ft'iiffc, 

Unb alle greubc h)ie ein Sl'ufe. 


£c6cnbtgci@ ^nbcnfcn 

S)cr Siebitcm 58anb nnb ©d)tcife roubcit, 

^alb mog fie ^urnen, I)aU) crlauben, 

®ud^ ift c§ Old, id) mill eg glouben 15 

Unb gbnn’ cud) foId)cn 0eIbftbctrng : 

@in ©d^Ieier, §al§tud£), ©trumfjfbanb, Siinge 
®inb ma’brlic^ fcinc fleinen S)inge; 

SlUein mir finb fie nid)t genug. 

Sebenb’gen Seit t>on i^rem Seben, 20 

3t)n l^ot nod^ teifem SBiberftreben 
3)ic SUIerlicbfte mir gegeben, 



OJIiid bcr (Sntfcrnung 

Unb jene ^errlid^feit wirb nid^R 
SSie lad^’ id^ aH bcr S^rbbetoare ! 

©ic fd^enfte ntir bie f(^dnen ^aote, 

Sen ©(^inudE be:§ fd^bnftcn Slngefid^tS. 

©OH id^ bid^ gletd^, ©eltebte, miffen, 
SBirft bit ntir boc^ nid^t ganj entriffcn: 
3u fc^oun, 3 U tiinbeln unb jn fiiffcn 
iBIcibt bie JReliquic non bir. — . 

('iletd^ ift be§ ^aar^ unb mein ©cfc^idtc; 
©onft bul^tten loir mit cincm ©IMc 
Um fie, jc^it ftnb inir fern bon i^r. 

^cft hmrcn mir an fie gct)angcn, 

SBir ftreicl)e{ten bie runben SBangcn, 

Un§ tocft’ unb jog etn fiiji 9.?erIongcn, 
3Bit gteiteten jur boUctn SSruft. 

€) Siebcnbu^Icr, frei non S'Jcibc, 

Sn ©cfd^cnf, bu fd^bnc ^ente, 
©rinnrc mid^ an ©tiidt unb Suft! 


@IUdf ber @ntfcmnng 

SrinI, 0 Siingltng, Oliicte 

Saglang aug bcr Sicbftcn ©Me, 
3lbcnb§ gauH’ i^r 33ilb bidij ein; 

S?ctn SScrIiebter l^ab’ c§ beffcr, 

Sod^ ba§ ^liidE bleibt tntmer grbfeer, 
gem non bcr ®cliebten fcin. 



<S(^abcnf rcuDc 

@nj’ge SJrafte, unb gerne, 
^eimlic^ ttiie bie JSJraft ber ©terne. 
S33iegen bicfeS S5tut gur 9tu'^ 

SKetn loirb ftetd ertucid^ter; 

3)o(;^ mein §erj mirb tiigtic^ Ieid)ler, 
Unb mein ©litd xnmmt immer ju 

9?irgenb§ fann id) fie bcrgeffen, 

Unb bod) fann id^ tut)ig effen, 

^iter ift mein (Seift unb frei; 

Unb unmeidlid^e SUctdrung 
3J?ad^t bie Siebe jur SSerc^rung, 

S)ie SSegier jitr (Sd^marmerei. 

Slufgejogen burd^ bie Sonne, 
©d)mimmt im §aud^ atl)er’fd)cr SlBonne 
So ba§ teid^tfte SBotfd^en nie, 

933ie mein $ets in unb f5>‘^ube. 
grei bon 3^m:d)t, gn gro^ gum 9?eibe, 
£ieb’ iiS), emig Ueb’ idt) fie. 


Sd^abenfceube 

Sn be§ ipapillon^ ©eftalt 
ic^ nod) ben te^tcn 
3u ben bietgeliebten StcUen ; 
3eugen bintmlifd^er Sgergniigen, 
fiber SBiefen, on bie Quelfen, 
Um ben ^iigel, bur<^ ben SBoIb. 



ascc^fci 


bctaufd)’ etn jartlii^ 5paor; 
SSon beg fc^bnen 3JZobd)ciig J^aupte 
Slug ben Stdnjen fdjou’ id^ niebet; 
StHeg, tnag ber Stob nttr raubte, 

<Se^’ ic^ '^ier ini Sitbe loieber, 

93in fo gludltd^, tt»te i(^ mar. 

®ie untarmt if)n ldc[)etnb ftnmm, 
Unb fein 9Kunb genie^t ber ©tunbe, 
3)tc i^m gdt’ge ©otter fenben, 

§ut»ft Bom iBufen ju bem SDiunbe, 
®on bem 9)?unbe ju ben §dnben, 
Unb ic^ “'B itjit ^erum. 

Unb fie fiet)t midj ©d)metterling. 
^itternb Bor beg f5>^eunbg ilerlongen 
©pringt fie auf, ba flieg' id) feme. 
„2iebfter, tomm, il)n einsufangen ! 
Si'omm! id) t)ott' eg gar ju gerne, 
@ern bag Heine bunte ®ing." 


Setbfel 

Sluf Siefcln im Sai^e ba licg’ ic^, mie t)elle! 
SSerbreite bie Slrme ber fommenben SBeUe, 

Unb bublerifd) briidt fie bie fet)nenbe 93ruft ; 

3)ann fiit)rt fie ber Seidjtfinn im ©trome banieber; 
(£g no{)t fic^ bte jlueite, fie ftreii^elt mid) mieber: 
©0 ftt^r i^ bie (Jreiiben ber med)felnben Suft. 



SBtinbef 

Unb boc^, unb fo traurig, berjcljlcifft bu toergebcng 
®t€ fdftliti^eu ©tunben bc§ etlenben Scbenss, 

SBeti bi(^ ba§ gclicbtcfte 3Jfabc^cn bergifet ! 

O, ruf fie juriidc, bic boiigen 3'^' ten •' 
fu§t fi(^ fo fiifec bte J2if)f)e ber 
Site fount fief) bie iiippc ber (Srften getii^t. 


S^Itnbefnb 

O lieblicf)e 2:f)crefe! 

9Bie loonbeft gleid^ tn^ ®bfc 
®ein offne^ Slugc fid) ! 

®ie §lugen jugclninbcn, 

.fpoft bu mid) fc^neE gefuttben, 
Unb loorum fingft bu eben mid)? 

2)u foftteft mid^ ouf^ bcftc 
Unb f)ielteft mid) fo feftc, 
fonf in* beinen ©d^ofe. 
ft'oum morft bu oufgebunben, 

SBor oEe Suft toerfd^munben ; 

®u lic^cft foft ben fBlinben fo§. 

@r toppte f)in unb htieber, 
SSerrenfte faff bie ©lieber, 

Unb oBe fop^iten if)n. 

Unb hiiBft bu mid^ nid^t lieben, 
©0 ge^’ td^ ftet§ tm Siruben* 

3Bie mit oerbunbnen ?lugen !^in. 



44 (Stirbt bcr fo gilt bcr Salg 

bet fo gilt bet 93alg 

SKittagc fa^en h)ir 
Sungcg 3Sotf im Stul^len; 

Sttnor fain, imb „ftirbt bcr 
SBoItt’ cr mit un§ fbiclen. 

Sebcr mciner gtcunbc fofj 5 

bci fcincm .^r^djcn; 

Sfmor btieS bic gactcl aitiS, 

©prad); „.^icr ift ba§ Stcrjc^cn!" 

Unb bic fif glomm, 

Siefe man cilig tnanbcrn, 10 

Seber briidtc fic gcfdjtoinb 
5n bic §anb beg anbern. 

Unb mir rcid^tc ®orttis 
@tc mit ©pott iinb ©d)crsc; 
ft'aum bcritl)rt mein Jing^r fic, 15 

.fjicll cntflammt bic Slcrjc. 

©engt mir 9Iugcn nnb ®cfid)t, 

©c^t bic iBruft in gltttnntcn, 

liber meincm .^auptc fd^Ing 

f^aft bic @Iut pfammen. 20 

£5fd)cn moUt’ id), f)atfd)te ju; 

1)o(^ eg brennt beftonbig; 

©tatt 511 fterben marb bcr 
SRcd^t bci mir lebcnbig. 
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SUiad^tigeS Ubevrafd^v'u 

©n (Strom entrau^d^t ummdtttem ^elfenfuale, 

33 em Djean ciltg 30 Ocrbtnbcit ; 

SBoS aud^ fM) f^Jtegetn mog bon G!)runb 30 ©runbcn, 
© manbelt unauftjaltfom fort 3U Sale. 

®amontfd^ aber ftitrst mit einem SJtalc — 

Sl^r fotgten ®erg unb SBatb in SlMrbctroinben — 

<3id^ DrcaS, 93 e^agcn bort 311 finbcn, 

Unb l^emmt ben Smif, begicn3t bic mcitc ®(^olc. 

®ie SBeUe fpriiljt unb ftaunt snriict nnb lpcicl)et 

Unb fd)n)itlt bergait, fid) immcr fclbft 3U li.iifcii , 10 

. ©etjcmmt ift nun 3um '-Batcr l)in bo'-s (Streben. 

®te fd^mantt unb ru^t, 3um ©cc 3uriidEgcocid)ct ; 
©eftirnc, .fpiegdub fid), befd)aun bo^ iiBiintcn 
35 e^ 2Belienf(t)lagS am fib neueg iieben. 

^ie Sicbenbc fdbffibt 

©n 93 IidE bon bcinen Slugcn in bic meinen, 15 

©n ffiu^ bon bcinem ®Junb auf mcinem SPtunbc, 

Sffier babon I)at, mie id^, geJoiffc Si'unbe, 

2Wog bem moS anberd mot)l crfrcuUd) fd)eineni’ 

©tfemt bon bir, entfrcmbet bon ben SKeinen, 

gfi^r’ td^ ftets bic ®ebanfen in bic 9 ?unbe, 20 

Unb tmmer treffen fie auf jene ©tifttbc, 

®ie einsige; bo fang’ id^ an 3U loeinen. 
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5l&f(^ieb 

S)te 3:rone trocfnet roiebet unoerfel^eng : 

@r liebt ja, benf’ id), ^er in btefe ©tiUc, 
Unb foUteft bu ni(i^t in bie rei(^enV 

SSernimni bo§ fiifpetn bicfe^ fiiel)en)el)cn§ ! 

SD^ein einjig @tfld auf (Srben ift bein SBillc, 
"Sein frcunblid^er ju mir; gib mir cin 


9(iif(^icb 

3Bar unerfattUd) nad) niei taufcnb Sufjen 
Unb mufet’ mit cinem Sufj am (Snbc fi^ciben. 

9?ad^ Berber Jrennung tiefcmpfunbncn 2cibcn 
SBar mir ba^ Ufer, bom id) mid) cntriffen, 

5Diit 2Bol)nungcn, mit iBcrgen, .f)iigeln, 

©olang ic^’^’ bcutlid) fa^, cin ©c^a^ bei; ; 

3ule^t im 93lauen blieb cin Slugentneiben 
Sin fernentroidjnen lic^tcn ^infterniffcn. 

Unb enblid), aU’ ba‘5 9Jiecr ben 83lid umgrenste, 

5iel mir juriid in^ ^^erj mein SSerlangen; 
fud^te mein SSertorne^ gar nerbroffen. 

3)0 mar e§ glei^, aliJ ob ber ^immcl gtanjte; 

9Kir fc^ien, al^ more ni^tg mir, ni(^t§ entgangen, 
Site l^att’ id) aHeg, ma§ ic^ je genoffen. 



9 tetfe jel^rung 

9tetfe)C^ntng 

©ntwfi^nen foEt’ i(i^ mid; bom ®Ionj ber Slide, 
SD?ein Sebeit foKten fie nic^t mel)v betfcfibnen. 
SBo^ man ®ef(^id n'-nitt, Idgt fid^ nid^t berffi^nen ; 
mei^ CiS mo^l unb trat lieftiirst juriide. 

9 ?un mu§t’ id^ am^ bon feinem meitern ®(udc ; 
©leid^ fing ic^ an bon biefen unb bon jenen 
9 ?ot»enb’gen ! 3 )ingcn fonft mid) 311 entmbtincn : 
Slotmenbig fd)ien mir nidjtiS, aB il)re Slide. 

®e8 SJeineS ®Iut, ben SielgcnuB bcr ©peifen, 
Seguemlid)teit unb ©d^Iaf nnb fonft’ge @aben, 

• ®efettf(f)aft mieg id) meg, bofe )benig btiebe. 

©0 lann ic^ rubig burd) bie 2BeIt nun reifen : 

SBoS id^ fiebarf, ift iiberaU 311 ^obcn, 

Unb Unentbel)rli(^§ bring’ id^ mit — bie i^iebe. 


993 tcbcrftnbcn 

Sft e§ mbgtid), ©tern ber ©ternc, 
®rud’ ic^ mieber bic^ an’g 
Sld^, roa§ ift bie 9 Zac^t bcr 
gur cin §tbgrunb, fitr ein ©d£)mer3 ! 
3a, bu bift e^, meiner f^ifuben 
©ilfeer, lieber SBiberpart; 

©ngebenf bergangner Seiben, * 
©dtioubr’ id^ bor bet ©egenmart. 



SBieberfinben 

Site bie SBctt im tiefften ®tunbe 
Sag on ©otteS crt’ger Sruft, 

Drbnet’ cr bie erfte ©tunbe 
2Rit er^abner ©^bpfungStuft. 

Unb ct ba§ SBort : toetbe ! 

®o erflong eiit fc^mer 5 li^ Stc^! 

Site baei Sill mil SDZa^tgebarbe 
3n bie SBirElid^leiten brad). 

Sluf tat fid) ba§ Si(^t, fo trennte 
Sc^eu fi(^ ginfternte bon il)m, 

Unb fogleid) bie (Slentcntc 
©dieibenb auScinanber fliet)n. 

5Haf(^, in toilbcn, n)nften jtranmen, 
13ebe0 nad) bcr SBeite rang, 

©tarr, in ungcnief^ncn Utaumen, 

0^ne ©cbnfuc^t, ot)ne Sflang. 

©tuntm toar allog, ftill unb bbe, 
©infant ®ott juni erftcnmal! 

!Da erfd)uf cr SJiorgenrdt'e, 

3)ie erbarnite fi^ ber Dual ; 

©ic cntloidcltc bent 2ritbcn 
©in crflingenb garbenfpiel, 

Unb nun fonnte toieber licbcn, 

SBaS crft auiScittanber fiel. 

Unb mit ciligem Seftrcben 
©ud)t fi(^ bja^ fid^ ange^brt; 

Unb jft ungeme^nent Seben 
Sft ®efdt)l unb ©lid gefe^rt. 



SoUtttonbnad^t 

©ci’g ©rgretfen, fei eg JRoffen, 

3Benn eg nur fic^^ fa^t unb ’^dlt! 

SlUa^ braud^t nic^t i«c^r ju fd^offen, 
SSir erfd^affen feine 28elt. 

@ 0 , mit morqenroten 
9li^ eg mtd^ an ocinen 2>iunb, 

Unb bic 9Jad^t mit taufenb Sicgeln 
Sl’rfiftigt fternen'^ett ben S3unb. 

©cibe finb mir auf ber (Srbe 
SKufterl^aft in greub’ unb nnal, 

Unb ein jmeiteg SBort : @g merbe ! 
2:rennt ung nic^t gum jtocitenmal. 

93oUmonbna<bt 

^errin, fog’, mag I)eif?t bog f^tuftern 
Syog bemegt bir tcig bic S4i^en ? 
fiifpelft immer Uor bid) l^in, 
iiicblid^cr otg SBcineg 9J4>pcn ! 

®cnfft bu beiricn 3JZunbgefc£)toiftcrn 
S^od^ cin ^ord^cn berjujicl^n ? 

Sd) milt fuffen ! Stiffen ! fogt’ id). 

<Sd^au’ ! Sm jmeifetl^often ®unfet 
©liil^en btut)enb otte 3tt’eigc, 

SRieber fpietet ©tern onf ©tern; 

Unb, fmorogben, burd^g ©eftriiud^c 
2:aufenbffittigcr ^orfunfet : 
i5)od^ betn @etft ift oHem fern. ’ 

Sd^ mitt liiffcn ! Jftaffen ! fogt’ id). 



2ln ooUen 33ufd^eljit)cigen . . . 

®ein ©clicbtcr, fern crfjrobet 
©leic^erwei^ tm ©ancrfiifeen, 
ein ungludfel’geg ©liicf. 

@uc^ im SSoCmonb ju begru|en 
Jgwbt it)r t)eilig angelobct, 

S)iefc§ ift ber Stugenblid. 

Join fiiffen! Mffen! fag’ 


tiollen Siif^eljttieigen . . . 

Sin noQcn 3)uf(^eljtt)cigcn, 
©eliebte, ftcl) nur l)in ! 

Sal bir bic ^riidtite jeigen, 
Umfc^alct ftacl)Ug griin. 

©ic ’^angen tangft gcballct, 
©till, unbetannt init fid) ; 

Sin Sift, ber fd)aufclnb loallct, 
SEBiegt fie gcbulbiglid). * 

®oc!b immer rcift non tnnen 
Unb fctiwillt ber branne Slern; 
Sr ntOd)te Suft getoinnen 
Unb fat)’ bie ©onne gent. 

S)ie ©ct)ate pla^t unb nteber 
SWa^t er fi^ freubig lod; 

<So fallen meine fiieber 
®et)ouft in beinen ©d^ofe. 



taufenb J^ormcu . . . 
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3n tnufenb |$otmen . . . 

Sn toufenb J5ormcn tnagft bu bid) tierftcden, 

2) od), ?IEcrUebfte, gkid) rrtcnw’ bid^; 

3) u magft mit 3oi*l5crfd)(etcrn bid^ bcbedten, 
HHgegenlbart’gc, gleid) crfcii.i' ic^ bid). 

2In ber ti^inftcti’, jungpm ©treben, 6 

2infd^5ngett)ad)fne, gleid) erfeiin’ ie^ bic^ ; 

3n beg Sbanolcg reiiicm SSellenleben, 
SlHfd^meid^el^aftc, luot)t erfenii’ id^ bid). 

SBenn fteigenb fid) ber 9BaffetflraI)l entfaltct, 
SlHfpielenbc, wie frol) ertenit’ id) bid) ! lo 

SBenit SBolfc fid) gcftaltcnb umgeftaltct, 
Slllmannigfalt’ge, bort crtenn' id) bid) 

9fn beg gcbluniten ©d)(eicrg 3!Bicfcnte))bid), 
StUbuntbefternte, fd)5n erlenn’ idl) bic^ ; 

Unb greift itmt)cr ciii taufenbarm’ger ISpptd), is 

O Sinumftammernbe, bo lenii’ id) bid). 

SBenn om ©ebirg ber 9D?orgen fid^ entgiinbet, 
@leid), 2lCert)eiternbe, begritfe’ id) bid), 

®ann fiber mir ber Apimniet rein fid^ rfinbet, 
9int)er5ern)eiternbe, bonn otm’ id) bic^. 20 

SBog i(^ mit aufecrm ©inn, mit innerm fenne, 

®u 2lttbctet)renbe, fenn’ ic^ bur(^ bid^ ; 

Unb tnenn idt) ?inal)§ 5Rament)unb?rt nenne, 

5D?it jebem flingt ein 5)?ame noc^ ffir bic^. 
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^In Sina 


9(n £itia 

Ciebd^en, tommen biefe Steber 
Semal^ toieber bir ^ur ^anb, 

©i^e 6etm S!tat)iere niebcr, 

SBo bcr greunb fonft bei btr ftanb. 

£a6 bie ©aiten rafd^ erflingeit 5 

Unb bann fie^ in^ ®u(i) t)inein : 

9?ur nid^t lefen, immer fingen, 

Untk etn jebesi Slatt ift bein ! 

9ld^, tvk traurig in Settern, 

©c^tnarj auf tneife, bas:^ 2ieb micb mi, ' 10 
au^ beiuem ®funb nergbttern, 

2 ) 0 !^ ein ^crrei^en tann ! 


Sieb XiixmM 

3uin ©e^en geboren, 

3um ©d[)auen beftellt, 

©cm ^urme gefd^moren, 15 

(^efdUt mir bie SSett. 

Sd) WidE' in bie J^ernc, 

2d) feb' in ber 
®eh SKonb unb bie ©tente, 

!Dert aaSalb unb basS 5Re^. 


20 



iiicb beg SUrmerg 
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00 fe!^’ in alien 
®ic eloige ^ier, 

Uttb irie mtr’g gefatten, 

©efaH’ ic^ aud) ntir. 

glfidlic^en Stugen, 6 

2Bag |e il^r gefei^n, 

©g jei joic eg JooUe, 

@g tuar bod^ fo fd^bn! 



LIGHTER OCCASIONAL SONGS. FANCIES 


2 )cr ttcuc 

id) nod) ein ®na6c ioar, 

Sperrte man mid^ cin; 

Unb fo fafe id) mand)e^ Sa’^r 
liber mir adein, 

9Sic in SRutterlcib. 5 

®od) bu ioarft mein 
(^olbnc ^bantafie, 

Unb id) marb cin marrner ^elb, 

2Bic ber ^rin^ ^ipi, 

Unb bnrd)50(i bic SBcIt. 10 

Svante mand) triftadan ©^tofe 
Unb 5cr|tbrt’ aucb, 

SSarf mein blinfcnbc^ 

®racbcn burd) ben Sand). 

Sa, id) mar cin 3D?ann! 15 

9{ittcrlid) befreit' id) bann 
®ic ^rin^effin jifeb; 

©ie mar gar 5U obligeant, 
gul)rtc mid^ ju Sifd^, 

Unb id) mar galant. 
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Siettung 

Unb tftr ^uf; toot ©dttcrbrot, 

©lii^enb Irie bet SKcin. 

! ic^ liebte faft mic^ +ot ! 

SRingg mit ©onnenfi^ein 
Sffiat fie cmailltert. 

! hjer ^at fie iitiv entfui^r* ? 

.^ielt lein 3fluberbonb 
©ie suritcf Dom frf)nellcn ‘‘‘ 

©agt, too ift i{)r iJanb ? 

SBo bcr 3Scg bat)tn ? lo 

diettung 

9J?cin SKcibt^en l»arb mir ungetreu, 
mad)tc mict) gum g’^cubetiboffcr ; 

®a lief id^ an eiti flie^enb SBaffcr, 

©aS SSaffer Hcf ipor mir ttorbci. 

S)a ftanb id) mtn, licrj^BcifcInb, ftumni ; is 

Snt ft'opfc war iniv’S luie bctrunfcn, 
f^aft )uar’ id) in’ ben ©trom gcfnnfcn, 
ging bie SScIt mit mir bcrinn. 

9fiif cinmat t)5rt’ id) mac!, baS ricf — 
monbtc juft bat)in ben fTiiidcn — 20 

mar ein ©timmd)cn ,^inn (Sntjuden: 

„9ffimm bid) in ac^t! bcr ift tief." 

2)a lief mir ma§ bnrd)5 flange Sint, 
fef)’, fo ift’^ ein liebci? SRabc^en ; 

5Sd) frage fie : „9Bie I)ei§t bu ?" — ^*„S?atI)d^en !" — 

„D fd)one§ ^atl)d)en ! 2)n bift gut. 


25 



SRobembcrlicb 


„®u bom $:obe mic^ guritcf, 

9luf immcr banf’ bit mein Seben ; 
SiHcin bag ^ei^t mir incnig geben, 

9lun fei auc^ meineg Sebeng ®Iiid!" 

Unb bann ftagt’ id) i^t'.mcinc 9?ot, 

%)ie feeing bic 5lugcn liebtic^ nicber; 

tii^te fie unb fie mid) mieber, 

Unb — borbert)anb nic^tg mel)r bon Siob. 

9{obcmbetIicb 

®cm ©c^ugen, bod^ bem alien ni(|t, 

3u bem bie ©onne fliel)t, 

®er ling il^t ferueg 9lngefid)t 
SDJit SBolfen iiberjietit; 

3)em Slnaben fei bteg iiieb gemeiljt^ 

®er 5tt)ifd)cn Sfofen fpielt, 

Ung l)brct unb 5UV rcd)tcn 3^*^ 

SRad) fd)bnen ^erjen sicit. 

®urc^ if)n l^ot ung beg SBinterg 9?ad^t, 
©0 ^a^ltd^ fonft unb taut), 

®ar manc^en toerten gebrac^t 

Unb mondie tiebe gr®**- 

®on nun an foil fein fd^bneg Silb 
Sim ©ternenl}immel ftebn, 

Unb er folf ctoig bolb unb milb 
Ung oufs unb unterget)n. 



SIi; SDtignon 


liber j£al unb gtufe 9etra3en, 

3te^et rein ber Sonne SEBagen. 

3ld^, fie regt in t^rem iiauf, 

Sotoie beine, mein<' ©c^merijen, 

©tin im ^erjen, 

3nmier morgen^ toieber onf. 

Sbaum milt ntir bie 9lad)t nocf) froninten, 
3)enn bie S^rciume feiber tommen 
9?nn in trauriger ©eftatt ; 

Unb icf| fitljlc biefer ©(i^merjen 
©tin im .g)er^en 
^imlid) bilbenbe ©email. 

©(i)on feit mandjen fd)5nen 3ol)reii 
©el)' i{^ unten ©d)iffe fabren, 

3ebeg fommt -an feinen 0rt ; 

3lber a^, bie fteten ©djmerjen, 
geft im ^erjen, 

©dbrnimmen nid;t im ©trome fort. 

©ebbn in Stieibern muf? id) fommen, 
Slug bem ©d)ranl finb fie genommen, 
SBeit eg Sefttofl ^fi; 

SJliemanb abnet, baf) won ©dbmersen 
|)er 3 im .^ergen 
©rimmig mtr jerriffen ift. 



Sd SScd^fellieb 5um !ianje 

^eimtid^ mu^ ict) tmmer weincn, 

5l6cr freunblic^ fann i(^ fc^einen 
Unb I'ogar gefunb unb rot; 

. SBorcn tbblid^ biefe ©djoterjen 

3Ketnem ^erjcn, 6 

9td), fd^on lange war’ tot. 

SSeii^feliieb junt 

Xxe ©leic^giiltigen 

S!om;n mit, o ®d)5ne, tomni mit inir ^unt Jonje; 
Stonjcn gel^brct jum fefttic^cn log. 

Sift bu mein Sdja^ nic^t, fo tannft bu eg merbeii, 
SBirft bu eg nimincr, fo tanjen toir bod^. lo 

Stomm mit, o ®d)5nc, fomm mit mir jum ^anje; . 
2:anjcn oertjerrlidjt ben fcftlidjen 3;ag. 

S)ie 3®^tlici^en 

Dl)ne bidt), Siebfte, mag morcn bic 5«ftf? 

0f)ne bid^, ©uf 3 C, mag marc ber STanj? 

583drft bu mein Sd)a^ nid)t, fo mbdE)t’ i^ nidt)t tonjen, is 
Slcibft bu eg immer, ift Scbcn ein geft. 

Ct)ne bi(^, Sicbftc, mag maren bic 
O^ne bid), ®ufee, mag more ber ^Eonj? 

3)ie ® leidiguUigen 

2 af 5 fie nur ticben, unb faft bn ung tanjen! 
(Sd)mad)tenbc 2iebc bcrmcibct ben STang. 20 

®d)tingcn mir frOt)lic^ ben brct)cnben 9{cif)en, 

©^Icid)cu bic anbern gum bommcmben SBalb. 

Safe fie nur liebcn, unb lafe bu ung tongen ! 
<S^mai^tenbe Sicbc Ocrmeibet ben Sang. 



SJcTfd^iebeiic (Smpfinbungcn on cinent Spio^e 
3)ic 3<ittlid^en 

2a^ [ic bret)en, uitb lof? bu un§ luanbcln ! 
SBanbeIn ber Siebe tft San;^. 

Sfmor, ber na^c, er l^orct fie f^joiten, 

SRSd^et fic^ einmat unb rad^et fid^ bafb 
fia^ fie fid^ brcf)cn, unb laff bu i.n§ vj-inbclita! 
SBonbeIn ber Siebe ift t)immlif(t)cr 3;an5. 


SSerfi^iebenc @tn|ifinbunf|en on cincm $!a^c 

2)a^ 3Jlabcl)en 

^ctb’ il)n gefetjen ! 

SBic ift mir 9 efcl)el)en ? 

C t)iinntlifct)er Stidf ! 

(£r toniint niir cntgegen ; 

Sdi) iucict)e nertegcn, 
fcf)>uante siiritd. 

3d^ itre, id) trciiime ! 

3t)r ®numc, 

SSerbergt mcine grcube, 

SSerberget mein ©liiif! 

Der gUngling 

§ier muf) id) fie finben! 

Sc^ fat) fie t)crfdf)tt)inben, 

St)r foigte ntein SlidE. 

<Sie lam mir entgegcn, 

2)ann trat fie toerlegen* 

Unb fc^amrot suritd. 



60 Scrfd^iebene ffimpfinbungen an einem 5pio^c 

Sft’g .^offnung ? finb’ib Sraumc ? 

Soume, 

©ntbcdt mir btc Siebftc, 

(Sntbccft mir mein @Iiid! 

2)er @cbma(btentoe 

.^ier Itag’ ic^ toerborgen 5 

jDcm touenben SWorgen 
SDicin ciiifom ©cfd^id'. 

SSerfannt bon ber SDJenge, 

SBic ^iet)’ id) in^ @ngc 

SKid^ ftiUe jurud! 10 

O jartlic^c Sccic, 

■D fc^weige, bcrl^c^Ic 
®ie emigen Seiben, 
i8cr^cl)lc bcin ©tiid? 

2)cr Sa^er 

lo^net mid^ b^utc ir. 

SKit bobbeder SJeute 
©in gutciJ ©cfd^id. 

®er rcbtic^e 35iener 
SSringt unb .^iii^ncr 

Selabcn 5 urud. 

4>icr finb’ id^ gefongen 
9Inc^ 9SSgcI nod^ ^ongen. 

©S lebe ber SSger, 

GsS Icbc fein ©liict! 


ao 
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C4)cfcUfd^aft(id^c& graijefpiel 

9(nttiiottcn Bet rinem gefeUft^afttit^en ^rngcfBiel 

35ie ^ame 

9Sa^ ein ttieiblic^ ^erg trfreuf 
3 n ber Heim imb gro^cn S5cU‘P 
©anj gctt)i§ ift e«i ba'i 9?cue, 

SDeffen ®Iute ftels gefaHt. 

35od^ Uiel tuerter ift bie STrcite, c 

®ie, aud) in ber ( 5 i^ud)tc 
9Zoc^ niit Siluten un«! erfreut. 

®er junge S)err 

5pari3 tnar in 2 t 5 alb unb ^filjlcn 
9Jiit ben 9?l)mf)t)en n)ot)l befannt, 

Sig it)m wm il^n 311 qndlen, to 

S)rei ber .^immfifd^en gefanbt. 
llnb ful)lte tnol^I ini SKfi^len, 

; 5 n ber alt* unb nenen 
S^iemanb tneljr ®erlegen^eit. 

2)er ©rfal^rene 

@etj ben SBeibern sart entgegen : ib 

S)u geroinnft fie, aiif mein 2 Bort! 

Unb mer rafd^ ift unb nermegen, 

Sommt nieUeidit nod} beffer fort. 

S)oc!^ mem menig bran getegen 

©(i^einet, ob er reist unb riil^rt, 20 

®er beleibigt, ber Oerfiifjrt. 
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®efellf(i^aftlid^e§ groflefptel 
33er 

SBielfad^ ift ber 9){en)(^cn ©treben, 

S^re Unru^, i^t ®erbrufe; 

Slud^ ift ntan(^c§ ®ut gegeben, 

SKandier liebtid^e ®enu^. 

®od) ba^ gtflfete ©liid im Sebcn 6 

Unb bet retd;li(^fte ©ctDinn 
Sft cin guter leic^ter ©inn. 

3)er (ugige Slat 

SBer bet 2)?enfd)en tOrid)t ^£reibcn 
^tSgtid) ficf)t unb tSglid) fi^ilt 
Unb, luenn anbre 9?arren bleibcn, lo 

©etbft fiir cincn 9?arrcn gilt, 

®cr triigt fi^hicrer, ol^ jut SJiutile 
Srgenb cin bclaben Xier. 

Unb, h)ic id) im Sitfcn fuf)Ie, 

SBaf)rIid)! fo crgetjt C!^ mir. 


15 



FOLK 80NG8 


@(inget 

2Ba§ I)5r’ ic^ braufeen toor bem Tor, 
SBog auf ber Sriide fdjaHen ? 

Sa§ ben ©efang oor unferm D^r 
3m ©ante mibcri^atfen ! 

Ter Jfbnig fprad)’!§, ber 5)Sage lief: 

Ter S^nabe fam, ber Stdnig rief : 
fia^t mir l)erctn ben 3Ilten ! 

©egriifeet fcib mir, cble .f»crnt, 

©egrtifet it)r, fdjbne Tamen ! 

SQSelc^ reidjer ^immcl ! ©tern bci ©tern ! 
9Ber fennet i^re SRamcn ? 

3m ©oat ooU ipradjt nnb ,^crrlid)feit 
©^lie^t, §lugen, eudj j t)ier ift nidit ^eit, 
©id^ ftounenb ju ergb^en. 

Ter ©anger briidt’ bic ?lugen ein 
Unb f(^Iug in UoIIen Tbnen ; 

Tie fRttter fc^outen mutig bretn 
Unb in ben ©d)ofe bie ©(^bncn. 

Ter Sbnig, bem bog £ieb gefiel, 
fiiefe, i^n jn el)ren fiir fein ©pitl, 

Sine golbne ^ette reid^en. 
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S3eil(i)cn 


SDxe gotbnc Stctte 916 mir nicl)t, 

S)te ®ettc gib ben SJittern, 

Sor beren fu^nem 5!lngefici^t 
®cr geinbe Sangen 

@ib [ic bem Siarister, ben bu I)aft, 5 

^Unb Iaf3 nodj bte golbne fiaft 
anbern iJaften tragen. 

Sd) finge, Xuic ber ®ogcI fingt, 

S)er in ben tnoi)net; 

Sa!§ £ieb, bag aug ber SM)(c bvingt, 10 

Sft SoI)n, ber reid)lid) loljnet 
®od), barf id) bitten, bitt' id) eing : 

Saf) mir ben beften 93ed)er SBeing 
3n :purem (Motbc reid^en. 

®r fetd’ il)n an, er tranf il)n aug: ir> 

0 Xranf noH fiif^er Sabc! 

D mot)l bem Ijoc^begtiidten ,^‘)aug, 
aSo bag ift Heine @abc! 

®rgel)t’g end) mot)(, fo bentt an mid), 

Unb banfet @ott fo marm, a(g id) 20 

giir biefen S^runf euc^ banle. 

Sag aSeildben 

Sin aSeild^cn auf ber SBiefe ftanb, 

©ebiidt ift fid^ unb unbefannt; 

(£g mar ein I)cr5igg SSciId)en. 



931unicitflruft 

2)0 lani cine jungc Scf)ftfertu 

STiit Iei(^tcm ©c^ritt unb lunntcrm ©inn 

©a'^cr, baber, 

35ie SBicfc I)er, unb fang. 

5(c^ ! bcnft ba§ S^cild^cn, rt)or’ irf; nur 
©tc fctjbnftc SBIunic bcr 9tutnr, 

Sid), nur cin IlcincS SBcilc^cn, 
mic^ bag Sicbd)cn abgcbfliidt 
Unb an bcin 33ufcn matt gcbriicft ! 

Sl(^ nut, ac^ nur 

(Sin i8icrtctfiunbd)cn tang ! 

Slc^ ! abcr ad) ! bag 9J?ttbd)cn lain 
Unb uid)t in ad)t bag Skild)cn nal)in, 
(Srtrat bag armc SBeitd^cn. 

@g faftf unb ftarb nnb ficnt’ fid^ nod) : 
Unb ftcrb’ id) bcnn, fo ftcrb’ id) bod) 
©urd^ ftc, burd) fic, 

3u it)rcn g-ii^en boc^. 


iBluntengnt^ 

2)cr ©trauf), ben id) gcpfliidet, 
©ru^e bic^ uieltaufcnbinal ! 

^abe mic^ oft gebiidet 
8Id^ mol)! cin taufcnbmal, 

Unb t^n ang $erj gebrudcl 
SBie l^unberttaufenbmat ! 
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®teid^ unb gleid^ 

unb gleii^ 

Sin iBIumenglod^en 
58 ont ®obcn ^erbor 
SBar frii^ gefproffet 
; 5 n liebltc^em 

3)0 font cm Siend^en 5 

Unb nofc^tc fetn; 

3 )ic miiffcn )bot)I bcibc 
giireinanber fein. 

awarj 

S§ tft ein Sconce gefoHen, 

3 )cnn e§ ift noc^ nic!^t 3 eit- 10 

3 ) 0 ^ bon ben SBIiimlein o licit, 

2)0^ bon ben Slitmlcin otlcit 
SBir loerbcn ^od^ erfreut. 

®ci: (SonncnblicE betriigt 
2 Wit iniibcm, folf^em ©d^ein, 15 

! 5 )ie ©d^loolbc fciber litgt, 

®ic ©d[)bjalbc ^clbcr lugt, 

3 Baruin? ©ie lomnit oUein! 

©oUt’ id!) midi) einjetn freuen, 

SBcnn oud^ ber grit^Iing no^? 

®od^ lonimcn hiir ju jhieten, 

®od^ tomnten bJtr 5U jtoeicn, 

®Ietd^ tft ber ©o^|||ec bo. 


20 



®er 2)J uf enf 67 

'Det SRufenfoi^n 

®urc^ 3^etb unb SSJalb ju fdjtoetfen, 

SD?etn i3ieb(i^en hjcgjiipfetfpii, 

©0 ge!^t’^ toon Drt jw 0rt ! 

Unb na(^ bent 2afte reget, 

Unb noc^ bent iUZag bettocget 5 

©id; aUcig on inir fort. 

!3d; fann fie fatint crtnarten, 
jDie erfte Slunt’ iin ®arten, 

S)ie erfte ®Iut’ am ©aunt. 

©ie grit^en tncine iJieber, to 

Unb fomtnt bcr ©Sinter toieber, 

©ing’ ic^ nod; jenen 3;raum. 

* 25d; fing’ i^n in ber SBcitc, 

9Xuf @ife§ Sang’ unb ©reitc, 

35a blut)t ber ©Sinter fc^dn ! is 

9Xud) biefe ©liitc fd)loinbet, 

Unb neue gi^cube ftnbet 
©id) auf bebauten 

!I)enn ntie icb bei ber Sinbe 
35a§ junge ©blf^en finbe, 20 

©ogteid^ erreg’ id^ fie. 

35er ftumfife ©urfd^e bta^t ^i(^, 

35a§ fteife ©Zdbti^en brel^t ftci^ 

3?a(i^ tneiner STOelobie. 
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gebt ben ©o^tcn 

Unb trcibt, burd) unb .^iiget, 

®en fiiebitng hjeit bon ,§au§. 

Sf)r licben l^olben SRufcn, 

9Bonn ru^’ id) i^r am SBufcn 6 

3tuc^ cnblid^ micber au§? 

^ab’ oft eincit bumfjfen, fd)n)cren 0tnn, 

6in gar fo f(^njcrc^ SSlnt! 

SBcnn id^ bci ineincr ©briftef bin, 

3ft alleS micbcr gut. lo 

3d) fcl)’ fie bort, id) fcl)’ fie t)ier 
Unb meif) nid)t aiif ber ®clt, 

Unb mie unb too unb l»onn fie mir, 

SBorum fie mir gcfollt. 

35a£j fd)tt)arje ©dbclmcnoug’ bobrein, in 

S)ic fd)toorje S^roue brouf, 

Set)’ id) cin cinsig 9Wal I)incin, 

S)ie ©eele get)t mir ouf. 

3ft cine, bic fo ticbcu 9)iunb, 

Siebrunbc SBdnglciu bot!* ■■«> 

3((b, unb c§ ift nod) ctmaS runb, 

®a fiebt fein 3Cug’ fid) fatt! 

Unb tocnn fie bcnn foffen borf 
Sm luft’ge^ beutfcben Song, 

35a^ gebt bfmnt, boS gebt fo fdborf, 

®a fid)!’ id) mid) fo ganj! 
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S)cr untrcMc ft naif 
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Unb JDcnn’sS i^r toiinxlig loirb nnb luarm, 

2)0 tuieg’ id) fic fogleic^ 

Sin meiner Sruft, in nicinem Sirin, 

’g ift mir cin Sfinigrcid)! 

Unb ipcnn fie licbenb nod) niir blidf r. 

Unb oUeg runb bcrgifd, 

Unb bonn on incine S3riifi gebriidt 
Unb h)ciblid) cing gcf/if^t, 

2)ag louft mir bur^ bag fKitdcnmorl 
©ig in bic gro^c ^cl)’ ! lo 

bin fo fd)niad), id) bin fo ftorl, 

9)Ur ift fo JooI)I, fo h>cl) ! 

2)0 mb(^t’ id) me^r nnb immcr mcl)r, 

2)cr 2ag ttjirb mir nid)t long; 

SScnn id) bic 5Itad)t and) bci il)r lunr’, is 

2at»or tocir’ mir nid)t bong. 

bcnf’, id) I)altc fic cinmol 
Unb bd^c mcine i?uft; 

Unb cnbigt ficl^ nid)t mcinc Dual, 

©terb’ id) on il)rer SJruft! •->o 

2)cr nntrcne ^nabe 

@g hjor cin Slnobc frcd^ gcnnng, 

3!Bar crft oug J^ifonfrcicj^ fommen, 

2)er l^ott’ cin ormeg SKobcI jung 
©or oft in Slrm genommen, 

Unb licbgcfoft unb licbgcbcrjt, 25 

Sllg Sroutigom I)cruntgcfd)cr5t 
Unb cnblic^ fic ocrtoffcn. 
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!5)er untrcue Stnabc 


15)ag braune SOiabel boS erfubr, 

58ergingcn i^r bie ©innen, 

@ie la^t’ unb weint’ unb bet’t’ unb ftfinjur; 

©0 fui^r bie ©eel’ bott l^inncn. 

®ie ©tunb’, ba fie toerfd^iebeti ttiat, s 

S^^irb bong bent Suben, grauft fcin §oar, 

©S trcibt it)n fort ju ^ferbc. 

, ©r gab bie ©poren frcu^ unb guer 
Unb ritt aiif olle ©eiten, 

^eriiber, ^iniiber, t)in unb t)cr, to 

ft'onn feinc JRul)’ crreiten, 

IHeit’t fiebcn Sag’ unb fiebeii Siocpt; 

©^ bli|t unb bonnert, ftiirmt unb Irac^t, 

!5)ic (Jlulcn tei^cn itbcr. 

Unb reit’t in S3lit^ unb 2Kcttcrfc[)ein is 

Oemauertucrt cntgcgcn, 

Sinb’t’^ '4^fcrb t)Quf} on unb Iried)t pincin 
Unb buctt fid) nor bcin Sicgen. 

Hub toie er tappt, unb tuic cr fiiblt, 

©id) unter ipin bie ©rb’ crlnutilt ; 20 

©r ftiirjt tool)! t)unbcrt ft'laftcr. 

Unb ate er fid^ ermonnt bont ©^log, 

©icbt er brei Sidjtlcin fc^Ieic^en. 

®r rafft fi^ auf unb frabbelt nod); 

®ic S*i^tlein feme rtteidien ; 25 

5irr ful)rcn il)n, bie Qucr’ unb Song’, 

^Jreppouf, tVcppob, burc^ enge ©fing’, 

SScrfoUne toiifte SteHer. 



J)er ©olbfd^mtebsgefell 

9fuf cinmat ftel)t er im ©act, 
©iel^t fi^en l^anbert ©fifte, 

^ol^Iaugig grinfen attjuinal 
Unb totnfen i^nt gum gcftc 
@r fiel^t fein ©^S^el unten on 
SKit h)ei|en 3:uci^crii atigetan, 

3)ic loenb’t fi^ — 


^(olbfd^inieb^gcfcll 

(£§ ift bod^ meinc iflac^bariu 
@tn allcrliebftesi 9)Jabcl>n ! 

2Bie frii^ id^ in ber ^Berfftatt bin, 

58IidE’ ic^ nac^ intent Sfibc^en. 

3u JHing unb S!ctte )jod^’ idt) bann 
©ie feinen goibnen ©ral^td^cn. 

9ld^, benf id), toann, unb toieber, »uann 
fold^ cin 9dng fiir Sl’atl)d)cn ? 

Unb tut fie erft bie ©cbaltetn ouf, 
jDo lommt boS gon^c ©tcibtd^cn 
Unb feilfd^t unb hjirbt mit fjellcm ^ouf 
Um§ Sltterlei im Sftbd^en. 

Sd^ feile; mol^t jerfeil’ id) bann 
Slud^ mond^eS gotbne S)rfit)tc^en. 

5Der iDJeifter brummt, ber t)arte ^ann ! 
($r merft, es mar bog Sdbd^cn. 



©c^nfud^t 

Unb flugsi, tnie nut bcr .^lanbel ftilf, 
@Icid) grcift fie nod) bem 5Rabd)cn. 

toeife iDotjI, ttiaS fie f^jinnen ioill: 

(£§ I)Dfft ba^ liebe SWobi^cn. 

S)o§ Heine tritt; 

!Sa benf’ id) inir bog 3Babd)en, 

!5)ag ©trumpfbanb benf icb Qud) h)ot)I niit, 
fc^enft’d bem licben SKabc^cn. 

Unb nai^ ben iJif)pcn ful)rt ber ®d)a^ 
©as! aCerfeinfte f5dbd)cn. 

D War’ id) boc^ an feineni ^la^, 

SBie id) mir ba§ 9)Jabc^en! 


©cl^nfiui^t 

t 

28asi jie'^t mir bas .^xrj fo ? 
SSBa^ jie^t mid) l^inans!? 

Unb winbct unb fd)raubt mid) 
2lu^ l^i'nmer unb §au^? 

SBie bort fid^ bie SBolfen 
Urn gdffK bcr 5 iel)n ! 

©a mijd)t’ ic^ l)iniiber, 

©a mbcf(t’ id| wo'^t t)in! 

9?un wiegt fidf) ber SRaben 
(Scfelliger f^Iug; 

Sdt) mifct)e mid^ brunter 
Unb folgc bem 3ug- 
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©cl^nfirc^t 

Unb 93erg unb (iJcmSiirr 
Umfitti(^ett totr ; 

@ie iDetlct ba brunten, 
ftJtibe nac]^ il)t. 

®o fommt fie unb tuanbeTt ; 5 

Stt) cite fobatb, 

Gin fingenbcr SBogcI, 

3unt bufdfjigen SBatb. 

©ie Jneilet imb I)orc£)ot 

Unb Icid^elt ntit )icl) : 10 

„@r finget fo Uebtid^ 

Unb fingt cS an niict(." 

®ie fd^cibcnbc ©onne 
SSergutbct bic ^bl)n ; 

®ie finnenbc ©djOne, 15 

©te lafjt e§ gefd)ci)n. 

©ie njonbelt am 58ad)e 
35ic SBiefen cnttang, 

Unb finftcr unb finftrer 

Umfd^Iingt fid) bet @ang. 20 

9tuf einmat erf dicin’ id), 

Gin btinfcnbcr ©tern. 

„2Ba§ gtanjet ba broben, 

©o na)^ nnb fo fern ?“ 

Unb ]^aft bn mit ©taunen 25 

®a§ Seud^ten erblicft, 
lieg’ bir gn 
35a bin id) begliidt! 



<3d)afer3 S'togcUeb 

@il^SferS Slagelieb 

2)0 broken ouf jenem Serge, 

2)0 fte^’ i6) toufenbmol 
Stn meinent ©tobe gebogen 
Unb fc^oue ^iitob in bo§ Jol. 

2)onn folg’ id^ bet toeibenben ^rbe, 
9Ketn ^iinbd^en betoo^ret ntir fie. 

bin l^eruntergelommen 
Unb weife boc^ felbet nid^t mie. 

2)0 tte^et non fd^bnen Slumen 
2)ie gonje SBiefe fo ooU. 

bred^e fie, ol)ne ju Ojiffen, 

2Bem ic^ fie geben foil. 

Unb 3{cgen, ©tnrni unb ©ettjitter 
2?erf)off’ id) unter bem Soum. 

2)ie Jure bort bleibet oerfct)Ioffen ; 
2)od§ oUeb ift leiber ein Jroum. 

fteliet ein fRegenbogen 
SBoI)l liber jenem ^usi ! 

©ie ober ift meggejogen 
Unb meit in bo^ iJonb binouS- 

§inousf in bo5 Sonb unb meiter, 
SieIIeid)t got fiber bie ©ee. 

Sorfiber, it)r ©^ofe, oorfiber! 

2)em ©dbofer ift gor fo meb. 
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@ciftciS = @tuft 

auf bem alien ^lurme ftcl;t 
!J)e§ .f)etben cblcr 
3)er, h)te baiS (Sd^tff borfibergcljt, 

($!§ nioI)t ju fal^rcn 

biefc ®cnne mar ftari. k 

®ieg .^;)er 5 fo fcft unb mtlb, 

2) tc Stnod^cn boU bon 9f{itterntarf, 

S)cr 58edjcr angefiillt ; 

„ 2 )?etn Ijatbe^ iicben ftiimit’ ic^ fort, 

SJerbeI)nt’ bic §aift’ in 9Jul), lo 

Unb bn, bn 3D?cnfct)en=®(^iffIein bort, 
tmmcr, imnxer 511 !" 

Scrgfdjlo^ 

!Da brobcn anf fcncm ©crgc, 

3 ) a fte'^t cin atte^ ©c^Iof?, 

SBo l^intcr 3 ;orcn nnb jCiiren xs 

©onft lauerten 9itttcr unb 5Roft. 

SBerbrannt finb ^iircn unb 3 :ore, 

Unb i'tberall tfi c§ fo ftiH ; 

©asS attc, berfallne ©emSuer 

SDurd^flettr’ id^, mic td^ nur >nill. 20 

^ierneben tag ein Shelter, 

©0 boU bon Idftlid^cm 933ein ; 

92un fteiget nid^t mei)r ntit ^rfigen 
!I)ie SteHnerin Reiter ^incin. 
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SBcrgfd^Iog 

<S>k fel^t ben (^^aften tin 0aalc 
ntcl)r bie Sed^er uin^er, 

0ie fuHt 5 um l^ciligen 3J?al^Ic 

®cm SPfaffcn ba^ 55(afd)d^cn nid^t me^r. 

* 0ie rcid^t bent lufterncn ^S!nQppcn 5 

9iid[)t mcl)r auf bcm ®angc ben JranI 
Unb nimmt fitr fliid^tigc C^abc 
Sliest mel^r ben f(ud[)tigen ®anf. 

®enn alle Salten iinb ®ecfen, 

©ie finb fd[)on lange Derbrannt, 10 

Unb unb @ang unb ^'apeEe 

Sn ©djutt unb 2^rummer ucrluanbt. 

®udj al^ niit unb ^lafc^c 

?Jad) biefen felftgcn .S^ol)n 
Sd) an bent l)citcrften ^age 15 

9J^ein £iebd)en ftcigen gc)cl)n ; 

Sa brdngtc fid) frobcs^ ®cl)agcn 
§erUor aus; uevbbeter Stub, 

Sa ging'^ inic in alien Xagen 

9ied)t feierlicb tuieber ju; 20 

Site inaren fitr ftattli^e (Sidfte 
®ie tncitejtcn 9?dunte bereit, 

Site tarn’ ein ^drdben gegangen 
2lu^ jener tudjtigcn 3^tt; 
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®te ©firobe 

SCte ftiinb’ in feinet ^a^ettc 
®er ttjiirbige Spfaffe fd)Dn ba 
Unb fragte ; SBoUt t^t etnanber ? 

SQ3ir aber IM)eItert ; Sa ! 

Unb tief benjegtcn ©effinge 5 

S)ciS innigften ©runb, 

Seugtc, ftott bet iOicugr, 

S)er Gc^o fdjattenber SJfiinb. 

Unb. atig gegen ben 3lbenb 
Snt ftillen oUc§ berfor, to 

3)a bticftc bic ginbenbe ©onne 
3um febroffen ©ipfet cnipov. 

Unb ^napb’ Slcltncrin gion^en 
2U0 .^erren locit unb breit ; 

©te nimmt fidt) sum Slrcben 5 en 15 

Unb’er pm ®anlc fid) 3cit- 

®ie ©ficbbe 

Sin bem reinften grut)ting§morgen 
©ing bie ©dbafertn unb fang, 

Sung unb fd)i)n unb o^ne ©orgen, 

SDa§ burcb bic getber Uang, 20 

©0 to la ! le ralla ! 

flit ein SWdutdben 
3h»ei, brei ©dbnfcbcn gleid) am Drt, 

©dbotfbaft blidte fie ein SBeild^en ; 

S)odb fie fong unb lodbte fort, 

©0 to la ! te rallo ! 


25 



2)ie Sele^rte 

Unb etn anbrer bot i^r SBanbcr, 

Unb ber britte bot fein |)erj; 

1 J) 0 (^ fie trieb mit unb ®cinbern 
®o toie mit ben Sammern ©djerj, 

SRur la la! le raHa! 

35ic SJefebrte 

SBei bem ©lanje ber 3tbenbr6te 
(■Sling i(^ ftill ben SBalb entlang,. 

®amon fafe unb blie^ bie f^lbtc, 

Safe e§ Don ben f^clfen Hang, 

®o la la! 

Unb er sog mid^, odl) ! an fid) nieber, 
Sufetc mic^ fo l}olb, fo fiife. 

Unb id) fagtc: S3lafc mieber! 

Unb ber gute Sunge blie^, 

©0 la la! 

aJteine lRul)e ift nun berloren, 

SJJeine i5r<^ube flol) baoon, 

Unb icfe ]^6re oor meinen Obren 
Smmer nur ben alten Son, 

©0 la la, le raHa ufro. 



GESELLIGE LIEDER 


2BaS n)ir in ©rfeCjcl^aft fingcn, 
3 Birb non 311 TperjeiPbringcn. 

93uttbe;g(tcl> 

Sn alien fluten Ghinbeit, 

©r^’O^t toon Sieb’ anb SBcin, 

Goll biefeS iJicb toerbiinbcn, 

SSon img gcfungen fcin ! 

lln§ pit ber @ott sufantmen, t> 

S)er un§ Ijicrprgebroc^t ; 

Srneucrt unfre glommen, 

6r I)at fie angefacljt. 

©0 gliipt frdljlid) pute, 

©eib recl)t toon ^ersen ein§ ! lo 

3Iuf, trinft ernenter f^reube 
3)ie§ ©to beS ed^tcn SBeing! 

2Iuf, in ber piben ©tunbe 
©top an, unb fiiffct treu, 

Sei jebent neuen ®unbe, is 

3)ie alten wieber neu! 

SBer lebt in unferm Streife, 

Unb lebt ni(^t felig brin? 

©eniep bie freie SBeife 
Unb treuen IBruberfinn ! 

7 » 
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©0 bleibt burd^ oKc 
§er 3 .g»er 3 en jugefe^rt; 

SSon feinen SJleinigfeiten 
SBttb unfer Sunb geftbrt. 

Un§ ^at eitt @ott gcfegnet 
9Tiit fteiem ficbenssblid, 

Unb aUe^, wag begcgnet, 

©rneucrt unfer (Stud. 

®iird^ ©riUcn nic^t gcbriinget, 
®erlmcft fid^ feine Suft; 

®urd^ 3ifren nid^t geenget, 

©dtltcigt freicr unfrc ®ruft. 

SKit jebcm ©d^ritt Wirb Weiter 
!5)ie rafcl)e Scbcngbaljit, 

Unb Inciter, intmer I)eitcr 
©teigt unjer Slidt t)inan. 

Ung Wtrb eg ntmmer bange, 

SBenn alleg ftcigt unb fdHt, 

Unb bteiben lange, lange! 

3luf ewig fo gefeUt. 

^ifc^Iieb 

ergreift, id^ wei^ ni(^t wie, 
§tniniUfc|eg ©ei)agen. 

SBill mid^’g etwa gar l^inauf 
3u ben ©ternen tragen? 

®oc^ id^ bfeibe Keber Itiier, 

®ann* id^ reblid^ fagen, 

Seim ®efang unb ®Iafe SBein 
$luf ben ju fc^lagen. 



Sifd^ticb 

SBunbcrt cud^, il)t gtcunbc, itid)t, 
333ic td^ mtcl) gcbarbc ; 

SBirflict) ift eg allerticbft 
2tuf bcr liebcn (5rbe; 

S5orum fd^toOr’ id) fcicrlid^ 
llnb oi^n alie gcit)rbc, 

2 ) 0 ^ t(^ nud^ nid^t frcttcnttid) 
SSegbegeben toerbe. 

25g hjir abcr aUjumal 
©0 beifammen toetlen, 

S)ac^t’ tdj, flcingc bet 
3u bes 5>i(£)terg 3ciIPJt- 
©ute grcunbc sicken fort 
5lBot)l ctrt l^unbert 5D?ctlcn, 

©arum foH matt l^ier om Drt 
3ti\5ufto^cu eitcn. 

Scbe l)od), )oer Scbcn fc^offt ! 
2)ag ift mcine £ct)rc. 

Itufcr Sibnig bcnit ooran, 

Sl)m gebuijrt bic (£^rc. 

@egen inn= unb au^ern ^cinb 
©c^t cr fid; jur 2Bet)rc; 

2lng (Srl^alten benft er stoat, 

9KeI)r nod^, loie er mcl^rc. 

3?un begriife’ id^ fie fogleid^, 

©ie bie einjig (Sine. 

Seber bente ritterlid^ 

©id^ babei bie ©cine. 
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. Xifd^ticb 

5!Ketfet au^ ein f(^5nc^ fttnb, 

SBcn cben meinc, 

3Zun fo nidEe fic mit p: 

&b’ aud^ fo ber SWetne! 

f^rcunbcn gift bo§ britte ©fas, a 

^locicn ober brcten, 
jDie mit xmss am guten Sog 
(Si(^ im ftilfcn freurn, 

Unb ber 9?cbcf trubc fRadjt 

fieiS unb Icicf)t scrftrcucn; lo 

3)iefen fci ciu gcbrad[)t, 

Sfitcn obct ncucn. 

fBreiter malfct mtit ber 0trom 
5D?it l)ermet)rten SBcIIen. 

Seben jef3t im ]^ol)en 5:011 15 

9{ebticl)e ©efclfen ! 

5)ie fief) mit gebrdngter Jriroft 

SroO jufammcnftellen 

3n bed ©fudfed ©onnenfdfieiit 

Unb in fd^limmen -"o 

SBie mir nun jufammen finb, 

®inb 5 ufaramcn uiefe. 

2BobI gelingen benn, mie und, 

Slnbern i^re ©piele! 

S3on ber ClueHe bid ond 2Keer 
5D?a'^fet mancf)e 9Klif)Ie, 

Unb bad SKol)I ber ganjen SBeft 
3ft’id, morauf id^ jiefe. 


25 



,3wnt neuen 
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3ttin n<ruen 

3it)if(^en bem Stiten, 

3wifci^cn bem 'Jleuen 
§ter un5 ju freuen 
©c^enft uii£< ba^ ®turf, 

Unb bag SBerganguc 6 

§ei^t mit ®ertrauen 
SSortDort^ ju fd)auen, 

*@d^auen guriid. 

©tunbcn ber ^tagc, 

Seiber, fie fdjetben lo 

^reue uon Seiben, 
ijtebe Don Suft ; 

SBeffcre Xage 
(3ammetn urns tuiebei', 

.fSeiterc Siebcr Jo 

0tartcu bie S^ruft. 

Seiben unb greuben, 

^ener toerfd^hjunbenen, 

0inb bie iUcrbunbenen 

3r6^Ii(^ gebenf. ‘-^o 

D beg ®efc^ideg 

0eltfamer SKinbung ! 

9Wte ®erbinbung, 

9'?eueg ©efd^enf ! 



3«in neuen 

®antt c§ bent regen, 
SBogenben ©Ificfe, 

!5)onft bem ©efd^tcfe 
SRonniglic^ @ut! 
greut eud^ bei8 SSed^fefe 
§eiteret ^Iriebe, 

Dffener fiiebe, 

^eimtidjer ©tut! 

Slnbere fti^ouen 
35edenbe galten 
fiber bem Sllten 
Xraurtg unb fc^eu; 

3lbcr un^ leui^tet 
greunblic^e Xreite: 
<3el)et, ba§ 9?eue 
ginbet un^ neit. 

(Solnie tm ^lanje 
©alb fic!§ nerfdiminbet, 
SBieber fic^ finbet 
fiiebenbeig ^oor; 

©0 bur^ be^ SebenS 
SBirrenbe isBeugung 
5^it^re bie 3?eigung 
lln§ in ba§ 3of)r. 



Vanitas! vanitatum vanitas! 

Vanitas I vanitatum vanitas 1 

Stf) mcii:’ ®a(^’ ouf niu^ts gcflcltt. 
Suc^c ! 

®rum ift’S fo looi)! mtr in bcr 9Sdt. 

Unb iDcr luiH. mein SJamerabc fci;i,' 

S)cr fto^e mit an, bcr ftiramc mit etn 
93et btefer SRctge 3S5ein ! 

ftcHt* mein’ <S>ad)’ uuf ©cfb unb ®ut. 
Sudjl^c ! 

®arubcr nerlor ic^ grcub’ unb SJJut. 

O Ujel) ! 

®ie SKfinje roHtc Ijtcc unb bort, 

Unb fic an eincm Drt, 

3lm anbern iuar fic fort. 

9tuf SSciber ftcHt’ id) nun mein’ ©ad)’. 
3ud^I)c ! 

3)a^et mir lam Did Ungemod). 

D iuel) ! 

®ic ^atfd^e fud)t' fid) cin anber Xcil, 

2)ie 2:reue mac^t’ mir Sangcmcil’, 

S)ie iBefte mar nic^t feit. 

ftcHt’ mein’ ©ad^’ auf 9teif’ unb 
3u(^t)e ! 

Unb Iic§ meine SSoterlanbeSart. 

• D me^ ! 



Vaiiitas! vanitatum vanitas ! 


Unb mir Be^agt’ e§ nirgcnbg red^t. 

2)ie Sl'oft wor fremb, bo§ Sett luor fc^Ied^t, 
3liemanb tierftonb rec^t. 


ftetit’ mein’ @ad)’ auf 9lul)m unb 
Sud^^e ! 

Unb ftel^! glei(| ^at ein anbret me^r. 

O mel) ! 

SBie id^ mid§ l)att’ Ijeruorgetan, 

®o fa'^en bie iJeute f^eel mi(^ on, 

^attc teinem rcd^t getan. 


!5c^ fc^t’ mein’ ®od)’ ouf Slamt)f unb Slrieg. 
Suc^^e ! 

Unb unS gelang fo manner ©ieg. 

3u^^e ! 

9Bir jogen in ^inein, 

!5)em 55>^eunbc foHt’^ nid^t Diet beffer fein, 

Unb id^ toerlor ein Sciu. 


9?un ^ab’ ic^ mein’ ©ad^’ ouf ni^te geftettt. 
3ud)be ! 

Unb mein ge^ort bie ganje SBelt. 

Sud^^e ! 

3u ®nbe gel^t nun ©ong unb ©d^mau^. 

5Rut trintt nut aHe 9?eigen auS; 

®ic le^tc mufe Ijerauss! 



Ergo bibamus ! 


Ergo bibamus ! 

.^ter ftnb hJtr berfammcU ju l6bUct)em Xmt, 
S)ruin, S^riiberd^cn, Ergo bibamus. 

®ie ©Icifer fie fUngcn, ©cfpradje fie ni^n, 
®ef)er5igei Ergo bibamus. ^ 

®o§ no(^ eiti altcig, ctit tud)ttge^ i!'iort: 

fjaffet gum ciften uitb ^laffet fo fort, 

Unb fc^allet etit @c^o oom fcftlict)cn Drt, 

©It l^crdrd)e!8 Ergo bibamus. 


l^atte tttctit frcunbltdjec! i'icbc^itt gefcfjit, 

©a bad)t’ id) inir : Ergo bibamus. 

Unb na^tc mid) freuublid) ; bo lief) fie mid) ftel)n. 

Sc^ l^olf mir nub bod)te: Bibamus. 

Unb loenit. fie uerfiibnet end) t)er 5 et unb 
Unb menn il)r bos? J^ergen unb Sl'iiffcn tiermifjt, 
®o bleibet nur, big il)r toog SBeffereg mif)t, 

Seim tr6fttid)cn Ergo bibamus. 


®iic!^ tuft mein ©cfd^id Don ben fj^^cunben t)intt)eg ; 
5Rebli(^eu ; Ergo bibamus ! 
f^eibc bon '^innen mit tci^tem ©epoef; 

®rum boppelteg Ergo bibamus. 

Unb ibog and) ber fjilg bom Seibe fic^ fd^morgt, 
(So bleibt fur ben fieitern bod^ tmmer geforgt, 
SBeit immer bem f^^^o^en ber 5*^bl)Ifc^e borgt, 
5Drum, Sruberd^en, Ergo bibamus I 
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Ergo bibamus! 


3Ba§ foKcn luir fogcn jum Ijcutigen 3:ag? 

bdd^te nut : Ergo bibamus. 

Sr tft nun einmal bon befonbcrcm Sd)lag; 

®rmn immer auf§ neue: Bibamus. 

Sr fu^^rct bic grcube burd§§ offene Xor, 5 

S^ glonjcn bte SBolfen, e§ tcilt fid) bcr f$Ior, 

So fd^cint un^ ein ®i(bd^en, cin gottli^eS, bor; 

SBir fiingcn unb fingen: Bibamus. 



11. POEMS 


NARRATIVE POEMS 
2)er S^a^griilicr 

3 lrm om SBeiitct, tranf am .^rjen 
ic^ ntcine (angcn Stage. 
3frmut ift bie gro^te ^lagc, 

Sleid^tum ift bog t)bd)ftc (SJut! 

Unb, ju enbett nicine ©d)merjen, 

@ing ic^, cincn @c^o§ 511 grabcn. 
SWeiitc ©cele foltft bu l)al)eit! 

©d^rieb id) I)tn niit eignem Sfut. 

Unb fo jog id) Sreif' urn Sfreifc, 
©teUte toitnberbore gtammcn, 

Sraut unb SJnodicntoert jufammcn: 

S)ie Sef^wbrung tear oollbrod)t. 

Unb auf bie gelernte SBcife 
©rub i(^ nod) bem otten ©^a^c 
2luf bcm ongcjcigtcn -ipio^c: 

©d^marj unb ftiirmifd) )oor bic S^ad^t. 

Unb id§ faf) ein fii(|t non meiten, 
Unb eg fom gleid^ einem ©terne 
^inten oug ber fcrnften gerife, 

@ben alg eg jmdtfe fdt)Iug. 



S)er oubcrIef;rItng 

Unb ba gait fein SSotbereiten. 
fetter hjatb’g mit cinem SKale 
S?on bem ©tons bet noHcn S^alc, 
S)ie etit fd)oner SInabe trug. 

§oIbe 3lugcn fa^ ic^ blinfen 
Unter bid^tem IBIumenfranje ; 

Sn bcitf 3;ranlc^ ^intmel^glan^e 
2:rat cr in ben Strei^ l^erein. 

Unb er mic^ freunblid; trinfen ; 
Unb id) bad)t’: fann bet Stnabe 

®Ut bet fd^Onen lic^tcn (^abe 
SBa^tlid) nid)t bet 936fe fein. 

'Jtinfe 9Kut bc§ teinen Seben^ ! 
Sann netftcbft bu bic i8etel)tung, 
SJonimft init ijngftlid)et iBefd)lpbtuitg 
9dd^t sutiid an biefen Ctt. 

@tabe l)iet nid^t mcl)t UetgebenS. 
5:age^ 2ttbcit, StbenbiS ©fifte! 

©ante SBod^cn, fto^e 554*^! 

®ei bein fiinftig 3<iiibertt)0tt. 


^er 3ouberIel^rIing 

^at bet alte ^ejenmeiftet 
©i(^ bod) einmal toegbegeben ! 
Unb nun follcn feinc ©eiftet 
?lud) nac^ meincm SBitlen teben. 
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!j!er 3nuDerIel}rIincj 

<3ctnc 28ort’ unb 3Scrfe 
SKerft’ ic^ unb ben S3raucf), 

Unb mit ®ei[tcgftdrfe 
“Ju’ tc^ 333unber Gudj. 

SBaUc ! ttjaUc 
2)?dud)c ©trerfe, 
jum 

SBoffer fliefee 

Unb mit rcid)cnt, Uoltcm Sd)mallc 
3u bem S3abe fi(^ ergtef^e. lo 

Unb nun fomm, bu alter SBefen ! 

9limm bie fd^lec^ten Sumpentjullen ; 

JBtft fdjon lange Sfned)t gemefen; 

9Jun crfulle meinen SEBillen ! 

9tuf jmei Setnen ftel;e, is 

Obeij fei etn ^’opf ! 

©le nun unb gelje 
3)iit bem SBafferto^f • 

SBaUe ! luaUe 

SJJand^c ©trectc, 20 

sum 

SOSaffer fliefte 

Unb mit retd)em, UoHcm ©d^motle 
3u bem 93obe ftd^ ergiefte. 

©el^t, er tduft gum Ufer nteber ; 26 

3Ba]^rItd^ ! ift fc^on an bem gtuffe, 

Unb mit S9Iigedfd^neIIe toicber* 

3ft cr l^ier mit rafd^em @uffe. 
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33cr 3«ubcrlel)rling 


©d^on jum jkoeiten S)falc! 

2Bie baiS Scdcn fd^toiUt! 

SBte fid^ jcbe ©d^ale 
SBoH mit SSJaffet fiillt! 

©tel^c! ftcl^e! b 

3)ctm h)ir !^abcn 
S)etnct ®obcn 
SSoHgcmcffcn ! — 

2lc^, id^ mert’ ! 3i5cl)c ! toc^c ! 

^ab’ id^ bt»^ bag 3Bort bergcffcn! lo 

3ld^, bag SBort, JDorauf am @nbe 
®r bag mtrb, mag et gcmefcn. 

SM), er lauft unb bring! bc^enbe! 

SBcirft bu bod) ber alte Sefen! 

Smmcr neue ©iiffc is 

SBringt er fd^ncK I)crcin, 

Sld^, unb l^unbert gtiiffc 
©tiirjcn ouf midb cin. 

9?cin, nid)t langcr 

^ann ic^’g taffcn; 20 

SBill il)n faffcn. 

S)ag ift 2 :Mc! 

2ld^, nun mirb mtr immcr bonger! 

SBeId)c SKiene! mel^c 93UdEc! 

O, bu Sluggeburt ber ^blle! 25 

©oH bag ganje §oug erfaufen? 

©e'^’ id^* fiber jebe ©d^meHe 
®od^ fc^on SBafferftrfime laufen. 



®er BQuDerletjrlinft 

®in berruii^tcr SJefen, 

S)er nic^t l^dren toUl ! 

©torf, ber bu geioefen, 

©tel^ boc^ luieber ftiU! 

SBiUft’^ am ©iibc 
@ar nii^t laffen V 
SBia bic^ faffen, 

SBilt bid) Ijattcn 

Unb ba^ atte ^olj I)cl)enbe 

9JZit’ bent fd)arfen Seitc fpatten. 

©cljt, ba lommt cr fd^Ieppenb mieber! 
SS8ie idj mic^ nut auf bi(^ tuerfc, 
©letc^, 0 Stobolb, liegft bu nieber; 
Sltad^enb trifft bic glattc ©d)arfc. 
SSo^rlic^, brat) gctroffen ! 

©el^^ er ift cntsiuci ! 

Unb nun lann id; l^offen, 

Unb id) atine ftei ! 

SSe^e ! iue^e ! 

©eibe S:ette 

©tel^n in @ile 

©c^on ate ^ec^te 

SSbfltg fertig in bic 

^etft mir, ad^ ! i^r l^o^cn 2)?a(^te ! 

Unb fie taufen ! 9?a§ unb naffer 
SBirb’S im ©aal unb auf ben ©tufen. 
SBeld^ entfe^Hc^eg ©emciffer ! * 

^err unb 9J?eifter ! !^5r' mid^ rufen ! — 



M), ba fommt ber 2Reifter! 
^crr, bic 9?ot ift gro^! 

Sic ic^ ricf, bte ®ctftcr, 

SBerb’ i^ nun nic^t lo^. 

„Sn bte @dEe, 

®cfcrt ! Sefcn ! 

(Scib’g gerttefcn. 

Senn ate ©eiftcr 

5Kuft eucf) nuf, fcincm 

@rft I}ert)or bet altc SDfeifter.*" 


Set Sotcnto«s 

Set Siirmer, ber fdjaiit 5 U SJitten ber SRad)! 
|)inab auf bte (Sreiber in Sage, 

Set SJfoitb, ber ()at altc^ iit^ .^icllc gcbmAt; 

Set Jtirc^ljof, er liegt tvie am Sage. 

Sa regt fi(^ cin Wrab intb ciit anbereS bantt : 

Sie tommen l)crt)or, ein SBcib ba, ein SJfanit, 

Sit iDciften unb fd)Ieppenbcn .^emben. 

Sag redt nun, eg mid fi^ ergb^en foglei^, 

Sie ^nbc^el ,^ur 9Junbc, jum ft'ranje, 

So arm unb fo jung, unb fo alt unb fo reid^; 
Soc^ Ijinbcrn bic Sc^lebpcn am Sonje. 

Unb toeil f)icr bie Sdjam nun nic^t loeiter gebeut, 
‘ Sie fd^utteln fftb oCe, ba liegen jerftreut 
Sie ^embelein liber ben |)ugcln. 



3)er Jotentoiij 

9?un fic^ bcr ©d)cnfd, itun roadett bo$ 95ein, 
©ebdtben, bo gibt eS scrtrodte; 

5)ann fI4))jert’§ unb fioppert’g mituntcr l^inein, 
mon bie .^blilcin jum iJafte. 

3)og fommt nun bent S^urnier fw Idd^erilii^ nor; 

®a rount t^m ber <Sd^aIf, bcr syerfne'^er, iitg Cbr: 
„@e]^! i^ole btr einen ber Sofen." 

®etan ttJte gebod^t! unb er ftil^tet fid) fd^nelt 
9?un l^inter gefieiligte S:uren. 

©er SDZonb, unb nod) intmer er fc^einet fo bell 
3um ©onj, ben ftc f(^auberli^ fiibrcn. 

©od) enblid) oerlieret ficb biefer unb ber, 

©db^cidbt cin§ no^ bent onbem gefleibet einber, 
ifnb b>if<^ ifl nnic*-' 9?afcn. 

5Wur einer, ber trifipelt unb ftolpert julebt 
Unb tappet unb gropft on ben ©riiften; 

©odb bt^t feirt ©efeEe fo fd)Jt)er tbn Uerle^t, 

@r loittcrt boiS ©U(b in ben Suftcu. 

©r rbttelt bie ©urmtiir, fie fd)Iagt ibn 3 urud, 

©ejiert unb gefegnet, bent ©iimter 3 um (■yiurf, 

©ie blinft Oon mctollencn ^rcujen. 

©o8 ^entb mufe er boben, bo roftet er nidbt, 

©0 gilt ou^ lein longed SSefinnen, 

©en gotifdben 3tct:Qt ergreift nun ber 9Bidbt 
Unb Itettert bon 8“ 3***ncn. 

9?un ift’g urn ben ormen, ben ©flrnter geton, 

@8 rudt fidb bon ©dbnftrfel ju ©cbnbriEet bition, 
Songbeinigen ©pinnen bergleicbbor. 
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!5)ic njanbclnbe ©lotfe 


®er firmer crblcicljct, bcr jCiirmcr erbcbt, 

@ern gab’ er ttjii irtcbet, ben Sofen. 

®a pfclt — jc^t l^at er am longften gelebt — 

®en etfetner 

©c^on triibet ber SRonb fid) t)erfd)tt)inbenben ®d)ein§, 6 
!5)ie GMode, fie bonnert ein mad)tigeg (Sin^, 

Itnb unten 5 erfd)edt ba§ ©eripfie. 


®ie umnbclubc ©lode . 

(SS mar eiii .Uinb, ba§ moUte nie 
3iir .U'ird)c fid) bcqiiemeu, 

Hub ©onntag^ fanb e^ ftetS eiu fflJic, lo 

®en SKcg in‘5 f^elb su nebmen. 

'5)ie SRiitter fprad): S)ie ©lode tbnt, 

Unb fo ift bir’S befotjlen, 

Unb bofi bu bid) nid)t bingembbnt, 

©ie tommt unb mirb bid) b'Jtcii- is 

$a§ Stinb, e§ benft: Sie ©lode [)ongt 
®a broben auf bem ©tuble. 

©d)on b<it’^ ben SBeg in§ 3’flb gelenft, 

?flb lief’ e^ om? ber ©^ule. 

®ie ©iodc ©fode tont nid)t mebr, 20 

!5)ie SRutter gcfadelt. 

®ocb, mddb ein ©ebreden binterimr! 

®ie ©lode fonimt gemadcit. 



Sofiauna ©cbu§ 

©ie iuacfctt f(I)ncU, man glnubt cs5 taum ; 
arme Slinb iin ©c^rcrfcn, 

@iS lauft, iommt, ate lute tm 'J^raiitn; 

®tc C^locfc luii’b bcdcii. 

S)oct) nimmt cd rtdjtig feinen .^«)rl), 

Unb mit gcluaiibtcr ©c^nclfc 
©It cS burdj linger, J^clb nub 
3ur SJird^c, jitr .ttapcUc. 

Unb jcben Soint= nnb i^'ciertag 
(iiebfnft c:3 an ben ©d^oben, to 

Sftfit bnrd) ben erften ©tedcnfdjtag, 

9?id)t in ipetfon fid) laben. 


^o^anna ©ebns 

3)er ®amm jcrreifit, ba^ erbronft, 

Sie J^tetten fpitlen, bie 5^'tnd)c faiift. 

„Sd) trage bict), 9)t'uttcr, bnrd) bte glut, in 

9?od) reid)t fie nic^t l)od), id) luate gut." — 

„?lud) itn^ bebentc, bebriingt luie luir finb, 

®ie .^auggenoffin, btei arme Slinb ! 

S)ie fd)mac^c gran ! . . . ®n gcl)ft batoon !" — 

©ie treigt bie SRuttcr burd)§ SBaffer fc^on. 20 

„3unt ®ul)te ba rettet cud) ! .^orret bertueil ; 

@teid) fcl)r’ ic^ surfid, un§ alien ift §cil! 
gum iftte not^ troden unb luenige ©d)ritt. 
®od^ nc^mt aud^ mir mcine mit!" 



^o^oittto ©e6uS 

3)cr ®oinm 5 erf(^init 3 t, baS gelb .erbrouft, 
Sic Wii^Ien, bie glod^e fauft 

©ic fe|t bie aWuttcr auf fi(^re§ Sanb, 

©^6n ©uSc^en, gleic^ ipicbcr jur gctoaitbt. 
„3Bo^in? SBol)m? Sic Sreite 
Se§,SBafferS ift pben unb briiben boll. 

SSertoegett inS Siefe tnillft bu l)inein !" — 

„©ie foHen unb ntuffcn gcrettct fcin!" 

Set Sainm bcrfd)n)inbet, bie SSSelte brouft, 
(Sine SJfecteiSwogc, fie fc^toouft unb fauft. 
©c^bn @U!§d)cn fc^rcitet gcn)o't)ntcn ©teg, 
Umfttbmt aud), gleitet fie nic^t bom SKeg, 

®rtcid)t ben SButif unb bie f^iac^borin ; 

So^ bet unb ben Slinbern fcin ©etbinn! 

Set Somni berfe^wanb, cin SD?ccr erbrouft’^, 
Sen ffeinen .^iigel ini Slrci^ umfouft’ii. 

So gSf)nct unb tbirbcit bet fd)aumenbc ©i^Iunb 
Unb jie^ct bie gi^ou niit ben Slinbcrn ju @tunb ; 
SoS ^orn bet 3if9c fcifet ein’, 

©0 foltten fie olle berioren fein ! 

©c^bn ©ubd)cn ftcf)t nod) ftrod unb gut: 

SBcr rettet bob junge, ba§ cbclftc Sfut! 

©d)bu ©ubc^en ftcfjt nod) mie ein ©tern; 

Sod) oUc SBcrbcr finb oUc fern. 

SRingb um fie ^er ift SSofferbol^n, 
fiein ©^ifflein fd^mimrnct ju if)r ^eron. 

cinmot'blidt fie 5 um §immcl f)inouf, 

So nel^men bie fd^mei(!^clnben gluten fie ouf. 
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StlejiS unb ®ora 

^etn S)amm, fein gelb! iRur l^ier unb bort 
©ejeid^net ein ©aum, ein 2:urn ben Dit. 

©ebecEt ift alle8 wit 3BQfferf(!^waII ; 

S)o(^ ©uSd^enS ©ilb fd^wcbt uberaH. — 

3)08 SBoffet ftnft, bos Sonb crfd^eint, o 

Unb iiberoQ wirb fd^bn @u8i^cn betoeint. — • 

Unb bem fei, wer’8 ntd^t fingt unb fogt. 

Sm fieben unb iJob nid^t no^gefrogt! 

9UeEt8 unb $ora 

9t(^! unoufbottfom ftrebet bo8 ©d^iff mit jebem SJZoniente 
®urdb bte fcboumenbe glut Weiier unb toetter I;;nou, ! lo 
Songbin furc^t ftcb bie @)teife bc8 Stct8, wortn bte 3)elbt)ine 
©prtngenb fotgen, ol8 fibb’ il)"™ bie ©eute button. 
SlUeS beutet ouf glitdEIicbe go^rt: ber rubige ©ootbmonn 
SRucft om ©egel gelinb, boi fid) fitr oQe beniflbt; 
©orwortg bringt ber ©cbtffeitben @eift, loie gtoggen unb 
SBimpet; . ir. 

©ner nur ftcbt rudEw&rtb trourig gewenbet om SDioft, 
©iebt bie ©erge fdbon blou, bie f^eibenben, fiebt in bob 
SReer fie 

9?ieberfinfen, eb finft jeglidbc greube bor ibm. ts 

9(u^ bir ift eb berfcbiounben, bob @d)iff, bob beinen Sllejib, 
3)ir, 0 3)ora, ben greunb, odb ! bit ben ©routigom roubt. 
9tudb bu MidEeft bergebenb nodb mir. 9?odb fdbtogen bie ^erjen 
gfireinonber, bodb, odb! nun oneinonber nidbt mebr. 
©njiger WugenblidE, in loefdbem i(b lebte! bu toiegeft as 
fCEIe ^oge, bie fonft EoEt mir berfdbminbenben, ouf. 
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SllcfiS unb ®ora 

3l(^! nur im SlugenblidE, int lenten, fticg intr etn Seben, 
Unbcrmutet in bit, loie bon ben diijttcrn, b^rob. 

9?ur umfonft berflSrft bu mit betnenx Bid^tc ben 
©etn aHeud^tenber ©og, ip^bbuS, ntir ift er berbofet. 

3n ntidb felber fel)r’ id) juriid; ba Will idb int ftiden a 

.SBiebet<()olcn bic 3citf fit btir tdgticb erf^ien. 

2Sar eS ntOglitb, bie (3dbi)nl)eit jn fefjn unb nid^t ju emb= 
finben V 

SBirfte ber biwnilifd)e SJeij niebt auf bcin ftnmbfe^ ©cmitt ? 
itlage bi^, 9trntet:, nid)t an ! — So legt ber ©idbter ein 
Mtfel, 

Stilnftlidb mit SSorten berfd)ranft, oft ber SSerfammlung 
in^ Dt)*^- JO 

!5cben freuet bie feltne ber 5 icrlid)en SBilber SScrfniibfung, 
3lbcr nocb febtet ba^^ SiBort, bot^ bic iBcbcntnng bertoobrt. 
!5ft cnblid) entbedt, bann bcitfrt fid) jebe^ (^kmfit auf 
Unb erbtidt im ®ebid)t bopbeft crfrculicbcn ©inn. 

Slcb, loarum fo ffiat, o ?Imor, nobmft bn bie Siinbe, is 
©ic bu tnn^ 3tiig’ mir gcfniiftft, nabmft fie jit ffiat mir 
binmeg ! 

£angc febon barrtc I)cfrad)tct ba^ ®d)iff cmf gunftige Ciiftc ; 

(Snblid) ftrebtc ber SBinb gliidlid) Oom lifer inS SOfccr. 
yeerc Sngetib ! nitb Icere ©riinme ber •' 

Sbr Derfdfminbct, csS bteibt ciit,)ig bic ©tunbe mir nur. ai 
3a, fie bleibt, csi blcibt mir bass ®lud! id) boik bi(b, 
©ora ! 

Unb bic .^loffnyng jcigt, ©ora, bcin Silb mir allcin. 
C)fter fab iib S«m ©embcl bidb gebn, gefdbmiidt unb gefittet, 
Unb boi^ 9JJutterd)cn ging feicrlicb neben bir ber. 
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©tlic) toarft bu uiib frifd^, ju Marftc bie ju tragen ; 

Unb nnm ®rimnen n)ic Jiil^n toiegtc bcin Jount ba§ 
©efofe ! 

®a crfc^icn bein .§afe, crfd)icn bcin 9 ^a(fen »ior aHeit, 

Unb nor alien erfc^icn bcincr Sknjegungcn SJiafe. 4 
Dftmold ^ab’ gefurgt, e>j mocl^tc bcr ilf.g bir eBtflur^cg ; 

®o(^ cr ^iclt fic^ ftct auf bem gcvingcltcn 3 ;ud;. 

®ci^ 5 nc ^iat^barin, ja, fo tear ic§ gciuol)nt, bidb ju fcljen, 
SBie mon bie Sterne fiel)t, tuic man ben dllonb befc^aut, 
Sid^ an iljiien erfreut, iinb innen im ru^^igen Sufen 
9?td§t bcr entferntefte SBunfd), fie 511 befiljen, fid) regt. 10 
3ol)re, fo gingt il)r bal)in ! -Jlur gtoanjig ®d)rittc getrennet 
SESaren bie ^aufer, nnb nie ’^ab’ id) bie Sd)mcFe be u^rt. 
Unb* nun trennt un^ bie gra^lid)e ! $)u liigfl niir ben 
^immel, 

SBede ! bein licrrlidlicS 95 lou ift mir bie fjarbe bcr 9 ?od)t. 
?llle§ ru’^rtc fidE) fd)on ; ba fam cin Stnabc gclaufen is 
3 ln mein nStcrlid) §au^, rief micl) jum Stranbe l)inab. 
„Sd^on erl)ebt fid) ba^ ©cgcl, e^ flattert im SBinbe," fo 
fbrad^ cr, 

„Unb gclid)tct, mit Straft, trennt fid^ ber 3 lnfer bom Sanb. 
Stomm, Sllcjis, 0 fomm!" S)a briidte ber madtcrc SSatcr 
SBiirbig bie fegnenbe ,^anb mir ouf basS lodigc ^aufit ; 20 
Sorglid^ reid)tc bie SWutter ein nai^bereitete^ Siinbcl: 

„®ltidlid^ fel)re suriid!" riefen fie, „gliidlid) unb reid)!" 
Unb fo fprang i^ liinmcg, ba§ Sitnbetd)en unter bem Slrme, 
2 ln ber Sffiauer t)inab, fanb an bcr 2 :urc bic^ ftel^n 
®eine§ ®arten§. ®u Iftc^cltcft mir unb fa’gtcft : „ 8 llejig ! 25 
0 inb bie Sarmenben bort bcine ©efeHcn ber fja^rt? 
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SHejiS unb ®Dra 


grembc Mften befud^eft bu nun, unb fbftftd^c 3Satcn 
^anbdft bu ein unb ©d^ntudE reic^cn SDZatronen ber ©tabt. 
Slber brtnge mir oud^ ein Icid^te§ Settc^en ; will eg 
2)antbar jol^Ien: fo oft t)ab’ tc^ bic gcwunft^t!" 

©te'^en war id^ geblieben unb fragte, nad^ SBeife beg ft'auf= 
menng, 6 

.@rft nad^ go™ unb ©ewi^t bcincr ffleftellung genou. 
@ar befd^eiben crwogft bu ben iJJreig; ba blidEt’ id^ inbeffen 
9la(^ bem ^Ife, beg ©i^mudtg unfcrer SEontgin Wert. 
J^ftiger tdnte oom ©^iff bog ©efi^rei; bo fogteft bu 
freunblt^ : 

„9itntm oug bem ©orten no^ cinige ^rud^tc mit bir! lo 
SRimm bie rcifften Drongen, bie wei^cn ^^igcn; bog SReer 
bringt 

Seine f$rud£)te, fie bringt jcglicl}cg fionb nid^t ^etoor." 
Unb fo trot id^ tjercin. !I)u brodfift nun bic g^^iic^te ge= 
fd^oftig, 

Unb bic golbcnc Baft 5og bog gcfct)ur5tc ©cwonb. 

Dftcrg bot idCj : @g fci nun gcnug ! nnb imincr nod) cine ir. 

©d^dncrc f^rud^t fict bir, Icifc bcrul)rt, in bic ^lanb. 
Snblid^ lomft bu jur fioubc l)inon ; bo fonb fi(^ cin Sbrbdt)cn, 
Unb bie 5!Rt)rte bog blubenb fi^ iiber ung t)in. 
©df)Weigenb begonneft bu nun gefd^icEt bie f5’^ud)tc ju 
orbnen : 

@tft bie Dronge, bic fd)Wcr rul)t, otg ein golbener Soil, 20 
2)onn bie Weid^itd^e ^eige, bie jcber !5)rudE fdt)on entfteUet; 

Unb mit 9J?^rtc bcbcdEt Worb unb gcjicrt bog @ef(^enf. 
Slber id^ l^ob eg niebt ouf; idb ftonb. SBir fo^cn einonber 
5n bie ^ugen, unb mir worb bor bem 3luge fo triib. 



9Ucji^ unb ®ora 
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Scitten 58ufcn idj on metnem ! 25en ^cnrlid^en 9?Qcfen, 
umfd^Iong nun mein 3trm; toufenbmol id) ben 
$ate. 

9Kir fonf fiber bie ©d^ulter bcin ; inm fnfi^jften aud§ 
beine 

fiiebltc^en Slrme ba§ Snnb urn ben SegliidteB ’^erurq. 
?lmori8 Ininbe ffil^lt’ id ) : er bifidt’ unsi geteoltig ju* 
fontmen, 6 

Unb ouS l^eitcrer iJuft bonnert’ c§ breimor- bo ffo^ 
4')aufig bie 2:rone Bom Slug’ mir I)erab, bu meinteft, id) 
loeinte, 

Unb Bor Sommer unb ©liid f(^icn un^ bie S33ett ju 
Bcrge’^n. 

Smmer bcftifici rief cd om Stronb ; bo woltten bie gfifec 
!33?i(j^ nici^t trogen, ic^ rief: „®oro! unb bift bu nid^t 
mein ?" — lo 

„@lBig!" fogteft bu icife. !5)a fd)ienen unfere 2:ronen, 
SBie burd^ gfittlic^e 2uft, teife Bom Sluge get)oud)t. 
Sfober rief ed: „Sl(cji!g!" ®o blidtte ber fuc^enbe ft^obe 
®urd^ bie Xfire herein. SiHc er bog JlBrbd^en emf)fing ! 

2Kie er mii^ trieb ! SBic ic^ bir bie 4>BBb nod^ brfidUe ! — 

3 u @clE)iffc 16 

SBie id) gefommen ? Sc^i mei^, bofe id^ ein Xrunfener 
fdt)ien. 

Unb fo ^ielten midi) oudE) bie ©efellen, fc^onten ben Sronfen ; 

Unb fd^on bedtte ber trfiber Sntfernung bie @tobt. 
„@ttig!" SJoro, liffjelteft bu; mir fd^oltt eg im D^re 
9Jiit bem Conner beg • ®tonb fie bod^ neben bem 
^l)ron, 


20 
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unb ®ora 

©cine Xod^tcr, bie (^bttin bcr £iebc; bte (Srajicn ftanben 
jur ©eiteu! 6r ift gbtterbctraftigt, bcr Sunb! 

D fo eile benn, ©c!^tff, niit alien giinfttgen SSinben! 

©trebe, mfic^tiger Sid, trenne bie fdf)aumenbc glut! 
fringe bem fremben ^afen mic^ jn, bamit ntir bcr @oIb» 
fd^ijjicb 5 

Sn bcr SBertftatt gleic^ orbne ba§ I)imtnlifd)c ^fanb. 
SBo^rtid)! jnr Settc foil bad Scttd)en njcrbcn, o ®ora! 

SIcunmal umgebc fie bir, lodcr gclDunbcn, ben ^ald. 
j^ernct fdjaff’ id^ nod) ©djinud, ben mannigfaltigften ; goibnc 
©pangen follcn bir and) rcid)lid) bcr^icrcn bie §onb ; lo 
®a toetteifre 9{nbin nnb ©maragb, bcr licblid)e ©ap^ir 
©telle bem .^pajintl) fid) gcgcuubcr, nnb ®oIb 
.finite bad (Sbclgcftcin in fd)bncr 35crbiiibung jufammen. ’ 
O, mie ben ©rdutigam freut, einjig 5 U fd)miidcn bie 95 raut ! 
©cl)' ic^ ipcrlcn, fo bent’ id) an bic^ ; bei jeglid^em 9?ingc is 
Sommt mir ber langlid)cn .s^anb fd) 6 ncd &ebilb in ben 
©inn. 

®aufc^en min id^ nnb faufen ; bu follft bad ©d)onftc bon allcm 
S!Bai)len; ici) mibinetc gern oUc bie iiabung nur bir. 
3 )od) nid)t ©d^mud nnb Sumelcn allcin bcrfd)afft bcin ®e^ 
liebter : 

S®ad cin l)oudIict)ed SBeib frenet, bad bringt er bir and). 20 
55eine moUene ®cden mit ^nrpurfamnen, cin IJoger 
3u bcrcitcn, bod und tranlid) unb )ocidt)Iid^ empfangt; 
Sbftti^er fieinmanb ©tndte. ®u fi^eft unb na^eft unb fleibeft 
SD?id^ unb bid^ unb oud) mobt nod^ cin britted borein. 21 
SSilber ber J^offnung* taufd^ct mein ^erj ! D, ma|igct, @6tter, 
S)iefcn gemaltigcn 93ronb, ber mir ben S3ufen bur^tobt! 
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Sttlcftl unb ®oro 

3 l 6 et aud^ fie ocrtong’ ic^ juriid, bie fc^mcrjlid^e g«ubc, 
2 Bcitn bie @orgc fief; fait, grfifelic^ gclaffcn, mir no^t. 
9?id^t ber (Srinnt)en ^ctfel, bog SeUen ber bbllifcl;en §unbe 
©efiretft ben S 8 erbredt)er fo in ber Sl^erjlrciflung ©efilb, 
Site bog gelofenc Oefpenfl mid^ fc^recfl, bog bie (3(^5ne toon 
fern mir • . o 

3 eiget: bie 2 :ure fte§t toitflic^ beg ®artcitg nod^ ouf! 
Unb ein onberer fonimt! i!)n and; fallen bie 
Unb bie geige gen)dl)rl ftortenben Jf^onig cud^ il)m! 
Sodft fie oud^ i^n not^ ber SJoube ? unb foigt cr ? D, mod^t 
midi), il)r (^totter, 

Slinb, bermifdt)et bog 93ilb jcber (grinnrung in mir! lo 
So, ein 9)?abc^en ift fie! unb bie fidt) gefd^minbe bci.. einen 
*Oibt, fie fel)rct fid) ouc| fd^neH 511 bem onbern t)ernm. 
2od)e nid)t bicginot, f^fd) gcbrod)cnen <3d)mfire! 

Sonnere fd^rcdlid)er ! Xriff ! — §olte bie 93 (i^c jurudf ! 
Senbe bie fdjmonfcnbcn SBoItcn mir nod) ! Sm nad^tlid)en 
35nntel m 

S^reffe bcin Icud)tcnbcr ®Ii^ biefen ungliidlid)en iDioft! 
(Streue bie ipiontcn nml)cr unb gib ber tobenben SBeUe 
®iefe SBoren, iinb mid) gib ben S)clpl)inen sum 9?oub ! — 
9?un, ibr SDZufen, geuug ! SSergebeng ftrebt il)r ju fd)ilbern, 
SBie fid^ Sommer unb ®IhcI wcd^feln in licbenber SBruft. 20 
^eilen Ibnuet bie SBunben il)r nid)t, bie Slmot gefd^Iogen; 
Slber 2inberung fommt einsig, il)r ®uten, toon cud^. 
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3«eiflnttnfl 

S)er SWorgeit fam; ed f(^eud)ten feine 3:ritte 
II)en leifen bcr mic^ gelinb umfing, 

id), crtoad^t, ou^ nteiner ftiUen ipiitte 
!J)en ®erg ^inauf mit frif(^er ©eele ging; 

freute mid^ bet cincm jeben ©(^ritte 
!J)er neuen ©lume, bic tioE $rci))fen ^ing; 

5)ct junge 'Jag er^ob fid) tnit ©ntjtiden, 

Unb aUeS hjarb crquidt, mi^ ju erquiden. 

Unb txjtc id) ftieg, jog bon bent b'er SBiefeii 
Sin SRebel fid) in ©treifen fa^t ^etoor. 

(£r h)id) unb njed^felte, mic^ ju umfiiefeen, 

Unb ntuc^^ gefXiigelt ntir um§ .&oupt empor: 

®eg fd)5nen ©Ud^ follt’ ic^ nid)t mel)r gente^en, 
®ie ©egenb bedte mit etn truber J^lor ; 

©alb fal^ ic^ ntid^ bon SBotfen toic nmgoffen, 

Unb mit mir felbft in Jommrung cingefci^roffen. 

?luf cinmat fd^ten bie ©onne burd^jubringen, 

3im ©ebcl (tefe fid^ etne Sttarlieit fet)n. 

.^ier fanf er letfe, fit^ l^inabjufdbtoingen ; 

^tet teill’ er fteigenb ftd^ um SSatb unb ^d^n. 
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3ucignung 

SEic id), i^r ben erften ®ru|} ju bringen ! 

®ic ic^ noc^ ber Sritbe bo)))3cU fc^bn. 

2)er luft’ge ^am^f war lange nic^t noHtnbet, 

@in ©Ians umgab mid^, unb ftanb gebtenbet. 

Salb mac^te mid^, bie Slugcn onfsnfdblagen, 6 
@tn innrct Jrieb be§ ^etjeng wiebet • 

!3d) fonnt’ nur nxit fd^ncUen iBIiden Wogen, 

®enn olleb fdjten ju brennen unb ju gtiii^n. 

35q fd^webte mtt ben SBoIfen ^crgetragen 

(Sin gdttlid^ SBeib bor meinen Stugen lo 

Stein fc^bner Site id) in mcinent Scbcn, 

®ie fo^ mid^ an unb blieb bcrweilenb fd)Webert. 

. nSfcennft bu mid) nid)t ?" fprac^ fie mit eincm ®iunbe, 
jDem otter fiieb’ unb 5:rcuc Sou cntflo|: 

„@tfennft bu mid^, bie id^ in mand^e SEunbc is 

®cb Seben^ bir ben rcinften Solfom gofe? 

!5)n fennft mid) woI)I, an bie ju cw’gcm ©unbc 
®cin ftrebenb ^ers fid^ feft unb fefter fd^tofe. 

Sol^ id^ bi^ nid^t mit l^cifecn ^crscngtrdnen 

2tte ^nobe fd^on nod^ mir bid^ eifrig febncn?" 20 

„3a !" rief id^ ousi, inbem id) fcHg nicber 
3ur ®rbe fanf, „long l^ab’ id^ bi(^ gcfiil^It; 

®u gabft mir SRu^, wenn bur(| bie jungen ©lieber 
®ie Seibenfd^oft fid^ rofttog burd^gewfil^tt ; 

35u l^aft mir Wie mit ^immtifc^em ©efieber 
3lm l^ei^en Sag bie ©time fonft getU^It; 

S)u fd^enfteft mir ber ©rbe befte ©oT&en, 

Unb jebeS ©tiid Witt id^ burd^ bid^ nur I)aben! 


25 
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itcnn' ic^ nic^t l^dr' ic^ bic^ t)on Diclcn 

@ar oft gcnamtt, unb jeber Ijcifet bid) fcin, 

Ein fcbeig 5 Iugc glaubt, aitf btc^ ju jielcn, 

55aft jebem 9 liigc toirb bein ©tral)l jur ^ein. 

9td^, ba id) irrtc, I)att' id) Did C^ 5 cf))ie(cn, 5 

Sa id) bid) tcnue, biu id) faft allciu; 

3d) mufi mein @Utd mir mit mir fclbft gcnief^cn, 

®ein l)olbe^ iiid^t Oerbedeu unb t)erfd)lief3cn/' 

Sic Idd)eltc, fie fprad^: „®n ficl)ft, tvk ftng, 

SBic nbtig loar’^, cud) mcnig 511 cntt)ullcn ! 10 

Slaum bift bn fid)er oor bem grbbftcn 2^rng, 

Saum bift bu ^err Uom erften Slinbermidcn, 

So glaubft bu bid^ fd)on Ubermenfd) genug, 

SSerfdumft, bie ^fUd|t be^ 5 Dfannc ‘3 ^u crfiiUen ! 

SBieuict bift bu non anbern untcrfd)icbcn ? 15 

Erfennc bic^, Icb^ mit ber SBcIt in ^^^icbcu!'' 

^SScr^eil) mir/' rief id) an§, „td) mcint’ e^j gut; 

Sott id) umfonft bie 9 tugcn offen t)aben? 

Ein frober SBiKc Icbt in mcincm 93 (ut, 

3db lennc gans ben SBcrt non beinen ®aben! 20 

5nr anbre n)dd)ft in mir ba^> cbic (^ 3 nt, 

3cb tcinn nnb mill ba^ ^fnnb nid)t mcl)r Uergraben! 
SBarum fud)t' icb ben 3 Scg fo fel)nfud)tgOoH, 

SQScnn id) U)n niebt ben 93 rnbern scigen foil?" 

Unb mie id) fprad), fat) mid) ba^ SBcfen 
9 Kit cincm Slid mitleib'gcr 9 ?ad)fid)t an; 

3db fonnte midb m intern 9 lnge Icfen, 

SBai 3 icb berfel)It, unb too^ id^ red^t getan. 


25 
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<Bk Iad;ettc, ba tuar tdj jc^oti gciicfcn, 

3u neucn greubcn ftieg inciii ©cift ^cratt ; 

Jonnte nun nrit innigcm ®crtrauen 
5 U t^r no^n unb tl^re ^)ioI)c i'd)oitr;i. 

2)a rcdte fie btc ^anb ou^ in bic ©treifcn a 
2)er leid^ten 3MoIfcn uub bc^ '2'uft§ uiiihor;* 

SBie fie ii)n fa^te, licfj cr fid) crgreifcn, 

@r licfe fid) gicljit, e§ luar fein 9?cbcl nict)v. 
ajfcin ?(itge fount’ iin Tale loicbcr jd)n)cifcu, 

®cn .^immcl blidt’ id), cr '.oar l)cll unb lo 

Shtr fal) id) fie ben rcinftcn <Sd)leicr I)altcn, 

@r flof? um fie unb fd)tooIl in tanfcnb f^altcn. 

. fennc bic^, id) fcnnc bcinc ©d))oad)cn. 

3d^ )oei§, toa§ ©nteS in bir Icbt unb gliinmt!" 

— ©0 fagtc fie, ic^ I)br’ fie cioig fpredjcn, — is 
„@mfifangc' liter, toa^ id) bir lang bcftinnnt ! 

2)em ®tudlid)cn fann e§ an nid)t§ gebred)cn, 

®er biciS @cid)cnf mit ftiticr ©ccle nimmt.* 

Slu^ SDfforgcnbnft getoebt unb ©onnenflarl)cit, 

S)er SDid^tung ©dileier aug ber .^anb ber SBol^rfieit. 20 

„Unb tttenn e§ bir unb beinen J^rcunben ft^Utfilc 
?Int 5D?ittag tttirb, fo )oirf i{)n in bie Suft! 

©ogleid^ umfaufelt 91benbioinbe§ S'ul)le, 

Unil^oud^t cuc^ 931umen=903ixrsgcrud) unb 3)uft. 

fc^meigt bo§ SBe^en bonger (Srbgefit^le, as 

3um SBoIfenbette toanbclt fit^ bie @ruft, 

©efanftiget Utirb jebe SebengnteHc, 

®cr Tog htirb lieblid^, unb bie 9?ad)t tttirb ^etle." 
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Slmetinw 


©0 fommt bcnn, greunbe, luenn oiif curen SBegen 
ficbenS Siirbe f(^tDer unb fd^werer briicft, 

SBenn cure 93a^n ein frifc^erneuter ©egen 
3J?it SBlumen jiert, mit golbnen griid^ten fd^miidEt, 
SBir ge^n bcreint bem nad^ften %aQ entgegen! 

©0 tebpn toir, fo toanbeln iotr begliidEt. 

Unb bann oud^ foil, lucnn Snfct urn un§ traucrn, 
,3u i^rer £uft nod^ unfre iiicbe bouern. 


^tntcnan 

am 3. September 1783 

?lnntutig ! bu itnmetgtiincr .^ain ! 

2Ketn begriifet cud^ wicber ouf ba§ befte; lo 
(Sntfaltet mtr bte fd[)tt)er bebongnen lifte, 

9?e^int freunbtid^ mid) in cute ©d)ottcn ein, 

(grquidtt bon curen .^obn, am log ber yicb’ unb iiuft, 
3Wit frifdber 2uft unb ®a(fam mcinc Sruft! 

SBic febrt' id) oft mit wcd)felnbem ®efd)idc, is 

Srbobner SSerg ! an bcincu sutiidc. 

D, lafe midb «« bcincu fadE)ten .^6bn 
©n jugcnblidb, ein neucS ©ben fel)n ! 

3cb bjol)! aucb mit urn emb berbienet; 

Sdb forge ftilt, inbeS itir rubig griinet. 20 

Safet midb bergeffen, bafe outb bie 2Bdt 
©0 mandb ©efdbbpf in ©rbcfeffetn baft, 

35er Sonbmann leidbtem ©anb ben ©amen anbertraut 
Unb feinen Sobt bem fredben SBilbe baut, 
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S)er Slnappc fatgeS 83rot in Sttiiftcn 
®er ^di^Ier jittert, menn ber 3figer ftud^t. 
SBerjflngt euc^ mil, npie i^r e§ oft geton, 

Site fing’ irfj f)eut cin iteucg ficben an. 

Sf)r feib mir £)otb, i^r gbnnt mir biefe S^rcinmc, 
©ie f^meic^eln mit unb loden oltc 9fteiiitr. 
fflSir toieber fctbft, non aQcn SDienfdjcn fern, 

SSie bob’ id) mid) in euren 3)uften gem! 

SKeiobtfd^ ranfdjt bic tjo^c Sanne micber, 

SJieiobifd^ eilt ber SSaffetfaU l)ernieber; 

®ie SBolfe finft, ber 9?ebel britdt ing 2:al, 

Unb e§ ift 9?a(^t unb S)ammrung auf einmi^. 

• 

Sm finftern SBoib, beim Siebe^blid ber Sterne, 
SBo ift mein i|Sfab, ben forglo^ ic^ Oerter? 

SBel^ feltne ©timmen t)br’ i(^ in ber 
©ie fd^oUen med)felnb an bem f^ete empor. 

3d) eile fad£)t ju fel)n, maS e§ bebentet, 

SBie oort bes ^irfd^eg 9?uf ber 3oger ftill geleitet. 

aSo bin icf)? Sft’g ein 3aubermard^enlanb ? 
SBeld^ nad^tlid^eg ®elag am gelfentoonb? 

©ei fleinen .^iitten, bid^t mit 9fete bebedet, 

©e!^' id^ fic fro^ an§ f^euer t)ingeftrecfet. 

@8 bringt ber ©tenj t)od^ burd^ ben gid^tenfool ; 
Sim niebern ^erbe fod^t ein rot)e8 9JZat)i; 

©ie ft^ersen lout, inbeffen, bolb geleeret, 

®ie frifd^ im ^eife mieberfebret. 
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©agt, h)em bcrgleid^’ id) biefe ntuntre ©d^ar? 

9 Son toannen fontmt fie? urn tpoljin 511 jietien? 

SBie ift an i^r boc^ aUcd wunberbor! 

©oE id) fie grufjen? foE id) bor i’^r ftief)en? 

Sft e§ ber Sager h)ilbc§ ®cifterl)cer ? 6 

©inb’§ ©nomeit, bie t)ier 3aiiberfunfte treiben? 

Sd^ fe^’ im Sinfd) ber fieinen nieljr; 

@sS fd)aubert mid), id) mage faitm, 511 bteiben. 

Sft'^ ber flgl)f)tier bcrbcid)t’ger 9 lufentl)alt ? 

Sft e^ cin fliid)t’ger gi'tft ‘f'c iai 9 lrbcnner= 3 BaIb ? 10 

©oE id) berirrtcr bier in ben bcrfd)tiingnen ®runben 
3 )ie ®cifter ©bofefpeared' gor berfbrpert finbcn ? 

Sa, ber ©cbante fiibrt mid) ebcn red)t: 

©ie finb eS felbft, mo nid)t ein gleicb Wcfd)Iedbt! 
Unbfinbig fd)melgt ein ©eift in it)rer SJJitten, 15 

tlnb burd) bic 3 {ol)eit fill)!’ id) cble ©itjten. 


SBic nennt il)r i^n? SBer ift\\ ber bort gcbudt 
Siacbififfig ftarf bie breiten ©dbnttcrn brudt? 

(Sr figt juniicbft getaffen an ber glamme, 

! 5 )ie marfige ©eftalt au§ altem ^elbenftamme. 20 

@r faugt begierig am getiebten 9 iobr, 

65 fteigt ber ! 5 )amf)f an fciner ©tirn em^or. 

©utmiitig troden meij) cr fjreub’ unb fiac^en 
Sm ganjcn taut ju mad)en, 

SBenn cr mit ernfttidbcm ©cfidt)t 26 

©arbarifcb bunt in frember SWunbart fprid^t. 
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SSer ift ber artbre, ber ntebci 
Stn einen ©tur^ bciS attcii Sourness le^nt 
Unb feinc longcn, ieiitgeftoltcn f^Iieber 
©fftotife^ foul nod) ollen Sciten belint 
Unb, ot)nc ba§ bic onf it)n I)firen, 5 

S 0 ?it @eifte;gflug fid^ in bic [djUjin^t, 

Unb non bem Xonj ber ^immclt)oben ©pni'-ren 
Sin monotoned £ieb mit grof^cr Snbruuft fingt? 

!5)od) fd^einct ollcn ctiuo^ ju gct»rcd)cn. 

Sd^ l)firc fie ouf einmol Icife f))rcd)cn, jo 

®c§ 3 ungting ‘5 9 {ul)c nid)t 511 untcrftred)cn, 

®er bort om Snbe, luo bo^ ‘j£oI fid) fd)licf5i, 

Sn eincr §utte, leid)t gcsiiriniert, 

Sot bet cin letter Slid be^ Kcincn fd)tmmcrt, 

Som 3 Bofferfoll nmraufd)t, beg milben ©d^Iofg geniefft. 16 
SDiidy treibt Ijog nod) jener Slluft ju luonbcrn, 

3d^ fd^lcid)e ftill unb fd)cibc Uon ben onbern. 

©ei mir gcgriiftt, bet l)icr in fpotcr 9?od)t 
©cbonlcnuoE on biefer ©d)n)ellc luo^t! 

9Bog fi^eft bn, entferut non jenen ^reuben? 20 

©u fd^cinft mir ouf mag SBid^tigeg bebod^t. 

SBog ift’g, bo^ bn in ©innen bid) Oerliereft, 

Unb ni^t einmol bein flcincg genet f^iireft? 

„D froge nid^t! benn id^ bin nid^t bereit, 

®eg gremben 9 ?cugicr leid^t ju ftitten; 26 

©ogor oerbitt’ ict) beinen guten SBilten; 

§icr ift JU fdl)meigen unb ju Iciben 3eit. 
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bin bir nici^t imfianbe, fcibft ju fagcn, 

SBo^cr id) fei, locr mic^ ^icr^ergefanbt ; 

SBon fremben bin ic^ ^etnerfc^lagen 

Unb burd^ bie ^teunbfc^aft feftgcbannt. 

, „SBer fennt fic^ fcibft? Scr wcig, ioa^ ct nermag 
§ot nie ber SKutigc SBerroegnc!;? untcrnomincn ? 

Unb mod bn tuft, fogt crft ber anbre Jag, 

28ar c3 jutn ©c^abcn obcr grommcn. 

yie| nid^t ^romctt)en§ fctbft bic rcine ^imincldglut 

?luf ftifc^en Jon ocrgbttcrnb nicbcrflic^cn V 

Unb lonnt’ ct ntet)r atg irbif(^ ®Iut 

®ur^ bie betebten §lbern gieften? 

3d) brod)tc reined t)om ?UtQr; 

3Sad id^ cntjiinbct, ift nid)t rcine 

Set ©turm ocrmcl)rt bie ®Iut nnb bic @cfal)r, 

3d^ fd^wante nid)t, inbcm id) mid) ocrbammc. 

„Unb menu id) unttug ®?ut unb f5r<^il)cit fang 
Unb 5RebU(^tcit unb |^•rcit)eit fonbcr 
©tolj auf fi^ fcibft unb I)cri 5 lid)cd Scl)agcn, 

(Srmarb icf) mir ber a)Jcnfd)en fd^bnc @unft: 

Soc^ adt)! ein ®ott oerfagte mir bie Slunft, 

Sic armc SEunft, mid) liinftlic^ 3 U bctragcn. 

9?un fi§’ idt) I)ier jugleidE) crbobcn unb gebriidt, 
Unf^ulbig unb gcftraft, unb fdtjutbig unb begliidt 

„Sod^ rcbc fad)t! benn untcr biefcm Sa^ 

Siu^t aU mein SBol^l unb all mein Ungemac^: 
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@in ebicl ^erj, bom SBegc bcr 9iatur 
®urc^ engeg ©d^idfal abgeteitct, 

2)a8, al^nung^ooU, mtii auf bet red^ten >Spur 
Solb mit ftc^ fetbft uitb batb mit ^^ouberfs^atten ftreitet 
Unb, mag t^m bog ©cfcfiid burc^ bie ©eburt gefd)enft, o 
9J?tt unb ©c^mci^ erft ju erringen benft. 

S!ein liebebolleg 2Bort fonn feinen ^eift entbiiUen 
Unb fein ©efang bie I)o^en SBogen ftilten. 

„SBer fann.bet SRonpe, bie om Iricc^t, 

SSon iljtem fiinft’gen gutter f^Jtec^en? lo 

Unb mcr ber 5|?u))pe, bie am Soben liegt, 

®ie jarte ©d^ate l^etfcn burdj5ubred[)cn ? 
gg fommt bie 3cit( fie brangt fidb fetber log 
Unb eilt auf gittidE)cn bcr Stofe in ben ©djofs. 

„®emife, U)m geben oud^ bie Sol)re 15 

iDie redt)te 3ii(^tung feiner ^aft. 

9Zod^ ift, bei tiefer ^Zeigung fiir bag SBobre, 

3t)m Srrtum eine Seibenfd^oft. 

S)er SSormi^ lodt il)n in bie SBeitc, 

SJein getg ift i^m ju fc^roff, lein ©teg ju fd)mal ; 20 

!5)er UnfaU loucrt an ber ©cite 

Unb fturjt i^n in ben 3lrm ber Quol. 

S5onn treibt bie fd^merjlid^ iiberfpanntc Siegung 
®emoltfom it)n bolb ba, bolb bort I)inoug, 

Unb non unmutiger SBemegung 25 

5Rut(t cr unmutig micber aug. 

Unb biifter milb an f)eitem 2:ogett, 

Unbiinbig, obnc frob su fein, 
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©d^taft er, an ©eel’ unb Scib toerlnunbct unb 5 erf(f)(agcn, 
9luf einem fatten fiager cin, 

Snbeffen i(^ l^icr, ftiE unb atnienb faum, 

S)te Stugen ju ben freien ©ternen fe^rc, 

Unb, ^atb ertt)ad)t unb I)at6 im fci^lueren Straum, a 
leum bc§ fdjUjcrcn 3;raumS erujel^re." 

SSerfi^minbc, S^tanm! 

. 2Bie banf’ 2)?ufen, eud^ ! 

t!^r mid) ^eut auf einen ^fab gefteflet, 

SBo ouf ein einjig SBort bic gan 5 e ©egenb gleid) 

3um fc^bnften 5Jage fid) crt)cllet! lo 

®ie SBoIfc fUel)t, ber S'JcbcI fdllt, 

S)ie ©c^atten finb l)inn)cg. 3t)r (Sbttcr, unb SBoiine ! 
(£S leu(^tet mir bie n)al)rc ©onne, 

® Icbt mir cine fd)iinrc SBcit; 

2) aS angftUd)c (55cfid)t ift in bic iiuft serVonneu, ir< 
(Sin ncuc^ Seben ift’iS, ift fd)on lang begonnen. 

fcl)c ^icr, mie man nad) langcr Meifc 
Sm 58atertanb fid) iuicber fennt, 

(£in rut)ig 58ott im ftillcii glcifK 

SBcnubcn, ma§ !Jiatur an @abcu il)m gcgbnnt. 20 

3) er {^aben eiict bon bem JHodcii 

SPicber^ rafd)cm ©tul)(e sh; 

Unb ©cit unb Stiibel toirb in tdngrer 9tul^’ 

?{i^t am bcrbvod)neu ©d^ac^tc ftoden ; 

mirb ber Irug entbedt, bic Drbnung fet)rt suriicf, 26 
• fotgt (^cbcil)n unb fefte? irb’fc^e^ ©liid. 
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©0 mfig’, 0 ber SlJttitct bciness iianbe^ 

©in SSorbilb bcincr S^agc fcin ! 

©n fenneft long bie ^flid^tcn beinc^ ©tanbe^ 

Unb fc^rSnfeft nati^ unb nad) bie frcie ©ecle ein. 

S)er lann fid^ mandjen SBanfd) gelofibren, 6 

®cr fatt fic^ felbft unb fcincm 2Bi!Ien lebt; 

SlUein mer anbrc luoljt ju Icitcn ftrcbt, 

90?ufe fo^ig. fcin, »iel jsu entbel)rcn. 

©0 tt)anblc.bu — bcr SoI)n ift nic^t gering — 

SWid)t fc^njanlenb l)in, tnie jencr ©iitnann ging, 'o 
bolb cin Storn, beg Icid)teg ©pici, 

|)iet auf ben 2Bcg, bort jJi)ifd)cn 2)ocncn fiel ; 

9?ein! ftteue Hug inie rcid), mit mfinnlic^ ftctcr .f)onb, 
®en ©egcn aug auf cin gcodcrt iJanb; 

®ann ta^ eg rntin; bie ©rntc luirb erfd)cincn is 

Unb bid^ bcgludcn unb bie jDcincn. 

©pilog ju ©ipiiletg @(odc 

greubc bicfer ©labt bcbeutc, 
griebe fei il^r erft ©clautc! 

Unb fo gef(^al)’g! ®cm fricbcnrcidt)cn SHange 
Sgcnjcgtc ficE) bag Sanb unb fegenbar 
©in frifd)eg (Mliid crfdjicn ; im §odjgcfange 
JBegrii^tcn Juir bag jungc gi'^ficnpaar ; 20 

Sm SBoUgelnul)!, in Icbeugregcm ©range 
®ermifdt)te fid^ bie tat’ge 580lfcrfd)ar, 

Unb fefttid^ hiarb an bie gefdE)mucften ©tufen 
©ie ^utbigung ber S£unftc borgerufcn. 
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Spilog ju S^illcrs ©lorfe 

®a fc^rcd^aft mittcrnad^t’gcg ijauten, 

!5)o;8 bumpf unb fd^toer bie Xroucrtdne fd^tocUt. 

Sft’g mbglid^? ©oH e§ unfern greunb bebeuten, 

2ln ben fi^ jeber SBunfd^ geflammert 

S)en SebenSttiirb’gen foil bet 3:ob erbeuten ? 5 

Slc^! tote berwirrt fotd^ ein SBerlnft bie SSelt! 

3ld^! tooS jerftbrt ein folctjer 9?if5 ben ©etnen! 

SJiutt toeint bie SBelt, unb foUten loir ni(^t iDeinenV 

2)enn er loot unfct! 2i5ie bcqucm gefcHig 
®en '^o^cn 9)iann ber gute Sog gcjeigt, 10 

3^ie balb fcin (Srnft anfdjlieftcnb, lool)Igcfallig 
^ur SBed^fctrebc t)citcr fief) geneigt, 

®alb rofd^ geroanbt, gciftreic^ unb fidjerftcllig 
S)ct £eben§fjlane tiefen ©inn erjengt 
Unb fruc^tbar fid^ in IRat unb 5Jot ergoffen: 15 

^aben loir erfal)rcn unb genoffen. . 

!5)enn er loar unfer! SRog ba§ ftol^c IBort 
Sen lautcn ©c^merj geloaltig itbertonen ! 

(Sr ntot^te fid) bei un^ im fid)crn ifiort 

5 RQd^ loilbem ©turm jum Sauernben geiDbl)nen. 20 

Snbeffen fdjritt fein @cift geloaltig fort 

3nS (Sioige beS 3Ba^rcn, ®uten, ©c^bnen, 

Unb f)intct il)nt in loefenlofem ©c|eine 
Sag, loab und allc banbigt, bad ©cmcine. 

SRun fd^ntfldEt er fic^ bie ftf)6ne ©artenjinne, 25 
58on loannen er ber ©terne SSort Oerna^m, 

Sad bent glei(^ clo’gen, gleic^ lebenb’gen ©inne 
(Sel)eimnidoolI unb flat entgegenfam. 



Gpilog Sc^tlfcra ©loctc 

3 )ort, unb im^ jit foftfic^em ©ODtime, 
iBerteetf^felt cr bic 3 <-’iten lounberyam, 

SBegegnct fo, im Siirbigften bcfd^oftigt, 

®er !J)ammcrung, bet ?^ad)t, bie iin§ catfraftigt. 

fc^tooUen bet ®cfd)id^tc ^lut aaf gluten 
SJerfpidenb, i»aiS gctabclt, gefubt, 

®er (£tb 6 e^crrfd)er ttilbe ^eeref'gtuten, 

®ie in bet 9Bett fic^ grimmig ou^getobt, 

3 m nicbrtg .©(^rcdftdjficn, im IjM^ften (yuten 
9?ad} iljrcm SBcfcit bcutlic^ burd)ge))robt. — 

9?un foni bet 9Ji'onb, anb 5 a crncatcr SSJoanc 
35 om llarcn Serg l)erubct ftieg bit ©ounc. 

9?un gliiljtc fcinc SBaage rot uab rbter 
i^on jencr Swgcab, bic uncf aic entfliegt, 

SSon icnem SJfut, bet friiber ober 

®en SKibcrftanb bet ftam^jfen befiegt, 

®on jencm ©laubcn, ber fid) ftets crt)bl^tcr 
fflalb tiitjn ticrnorbrdagt, baib gcbtdbig fd)niicgt, 
3)amit ba^ ©ate mirtc, madjfc, fromme, 

©omit bet ©og bem (Sblca cnblid) fomme. 

©od^ l^ot cr, fo geubt, fo noligctjoltig, 

©ic§ bretterne ©eriifte nid)t ncrfcf)mal)t ; 

^ier fct)ilbert’ cr bo^ ©djidfof, bo^ gewoltig 
SSon ©og ju SRodjt bie ©rbeno^fe bre^t, 

Unb mondieg tiefe SBerE E)ot, reid)geftattig, 

©en 9Bert ber ^unft, bc§ Sl'nnfttcrS SBert etl)oI)t; 
@t ttjcnbetc bie Slate t)5(^ftcn ©treben^, 

©oS Bebctt felbft, on biefess Silb bes! SebenS. 
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©pitog ju Sd^itlerS (Stodc 

fanntet i^n, wie er mit 5Rtefenf(^rtttc 
®en SretS be§ 3BoIIen§, beS SSoEbringcnS ma^, 
5)ut(i^ £anb, bet SSbIfcr ©inn unb ©itte, 

®a§ buntfc fflud^ mit l^eitcrm Slide taS; 

®oc^ njie er, atemloS, in unfrer Sl'iitte, 

,3n Seiben baiigtc, fummerlid) genag, 

■ ®a§ t)aben mit in tranrig fd)5ncn Sa^ren, 

®entt er mat unfer, leibenb miterfa^ren. 

3l)n, menn er nom ^erriittenben ©ei^it^Ie 
®e:S bittern ©(^rnerje^ mieber anfgeblidt, 

5t)n l)abcn mit bcin laftigen @cfitl)Ic 
®cr ©egenmart, bet ftodenben, entriidt, 

9Jttt guter Stunft nnb au^gefud)tcm ©piele 
®en neubclebten cbten ©inn crquidt 
Unb nod^ am ?lbenb nor ben Icljten ©onnen 
6in l)olbe§ Sadjcfn gliidlid) abgcmoitnen.. 

@r ^atte ftiif) ba^ ftrenge SBort gelefen, 

®em Sciben mar er, mar bem Job bertraut. 

©0 fd^icb er nun, mie er fo oft genefen; 

9Jun fd)redt un§ bab, mofiir nnd Idngft gegraut. 
®od) fd)on crblidet fein oerttarteiS SSSefen 
©id) l)icr oertlort, menn eS l)crnicberfd)aut. 

SBoS 9J?itmett fonft an i^m beftogt, getobeft, 

^at’0 bet ®ob, eg t)at’g bie 3fit geabelt. 

Slud^ manege ©eifter, bie mit i^m gerungen, 

©ein gro^ Serbienft unmiHig onerfannt, 

@ie fii'^Ien fid) non feiner Sraft burd^brungen, 

5in feinem Sreife millig feftgebannt: 
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©legic 

3uTn §5(j^ften ^at er fi(^ emporgefc^toungen, 
aJHt allem, tooS hiir fdjagcn, eng Dcrtoonbt. 

@0 feiert i^n! S)cnu, wa^ bem 9J?ann boa 2el)cn 
9lur !^al6 erteilt, folf gonj bic Sioi^welt geben. - 

©0 blctbt cr uni8, ber bor fo moneben So^ren — 8 

©d^on je^ne finb’g ! — titm «n§ fid^ Jnegg-fe'^rt ! 

SBir l^oben olfe fegenreid) crfoljrcn, 

®ie SBcIt berbonf njo^ cr fie gele!^rt; 

©d^on ISngft. berbreitet in goiise ©dboren, 

®aS ©genfte, tvaS il^m oltein gefiiirt. lo 

(£r gtangt un^ bot, toie ein Stomet entfdt)n)inbenb, 
UnenbUd^ Sic^t mit feinem Sid)t berbinbenb. 

@Icgte 

Unb iDCTtn ber in feiner Dual ucrftummt, 

• ©ab inir ein ©ott ju fagen, roasJ icl^ leibe. 

SBa§ foC ic^ nun bom SKieberfe’^en ^bbffen, 

SSon biefc^ S^ogel noc^ gcfd^tofjncr ®tiite? 

ijSarobieS, bie ^oBe ftel)t bir offen; ib 

SBie tbonfelfinnig regt fidf)’§ im ©cinute! — 

®ein 3tt’cifeln mel)r! ©ic tritt anS §immel8tor, 

3u t^ren 9lrmcn l)ebt fie bid; etitf)or. 

©0 ftiarft bit benn im i)Sorabic8 empfongen, 

9tli morft bu inert beg emig f(^iinen fiebeng; 20 

®ir blieb tein 3Bunf(^, fein ^offen, fein SSertongen, 

^ter iDor bag innigften Seftrebeng, 

Unb in bem Slnfd^oun biefeg einjig ©fi^bnen 
SSerfiegte gleidb ber SHuell fclmfiii^t’ger SrSnen. ' 
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dlegte 

9Bie regte nic^t ber 2:ag bte rafd^en 
bic 5D?inuten bor fid) tierjutreiOcn ! 

©cr 9t6enbfu|, etti treu t)er6tnblt(^ ©iegel: 

So hjtrb eS aud^ bet nadiftcn Sonne bletben. 

®ie Stunben gtid^en fid^ in jartem SSanbem b 

SBie Scfweftern swat, boc^ feine gonj ben onbern. 

®er Shife, ber le^tc, groufam fiiB, serfd^neibenb 
Sin I)crrUd)e§ ©eficc^t i)crfd)lungner SJiinnen. 

?iun cilt, nun ftodt bet ^uft, bic S^toelle metbenb, 

?Us> trieb’ ein Sl)etub flamntenb il)n toon t)itonen ; lo 
9(uge ftorrt oiif biiftrem 5pfob toerbroffen, 

6^ blicft juriicf, bic ^Pforte ftcl)t tocrfd£)loffen. 

Unb nun tocrfc^loffcn in fid) fcibft, ptte 
®iesS .^etj fi^ nie gebffnct, jerge Stunben 
9Jiit jcbem Stern beg ^intntelg urn bie 3Bette i6 

9ln it)rer Scitc Icud^tcnb nid^t empfunben ) 

Unb STiifjmut, Siciic, ^Bomiirf, Sorgcnfd^n)erc 
SBclaftcn’g nun in f(^h)iilcr 9ltmofpl)are. 

3ft benn bie SBelt nid)t iibrig? getfentuanbe, 

Sinb fie nid)t mel)r gefront toon bcil’gcn Sdjotten? 20 
®ic Srntc, reift fie ni(^t? Sin griin ©etanbe, 

3tet)t fid)’g nid)t t)in om f^Iu^ burdt) Sufd) unb Sliotten ? 
Unb Ujfilbt fid) nid)t bag iibemeltUd) ©tofec, 
©eftQltenrcid)e, balb geftaltentofe ? 

28ie Icid)t unb sietlid), fiat unb jart gertoben, 26 
S^ujcbt, Scro))l) gletd), oug ernfter SBoIfen St)or, 

9Ug glidb eg ifir, am btauen 9ltf)er broben 
Sin f(|lan{ ©cbilb aug lic^tem 5)uft cmfior; 



©0 )al)|t bit fic in froljcm S^onsc iwaltcn, 

3 )ic licblid^fte bcr lieblit^ftcn ©cftaften. 

!E)od^ nur 9 J?omente barfft bic^ inttcrtvinben, 
(Sin Suftgebilb ftatt tbicr fcftjnljaltcn ; 

3n§ .^erj jurud! bort ioirft bu’y bc;fcv finbcn, 
®ort regt fic fid) in lucdjfclnbcn t^eftalti.n ; 

3u oicien bilbet cine fi(^ I)inuber, 

So taufcnbfac^, unb immcr, imnicr licbcr. 

• 

2Bic sum ©ntpfang fic an ben 'iPforten luciltc 
Unb mid) non baniianf ftutcmocia bcgliidtc ; 
Scibft nod) bem Ici^tcit Stuft mid) noc^ crcil*c, 
3 )cn leijteften mir oiif bic Sipprn briidte; 

So War bcJoeglid) bicibt ba)S 9)ilb bcr iiicbeu 
9Mit gcfd)ricbcn. 

• 

3n^ <^crs, bag feft, mie 3inncnl)ol)c aWoncr, 
Sid^ it)r bcn)a()rt nnb fic in fid) bemobret, 
gitr fic fid) freut an feiner cignen S)aucr, 

9 ?nr )»ci| non fief), njcnn fie fid) offcnbarct, 
Sief) freier fnl)lt in fo gciicbtcn Sebronfeu 
Unb nut nod) fd)tagt, fitr oltcS i^r 5U banfen. 

SBar 3U licben, mar Sebiirfen 

S 3 on ©egenlicbc meggetofebt, ncrfibmunbcn ; 

Sft ^offnung^Iuft 3U freubigen Sntmutfen, 
(Sntfcbtflffen, rofeber Xot fogleicb gefunben ! 
SBenn Siebe jc ben iiicbenben begeiftet, 

SBatb eS an mir onf^ licbticbfte gcleiftct ; 
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CEIcgie 


Unb jhiar burd) fic! — 3!8ie lag eiit tnnreS SBongen 
Stuf @cift unb Sibrpcr, untuiUtominnet ©d)iucre; 

SBon ©c^aucrttilbern ring^ ber Slid umfangcn 
Snt touftcn SRaunt betlommncr ^crjen^Ieerc ; 

9Jun bammcrt .^offnung non bctanntcr ©c^hicQc, 
l^tc fclb^t erfd)ciiit in niilber ©onncn^ctlc. 

®cm @Dttc§, weld^cr cud^ l^ienieben 

SRe’^r ' ali? Sernunft bcfctigct — tuir lefcii’^ — 

Sergtcii^’ id) luot)! bcr Siebc I)citcnt griebcn 
3 n ©egentnart bc^ oUgcticbtcu 2 Bcfen§; 

S)a rul)t ba§ .f)cr,\, unb nid)tg Uerinag ^n ftbrcn 
®en ticfftcn ©inn, ben ©inn, it)r 511 ge^bren. 

3 n unferS SufeniS IKcinc tuogt cin ©treben, 

©ic^ eincm .§ 0 ^crn, SRcinctn, Unbetonnten, 

?lu§ IS»antbattcit ^tciwillig ^in?jugcbcn, 

(SittrStfclnb fid} ben cluig Ungenannten ; ■ 

SKir l}ci^cn’!3 : fromin fein ! — ©Dld)cr fcl’gen .^bl}c 
gitl}!’ ic^ mid) tcil(}aft, )i)cnn id} bor il}r ftcl}e. 

Sot il}rcm Slid, mic bur bcr ©onne SiSaltcn, 

Sor it}rcm 9ltcm, luie bor 

3 crfd}mil 3 t, fo Icingft fid} cifig ftarr gcl}oltcn, 

35cr ©clbftfinn tief in tbintcrlid}en ©riiften; 

Slein (Sigennu^, Icin ©igentoitte bauert, 

Sor it)rem JSommen finb fie ioeggef^auert. 

ift, al^ Jbcnn fie fagte: „@tunb’ urn ©tunbe 
SBSirb unS bo:S ficben freunblid^ bargeboten, 

(^eftrige tieft un§ geringe SJunbe, 

®aiS Sforgenbe, ju loiffen ift’d berboten; 
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(Sfegic 

Unb JBcnn je mid^ bor betn Slbcnb [d)cute, 

S)te ©onne fant unb fo^ nod), toaS midi freutc. 

®rum tu mie id^ unb fd^ouc, froii berftdnbig, 

S)em ^Tugenblid in.<? Singe! JSSfcin SSerfd^ieben ! 

©egegn’ it)m fdjneU, mol^lmoHcrtb mtc tebcnbig, 5 

Sm §anbctn fci’g jur fci ^ bem idie^cn ; 

9?ur loo bu bi[t, fei alle^>, tnnnev finbtid), 

®o bift bn oUc‘o, bift nnuberloinblic^." 

S)u l^oft gut rcbcn, bad)t’ id), jum (Mcite 
®ab bir eiii Wott bie (Munft bc^ Singcnblidc!?, 10 

Unb jebcr fid)lt on bcincr I)oIbcn ©cite 
©id) ougenblidiS ben ©nnftling bc^ (Sicfdjideti ; 
aJUc^ fd)rcdt bcr 2Kinf, bon bir mid) 511 entfcrncn, 

SBoS l)itft e8 mir, fo l)ot)c SBciS^cit leriicn ! 

t 

9iun bin id^ fern ! SDcr jefiigen SJJinutc, 15 

9 Ba§ jiemt benn ber? Sd) miiiit’ cS nid)t jn fogen; 

©ie bietet mir gum ©d)dnen mond)c§ @nte, 

®a§ loftct nur, id) mu^ mid) it)m entfd)lagcn ; 

SJiid^ treibt umt)cr cin unbejtbinglit^ ©e^nen, 

®o bleibt fein 9 {ot ate grenjeniofe Streinen. 20 

©0 queUt benn fort unb ftieftet unouf^oltfom I 
S)od^ nie getfingte, bie innre ©Iiit ju bfimpfen ! 

©d^on roftte unb reiftt in hieiner Sruft geloaltfam, 

2 Bo 3:0b unb Seben groufenb fid^ bcfomfifen. 

SBo^t Sprouter gfibte, bciS ^drficrg Dual ju ftilten; 26 
Slliein bem ®eift fe'^Itte om ©ntfe^tufe* unb SBiltcn, 
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(Slcgtc 

ge^(t’§ am S 3 e 9 riff : mie foUt’ cr fic Kcrmiffcn ? 
®r micbcr^olt i^r Sitb 5 U taufenb SJialen. 

3 )aS jaubcrt balb, balb mirb cS meggcriffen, 
Unbcutti^ jc^t unb jc^t im reinften ©tral^Ien; 

9Bie fbnnte bie§ geringftem 3 :roftc frommcn? 

®ie @bb’ unb bag @c^cn mie bag Siommen! 


®erta^t mtd^ l^tcr, gctrcue SBcggcnoffen ! 
iJafet mid^ allcin am gclg, in SJJoot unb 9Jioog ! 
?iut immerju ! eud^ ift bic SGScIt erf^loffen, 

©ic CSrbc mcit, bcr .^immcl l)cl)r unb groft; 
! 8 ctrad)tct, forfd[)t, bic Ginsclbcitcn fammelt, 
9^aturgel)cimnig merbc nad^gcftommelt. 

Wlir ift bag 3ltt, id) bin mir fctbft ucrlorcn, 
!Dcr icf) nodf) crft ben ^ibttcrn fiicbling )Por; 

®ic priiftcn mid), ncrticbcn mir ^anboren, 

©0 reid^ on ®utern, reiser an G4cfol)t; 

©ic brdngtcn mid) ^um gabcfct’gen ®funbc, 

©ic trennen mid), unb rid)ten mi^ i^ugrunbe. 



MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 
(SSJeltciifc^auunQ) 

9Ra^ometiS ©efang 

(Sel)t ben ^tfcnqueH, 

^rcubel;ell, 

SBif eiii ©ternenblid ; 
liber SJKolfen. 

9i(il)rten fctnc Sugenb 
©ute ©eifter 

3tDifc^cn .ftUppen tm Webiifd). 

Sunglingfrifd; 

3:anst cr auiS bcr 3BoIfc 
?(uf bic 9J?armorfeIfeit niebcr, 
Sau(i^ 5 et iniebet 
9iad) bcm ^immct. 

®urd) bte ©tpfelgange 
3agt er bunten ^efeln 
Unb mit fritl)cm ^ii^rertritt 
9tei§t er fctne Sruberq'iellen 
9Wit fid) fort. 

®runten toerben in bem S^al 
Unter feinent gufttritt ©lumen, 

Unb bie SBSiefe 

Sebt toon feinem .^aud). 
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©ejnng 

J)ocI) il)n I)alt tein Sd)attental, 

Seine Stumcn, 

!Die it)m feine Snie umfdjUngen, 

Sf)nt mit flicbe^augcn f(^^nteid)eln : 

3 iad) ber (Sbne bringt fein Sauf 5 

©d)Ian9enn)anbetnb. 

93 dd)C fd)micgen 
0 id) gcfeUig an. 5 Wun tritt cr 
^n bic (£bnc fitberbrangenb, 

Unb bic Sbne prangt mit il)ni, 10 

llnb bic Slnffe toon ber ®bnc, 

Unb bic Siddje toon ben Bergen 
Saud)5cn il)m unb rnfen : ^^ruber ! 

Srnber, nimm bic Sritber mit, 

SOtit 511 bcincm alten S^^atcr, in 

bem cm'gcn D^can, 

J)cr mit Qitoogcfpanntcn 3 (rmen 
Unfer martet, 

S)ic fid), ad)! tocrgebcn^ bffnen, 

©cine Scl}nenbcn ,^n faffen ; 20 

®enn un^ frifd in bber SBiiftc 
©icr’gcr ®anb ; bic ©onne broben 
©angt an nnferm Silnt; ein t^iigel 
|)cmmct nn^ 5um Scid)e! 93 rnber, 

9 ?imm bic 93 ruber toon ber ®bne, 25 

9 ?imm bie SBrnber toon ben SSergen 
9 J('it,' 511 beinem ®atcr mit! 



®onl)mcb 

iil'ommt tl)r aUc ! — 

Uiib nun fd^wiKt cr 
4-)errIid}cr ; cin ganj ©cfdjlcc^tc 
S^rogt ben ^ftrftcn l)od} cmpor, 
Unb im roUenbcn Xtiumpbc 
Oibt er Sfinbccn 9?amrn, ©tcibtc 
SBetbcn untcr fctnem 5>'f5' 

Unauff)oItfom roufdjt er inciter, 
Sofst. bet ^Surinc 
SJJarniot^dufer, cine ©diiipfung 
Seiner ^iiUe, l)intcr fid). 

3cbcrnbdufcr trdgt bcr JltlO'o 
Sluf ben 5Riefcnfd)ultcrn ; fanfenb 
SBe^cn fiber fcincm .^poiiptc 
fanfenb ^(aggcn burd) bic Siiftc, 
3eitgcrt fcincr .^■)crrlid)tcit. 

Unb fo trdgt cr fcine S^rubcr, 
Seine Sd)dl^e, fcine ft'inbcr, 

®cm crluartenbcn ©rjcugcr 
(Ji'eubcbraufcnb on boig .^r^. 

@ant)incb 

2Bic im SKorgcnglon^c 
35U ring^ mid^ ongtii^ft, 
grii^Iing, ©eliebtcr! 

SRit toufenbfoi^er fiicbegmonnc 
Sic^ on mein ^crj brdngt 



(San^meb 
Seiner ewigen SBfirme 

UnenbUc^e ©d^dne! 

®a§ id^ bid^ faffen mi)(^t’ 

3n btefen 9(rm! 

Std^, an betnem Sufen 
2ieg’ t(^, fd^mad^tc, 

Unb beiiic ffltumcn, bcin ®ra^ 
‘Stangen fic^ an tnein .^ev 5 . 

®it ben brcnncnben 
Surft meine§ ®ufcng, 

Stebltd^cr SJorgcntoinb ! 

5Ruft brein bic 9?adt)tigQU 
fitebenb nac^ tnir au^ bcin 9?ebeltal. 
5d^ fomm', td^ tommc! 

SBol^in V 9(d[), tnol^in ? 

|»inauf ! .f)inauf ftrebt’g. 
fd^tocbcn bic SBoIfen 
3lbn)art§, bic SBoIfcn 
SJeigcn fict) bcr fcbnenben Siebe. 
SWtr! TOir! 

3n cuerm ©d^ofee 
SlufwarfcS ! 

Umfangenb untfangen! 

?luftt)fitt8 an beinen Snfcn, 
SlUiebenber ®ater ! 
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^rotnet^euiS 

iBebede beincn 3cu§f 

SD'Jit SSottenbunft, 

Unb ilOe, betn Slnabcn gtcicfj, 

®er 3)ifieln 

9ln iStd^en bid| imb ©ergeilliS'^n; 5 

3Ku§t mir nictnc @rbe 
35od^ laffcn ftel)n, 

Unb mcinc bie bu md)t gcbaut, 

Unb meinen ^erb, 

Um beffen @tut 10 

S)u midj beneibeft. 

lenne nic^ti ^rmereS 
Unter ber <Sonn', otg eud^, ©fitter ! 

Sl^r nat;rct funtmerlid^ 

SSon Dpferftcuern is 

Unb ©ebets^aud^ 

(Sure SWajeftot, 

Unb barbtct, waren 
9?i(^t IKnber unb ©ettfer 

^offnung^boUe Sloren. 20 

2)0 td^ ein St'inb toor, 

S^id^t iDufete, too au^ no(^ ein, 

^e^rt' xtH) mein fierirrteS ?tuge 
3ur @onne, at§ menn britber •toor’ 
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5Promet^cu§ 

©n D^r, ju ^5ren meinc Silage, 

©n lierj tote mcinS, 

®id) beg Sebrangten p etbarnien. 

SBer '^alf tnir 

Siber ber ^itanen Ubermut? s 

SBer rettctc Doni Xobe mid), 

35on ©ftatoerei? 

.^aft bu ntd)t allcg fclbft Dollenbct, 

^ciltg glul)ciib J^erj? 

Unb glut)tcft jimg unb gut, lo 

®ctrogcn, Stcttiinggbanf 
S)em Sc^Iafcnbcn ba broben? 

bid) e^reuy SBofiir? 

§aft bu bie ®d)mcr,^cu gclinbert 
3e bc§ Sklabcncu ? ' 15 

^aft bu bic JrancH geftidet 
Se beg ®cangftctcn? 

■Siiat nid)t mid) ^um ®fanuc gefd)micbet 
3)ie anmad)tige 

Hub bag emige ©d)id[ol, 20 

®c'cinc .^erru uub beine? 

SBo^uteft bu etma, 
foUte bag Sicben tjaffeu, 

Sn SBuften flic^en, 

SBeil niebt oHc 
Sifittenttaume rcifteu? 


25 



©cfang bcr ©cijtcr iibcr ben 2Bn|fcrn 133 

,^icv id), forme 2)Jenfc^m 
9?ad) meinent Silbc, 

@in ©efi^lec^t, ba§ mir gleid) fei, 

3u Ictbcn, 5 U toeinen, 

3u genic^ctt unb ju ftcueu fic^, r> 

Unb bein ntd)t ju adjtcn, 

SBie id) ! 


@efimg ber @eifter itbtr ben 9@nffcnt 

2)0!? 3>Jcnfd^cii ©ecte 
®lcid)t bem SBaffet ; 

3?om .^innnef fomiiit c8, lo 

3um ftcigt c^, 

Unb micber niebet 
• mufe c§, 

(Sloig n)C(^fclnb. 

©trbmt bon bcr bidjcn ir> 

©teifen J^lsSloanb 
2)cr rcinc ®trat)l, 

®onn ftciubt cr tieblid) 

3n SBotfentneden 

3um glattcn ^clS, 20 

Unb Icidit cmfjfangcn, 

SBoUt cr berfd^Ictcrnb, 

2ci^raufd)enb, 

3ut ^tefe nicber. 



©rcnjen bcr SKenfd^^eit 

SRagen ®I4)^)en 
®em ©turj entgcgen, 

©(^fiumt er unmutig 
©tufcniDeife 
3um Slbgtunb. 

3m flad^en Settc 
©d^Ieid^t er baS Sicfcntol ^in, 
Unb in bem glotten ©ee 
SBctben il^r 9IntU^ 

9lIIc ©eftirne. 

SGJiitb ift bcr SKcUc 
Stebltc^er 93ul)Ict; 

28tnb mifd^t bom @runb o«§ 
©d^aumcnbc SBogcn. 

©cctc beg 9!JJenfcI)en, 

2Bie gleic^ft bu bem SBaffer! 
©d^idfal beg SRenfe^en, 

3Bte gteic^ft bu bem 9Binb! 

@ienjen bet 99len{cbbtit 

SBenn bet uralte 
^eitige SSater 
aWit geloffener ^onb 
9lug roQenben SBoIfcn 
©egnenbe Sli^e 
UPer bie ®rbc ffit, 



OJrcnjen bcr 9)fcn)d^^cit 135 

Mff’ id^ ben lenten 
. ©aunt fetneig StIetbeiS, 

^Knblid^c ©d^ouer 
2;reu in ber SBruft., 

S)enn mit ©fittem ^5 

©oil ft^ nic^t meffen 
Srgcnb cm 9Kcnfc^. 

.^lebt er fi(^ aufjofirfca 
Itnb beru^rt 

3)?tt bem ©d^eitel bic ©ternc, 10 

iHirgcnbS l^often bann 
2)te unfic^ern ©obten, 

Unb mit i^m fbiclen 
SBolfcn unb SBinbe. 

©tdjt cr mit feften, 15 

SOtarfigen Slnodjen 
Slnf ber moblgegriinbeten 
S)auerrtben (£rbc; 

9 ieic§t cr nic£)t cuf, 

9tut mit ber (Sid^c 20 

Ober bcr 3?ebc 
@id^ ju bcrglcid^en. 

333a§ unterfd^eibet 
©fitter toon SOtenfd^en ? 

toiete 3BeIIen 25 

SSor jenen manbein, 
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(Mottti(l)e 


©It cttjtget ©trom: 

Un^ ^cbt bie SBctle, 

SSerfd^lingt bie SBelfc, 

Unb Wtr toerfinfcii. 

@in flcincr 5Riitg 6 

Segrenjt unfcr Sebett, 

Unb ttiele ®cfc^leci)ter 
SRci^cn fid^ baiicrnb 
3(n il)rci§ UDofriti;? 

Uncnblid^c Slctte. lo 

@iottU(bc 

(Sbcl fci bet gjienfc^, 

.?ti(frct(^ unb flut! 

!3)cnn ba3 oUcin 
Untcrfd)cibet il)n 

3.^011 aHcn Scfcn, i6 

2)ic loir tenncn. 

.^eit ben unbetannten 
^■>iil)crn 2Befen, 
jDic tttir ol)ncn ! 

^lincn gtcic^c ber 2Wcnf^, 20 

Scin ®cifpicl lefjr’ unsi 
Sene glauben. 

!5!)enn unfii^Ienb 
5ft bie SRatur: 

Icud^tet bic ©onne 
tlbcr S35f’ unb ®ute, 


26 



5)o§ ©ottlic^c 

Unb bent SSerbici^er 
©(anjcn, tote bent Seften, 
S)er SKonb unb btc (Sterne. 

SBtnb unb Strijme, 
S)onncr unb ^agel 
8ftauf(!^cn itjren S3eg 
Unb ergreifen, 

®oruberetlenb, 

®nen um bon anbern. 

3(uc^ fo boig ©tiict 
3:appt unter bie SJfciige, 
^a^t balb be^ Sl'naben 
SJocRge Unfc^ulb, 

Satb oud) ben fablen 
.Sdtjulbigen Sc^citel. 

9^ac^ etnigen, e^rnen, 
©to|crt ©efe^en 
SWuffen toir oUc 
Unfeteg ®afetn§ 

Sireife uoUenben. 

SRur alfcin ber SWenfef) 
SSermag ba^ UnmOgltc^e; 

(£r unterfd^eibet, 

SBa^Iet unb riti^tet; 

(Sr tann bent 3lugenbtict 
®auer uerlei^cii. 
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?)ie Sraut Don Slorint^ 


©r allein borf 
!3)em @uten lol^nen, 

®en Sdfen ftrofen, 

§etlen unb rctten, 

Slttcg Srrenbc, ®d)rt)eifenbe 6 

5Ru|tid) ticrbtitbcu. 

Unb mir nercl^rcn 
®ie Unftcrbltd^cn, 

9tlst lodren fic STienfc^cn, 

2;dten im (%o^en, lo 

9Bag ber SBcfte im St'lcinen 
2:ut ober mbd^te. 

Set eble SKenfd^ 

®ei l^tffrcidj unb gut! 

Unermitbet fd)aff’ er is 

9?ii^tid)c, 5Red)tc, 

®ei un§ ctn ®orbtlb 
Sener geabneten SBefcn! 

2)ie Siraut tion ^orintb 

SRacb SorintbuS non ?ltbcn gejogen 
S'am ein Siingting, bort nocb unbefannt. 20 

©inen S3urger Ijofft’ er fidb getoogen ; 

Seibe SJoter tuaren gaftuertnanbt, 

.fatten friibe fd^on 
Jbdbterd)en unb ©oljn 

iBraut unb iBrdutigom toorou^genannt. 25 



®ie isOTont bon ft'orintt) 

9tbcr JBtrb er oud^ iuiflfonimcn fcbcincn, 
9Benn er teucr nic^t bie ®un[t ertauft? 

@r ift no(^ ein .i^ibe mit ben @etncit, 

Unb fie finb fcboit (St)riften unb qetauft 
Sl'eimt ein ©laube ncu, 

SBirb oft Sicb’ unb 2;reu 

3Bie ctn biife^ Unfraut anSgerouff. 

Unb f(^on log boe! gonjc .^on^ int ftiflen, 
i^otcr, 5!5c^ter, mtr bie 5D?nttcr wocf)t ; 

©ie empfcingt ben ®oft mit bcitem SBillcn, 
@tetd^ in^ ijSrunfgemod) mirb er gebrac{)t. 

2Betn unb (£ffcn f)rangt, 
cr eg ocrtongt; 

©0 Ocrforgenb lounfd[)t fic gute i)?acf)t. 

5tber bci bent ioobtbeftefiten ®ffcn 
SBtrb bie fiuft bcr ©peifc nid)t erregt; 
SWiibigteit lo^t ©ftcif' unb $ranf Oergcffcn, 
er ongeffeibet fief) oufg ®ette legt; 

Unb er fcf)fummcrt foft, 

5lfg ein fcitner ®aft 

©id^ jur offneu 2iir fjcreinbcmegt. 

®enn er fie^t, bci feincr iJambe ©d^immer 
2:ritt, mit wcijfem ©dfjfcier unb ©emnnb, 
©ittfom ftilf ein SDZobd^cn in bog 
Um bie ©tirn ein fd^marj= unb gofbneg Sonb. 
SBie fic i^n erbtidtt, 

^bt fie, bie erf^ricEt, 

9)2it ©rftounen cine mci§e J^onb. 
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3)ic ih'out ui'u aoiintl) 


..Sin ict)", ricf fic au^, „io frcmb im .^aufc, 

Saf; id) Don bcm ®aftc nid)td Dcrnal^in? 

9td), fo I)alt man mic^ in meiner Maufc! 

Unb- nun iibcrfaUt mic^ Ijicr bie ©c^arn. 

9lu^c nur )d fort s 

9(uf bcm itogcr bort, 

Unb id) gcl)c fd)nell, fo mic id) tom." — 

..iRIcibc, fd)bncS 9J?db(^cn !" rnft bcr Sliiabc, 
iHofft Oon fcincm itagcr fid) gcfd)U)inb : 

„|)icr ift Scrc^’, l)icr ift ®acd)u§’ C^obc ; lo 

Unb bu bringft ben 9tmDr, licbc^ SUnb! 

23ift nor ©d)rcctcn blaf)! 

Sicbc, tomm unb lafj, 

itaf} unsS fcl)n, mic frol) bic (^bttcr finb." — 

„gcrne btcib, o Sungling ! blcibe ftcl)cu : 15 

gct) 6 rc nid)t ben f^rcuben an. 

©d)Dn bcr Ic^tc ©d)ritt ift, ad)! gcfd)c^cn 
5)urc^ bet guten SJfuttcr franten SBa^n, 

35ic gcncfcitb fc^mur; 

Sugcitb unb Dfatur 20 

©ei bcm |)immcl fitnftig untertan. 

„Unb bcr atten ©otter bunt ©crnimmcl 
.^lat fogicid) ba^ ftilte .^laud gclccrt. 

Unfi(^tbar mirb etner nur im ^immcl, 

Unb cin ^eilanb mirb om ^euj bere^rt; 25 

Ofjfer fallen ^ier, 

SBcbct Samm no^ ©tier, 

Slbcr 9JJenf(^cnof)fcr uncrijbrt." 



®ie 93raut tion J?Sortn+^ 

Unb er fragt unb luagd oHc ?iSortc, 

3)eren feine^ feinent @cift eiitgct)t. 

„Sft eg in6gtt(^, bafe am ftiffen Drte 
3)ie geliebte Sraut ^ier tint inir ftel)t y 
©ex bie meine nur ! 

Unfrcr SSfiter ©d^itmr 

^at bom ^tmmel ©cgext ung crflc{)t." 

erbiiltft bu nic^t, bii gutc Seek ! 
50feiner smeiten ©cljmeftev gbnnt man bid). 
SSenn id; mte^ in ftiHer Sl!aii)e qniilc, 

! in il)ren 3(rinen btnf’ an mic^, 

2)ie an bid) nut benft, 

®ie fid) Uebenb Irantt ; 

3»t bie (Srbe balb berbirgt fie fid)." 

„9?ein ! bei biefet gcfd)ix)orcn, 

(Sixilig jeigt fie 4?l)'nen ung boraiig : 

Sift bet gteitbe nii^t unb mir uetloten, 
Siomxnft niit mit in mcineg Satetg 
Siebd)cn, blcibe t)iet, 
f^eire gteid^ mit mir 
Unetmattet unfetn .S^od)5eitgfd)moHg !" 

Unb f^on rt)ed)fetn fie bet Xteuc 3eid)en ; 
©olben reieJ^t fie i£)m bie il'ette bat, 

Unb ct toill i^t eine ©d)atc teici^en, 

©ilbern, fiinfttic^, mic nid)t eine mat. 

„3!)ie ift nit^t fdt mid) ; 

®od^, td^ bitte bid^, 

©ne Code gib bon bcinem ^aat." 



S)te ©rout toon Sorint^ 

Sben fci^tug bie bumpfe ©cifterftunbe, 

Unb nun fc^ien eS i^r erft ju fetn. 

(Mierig fi^Ibrfte fic mit bloffem 9Kunbc 
9^nn ben bunfel btntgefarbtcn SBein. 

2) od) t>om SBeijcnbrot, 

®oe,er frcunbtid; bot, 

9Jo^m fic nid)t ben {Icinften Siffen ein. 

Unb bem bungling rcii^tc fie bie ©cbalc, 
®et, tuic fic, nun fiaftig luftcrn trant. 

Siebe forbert er beiin ftiUcn 3)?al)te; 

Sid), fein armcS §er5 tnar tiebelranf! 

3) o(^ fie n)iberftel)t, 

2Bie er immer flel)t, 

Si^ er weincnb auf ba§ 5lette font. 

Unb fic fomint unb luirft fid) ,yi tbm nieber 
„?l(^, loie ungern fel)’ i^ bicb gcqudlt! 

Slbcr, ad) ! bcriibrft bn mcine ©lieber, 

3ul)lft bu fd)aubcrnb, h)Og id) bir Derbe^tt. 

SBie bcr ©d)nee fo roeif), 

Slbcr tail njie (Sis 

Sft bo§ Bicbd)cn, ba‘3 bn bir crnjafilt." 

§eftig faftt er fic mil ftarten Slrmen 
58on bcr Bicbe ^ugenbtraft bnrd)monnt: 

„|)offe bodb bci mir nocb ju erwarmcn, 

SBarft bu felbft mir auS bem ©rab gefanbt! 
SBecbfelbaucb unb ^uft! 

Siebe^fiberftuf) ! 

Srennft bit nicbt nnb ftibleft micb entbrannt?" 



®ie SBraut toon ft'orintl) 

Siebe fcfter fic ^ufammen, 

^Erdnen inifc^en fic^ in i!^rc i'uft; 

®terig [augt fic feineg 5B?uiibe^ 

(£ing ift nut im atibern fidi benjuf^t. 

Seine iiiebegtunt 
SKdrmt il)r ftovrc^ 93Iut, 

®oc^ C!^ fdjidgt fein 4 tci,j in ibrci sSrnff. 

Unterbcffcn fd[)icict)ct auf bem ®ange 
.^dncilid) ff)dt bic 3)Jntter nod) uorbei, 

.^ord)ct an Vet 2^iir nnb I)ord)et tange, 

28efd) ein fonbcrbarcr 2on fci, 

.Sl'tag= nnb 2\5onncIant 

58rdutigam6 nnb iikant 

Unb bcS iiicbeftaimneln^ SJofcrci. 

Unbclucgtid) bleibt fic an ber STfire, 

SBeil fie cvft fid) itbcrscngcn ntn^, 

Unb fie l)Crt bic l)iid)ftcn i?icbc?fd))nnrc, 

£icb’ unb Sd)mcid)chDortc, init 93crbruf): 
„©tilf! ber .§al)n erU)ad)t!" — 

„?tbcr morgen 9^{ad)t 

SMft bn miebcr bo ?" — unb ifn^ auf itnfj. 

fidngcr l)dlt bie SJiutter nid)t bo§ 
iDffnet bo§ bcfannte ®d)Io6 gefd)n)iub : 

„@ibt e§ l)ier im ^aufc fold)c Simcn, 

S)ie bem fj^embcn gtcid) ju SBiden finb ?" — 
So 5 ur Sitr bincin. 

©ei ber iiam))c Serein 

Siet)t fie — ®ott ! fie fie^t it)r eigen 'SKnb. 



®ic Srout Don ft'orintf; 

Unb ber bungling will im crften Sc^reden 
9Kit be!§ 9KSbc^en§ cignetn ©d^Ieierflor, 
aSit bent bie ©eliebte beden; 

3)oc^ fie toinbct gleid) fid) fetbft I)erDor. 
aSie tnit Oeift^ ©ewatt 
^bet bie ©eftalt 

fiang unb langfant fi(^ im Sett’ empor. 

„aKutter ! 3)iuttcr !" fpric^t fie f)o^te 2Bortc 
„®o mifigbnnt 3l)r niir bie fc^bnc 9Jad)t! 

Dertreibt mid^ Don bem marinen 0rte. 

Sin ic^ jur Serstoeiftnng nur erioodjty 
53ft’s! (£ud) nid)t genug, 

Safe insi iicid)entud), 

Safe frill) mid) in bass ®rab gebrac^t? 

„?lber aud ber fd)merbebedten 6nge 
Srcibet mic^ ein eigcne^ @crid)t. 

Surer ipriefter fummcnbe (^efcingc 
Unb il)r <Segen l^aben lein (Sjemid)t; 

©alj unb aSaffcr tiil^tt 

9?i(^t, wo Sugenb ful)lt; 

aic^, bie Srbe fut)lt bie 2icbe nic^t! 

„Siefer Siingling war mir erft oerfprod)en, 
Site nod) Senud’ l)citrer SempcI ftanb. 
aWutter, I)abt Sl^r bod) bad SBort gebrod)en, 
28cil ein fremb, ein fatf^ ©eliibb’ Su^ banb 
So^ fein ®ott crl)brt, 

9Benn bie SKutter fd)Wdrt, 

3u oerfagen il)rer Sod^ter ^anb. 
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S)ic 58raut uou iiorintl) 

„2lii^ bcm (^rabe wetb’ ic^ auisgetriebcit, 
ju fudjen bag ucrmi^tc @ut, 

?iod^ ben fc|on oertonien 2»ann jn lieuen 
Uttb 5 U faugcn fetncg .s^cr^cng S^fut. 

Sft’g urn ben gefc^eljn, 
nad) onbern gcqn, 

Unb bag junge SJolf criiegt bci* i^ut. 

„®c!^5ner ^litngling ! {annft nic^t Inngor lebcti ; 
jDh toevficdjtft nun an bicfeni Crt. 

SKeine .^'ettc l)ab’ id) bir gegebcn : lo 

Seine Code nel^m’ id) mit mit fort. 

©iel^ fie an genau! 

SKorgcn bift bn gran, 

Unb nur braun crfd)ciiift bu iniebcr bort. 

„,^ore, ’Slfutter, nnn bic Icljtc 2Uttc : is 

©ineit ©d^eiterl)aufcn fd^id)te bn! 

Dffne meine bangc ftcine ^iitte, 

S3ring in iiiebcnbe jit 5Rul)’ I 

993enn ber 

9Benn bic Sifd^c gtii^t, 

@ilen ttir ben often ®bttern ju." 


20 
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2 )cr ©ott unb bic iBojnbcrc 

©ott unb bic 93ajiabecc 

Snbifc^e Uegenbe 

3J?a’^obbt), bcr .^crr bcr (Srbc, 

Slommt Ijcrab sum fccl)ftenmQl, 

!5)aj? et imfcrsiglciclKn luctbc, 

9JfitsufuI)Icn 5\’rci*b’ unb Ouot. 

©r bequcmt fid) su >t>oI)ncii, r. 

iJaftt fid) otto fcibft 9cfd)cl)n. 

©oU cr ftrafcu obcr fd)oncii, 
ajfuj) er 3[)'iciifd)C)t mcnfd)Ud) fel)u. 

Unb l)at cr bic Stabt fid^ at^ 2l?anbrcr tictrad)tct, 

S)ie ©roftcu bclaucrt, auf SUcinc qcac^tct, lo 

ScrIS|t cr fic abciib^, urn roeitcrsugel^n. 

Ms! cr nun I)iitau£igcgon9cit, 

2Bo bic lenten .fjnufcr finb, 

©icl)t cr, mit gcmaltcn Syangcit, 

®in berlorncS fd)0iic^ Sinb. is 

„@riif)’ bid), Sungfrau !" — bcr (Sl)rc ! 

'-Barf, id) fomme glcid) l)iuau!5." — 

„Uiib wer bift buV" — „®ajQbcrc, 

Unb bicsS ift bcr Siebe .'panel." 

©ic riil)rt fid), bic P”? 'Jflnsc S” fdflagcn; 20 

©ic mciff fid) fo licblid^ im .tt'rcifc 511 tragen, 

©ic ncigt fid) unb biegt fid) unb rcid)t il)m ben ©traufi. 

©d^mcid)elnb sifl)t fie i^n swv ®d)mcUc, 

Sebbaft if)n ing .^aug binein- 

„©d)bncr grcmbling, lam)jenbede 25 

©OK fogfeid) bic ^iittc fein. 



2>ct ©Dtt mib bic 93 ajabcrc 

©i)t bu miib, id; tttill bid; loben, 
Siiibern bciitcr ©d;mer5. 

SBas> bu loilift, ba^ foKft bu '^aben, 
9 iul;c, j5^'cuben obrr Scl;cv5." 

©ic (inbcrt gcfd;ofti(i gcftcud^cftc ficibcn. 

Sec ©bttlidic Idd;elt; or ficl)ci tnit 
Surc^ ticfciS SBcrbcrbcu ciu nicHid;lid;c^ 4>er,v 

Unb cr forbcrt ©ftaucubicnfte ; 

Smmcr f;citvcr luirb fie uur, 

Hub beS 9 Jiabd)cu§ Militate 

SBerbcit uad; uub ucid; 9 ?otur. 

Unb fo ftcdct nuf bie S^liite 
iSalb unb balb bic fift) cin ! 

^Otft ®cl;orfam iiit (Mcmutc, 

SBirb nid;t fcni bic yicbc fein. 

9 lbcr, fic fc^iicfcr unb fd;orfcr pt prufcit, 
3 Sal;lct bcr* .Sl'cnnct bcr ^bl;cu unb Sicfcn 
iJiift unb (Sutic^cn uub gvimmige 5 | 5 cin. 

Unb cr fitfd bic buntcn Syangcn, 

Unb fie ful;tt bcr t'iebc Ouol, 

Unb bo§ SD{cibd;cn ftcl;t gcfangen, 

Unb fie iwcint 511111 erftcninal ; 

©inft 511 fcinen fyii^cn nicbcr, 

3 ?id;t unt SBolIuft nod; (%'n)inft, 

9(d; ! unb bie gelcntcn (yiicbcr, 

©ie Dcrfogcn ollcn Sicnft. 

Unb fo 511 bc "3 S?ogcr ‘5 Uergnnglid;er f^eicr 
58 ereitcn ben bunffcn bcr;aglid;cn ©djleier 
Sic nacbtlid;cn ©tunbcn, ba^ fc^bne ©cfpinft. 
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!J)er @ott unb bie SBnjaberc 


©pat cntfcplummert unter ©d^erjen, 
ertoad^t nac^ furjer 9laft, 
giiibet fie an if)rem §erjen 
Jot ben oiefgclicbten ©oft. 

©d^retenb ftiirjt fie auf tt)n nieber; 

Stber nict)t erloecft fie ipn, 

Unb man tragt bie ftarrcn ©iicbcr 
©olb jut f^I^iwmicngrube l)tn. 

©ic I)5ret bie i|Srieftcr, bie Jotengefange, 

©ie rafet unb rennet unb teilet bie avenge. 

„S6er bift bu ? tt)o§ brongt ju bet ©rube bid) pin ?" 

®ci ber ®apre ftiirjt fie nieber, 

3pr ©efdprei burd)briugt bie Suft; 

„9)ieinen ©attcn mill icp mieber! 

Unb id) fudp’ ipn in ber ©ruft. 

©oE JU 2(fdpe mir jerfoUen 
Jiefer ©lieber ©btterpracpt ? 

9Wein ! cr mor eS, mein Oor aHen ! 

§ld), nur etne fufee 9?ocpt!" 
fingcn bie ifkiefter: „3Bir tragen bie Sllten 
9Jodp langem ©rmotten unb fpatem ©rtolten, 

2Bir trogen bie Sugenb, nocp ep fie’g gebodpt. 

„^5re beiner i)?riefter Sepre: 

Siefer ttjor bein ©atte ni^t. 

Siebft bu bodp afe iBajabere, 

Unb fo poft bu feiuc i|3ffid)t. 
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®ie S)dctamorpl)Lifc ber ^flanjcu 

9lur bem ill6r))cr foigt ber 0d)ottcn 
bag ftiCe Slotcnteid) ; 

9dur bie ©attin foigt bent ©otten; 

®ag ift unb 8du{)m ,vigtctd) 

©rtbne, ©roinmetc, 511 Ijctligcr .^logc! 6 

O ne'^met, t^r ©Stter! btc -agc^ 

O ncl^mct ben Siingling in gltonmcn ju cuc§!" 

©0 bag 6^or, bag o^n ©rbarmcn 
S0?cl)ret. it)rcg |)crjeng ; 

Uub mit auggeftrcdtcn 2[nnen 10 

©pringt fic in ben f)ct^en Sob. 

!Dod^ ber ©btterjitngiing Ijcbet 
Slug ber J^Iamntc fic^ em))or, 

Unb in feinen Slrnten f^toebet 
3)ie ©eliebte mit ^erbor. 15 

©g freut fid^ bic ©ottl^eit ber reuigen ©iinber; 
Unfterbtid^e l^eben bertorene ft'inbcr 
2Kit feurigen Slrmen gum .^immel empor. 

Sic SVietantorpl^ofe ber ^fianjen 

®id^ bermirret, ©eliebte, bic taufcnbfciltigc SKift^ung 
®icfeg Slumcngcwu^tg fiber bem ©arten um^cr; 20 
SBielc 9?amen l^breft bn an, unb immer bcrbrdnget 
SJiit barbarife^em Mang eincr ben anbern im D^r. 

SlUe ©eftalten finb o^nlid^ unb fcinc gteid^et ber anbern ; 

Unb fo beutet bag ©l^or auf cin ge^cimeg ©efc^, 24 
9luf cin l^eiligeg Siotfel. D, fbnnt’ id^ bit, lieblid^e J^rcunbin, 
flbertiefern fogteid^ gtucUid^ bog Ififcnbb SBort! 
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SBcrbenb bctradjte fic nun, loie nad) unb nac^ fi(^ bte H^flanje, 
©tufcnwcifc gefii^rt, bilbet ju ^tiiten unb gmdjt. 

Slug bem Samcn cntwidclt fie fid), fobolb i^n, ber @rbe 
(Stille bcfrud)tcnber ®d)ofe t)oIb in bag iieben entta^t, 
Unb bem JReijc beg Sidjtg, beg tieiligcn, emig bemcgten, 5 
^ @Ieic^ ^en jSrteftcn ®au leimenbcr ©latter cmf)fict)It. 
Sinfad^ fd)ticf in bem ®amen bie Sltoft; cin bcginnenbcg 
©orbilb 

Sag, betfc^loffcn in fid), unter bie .f^iuUe gebeugt, 

©latt unb SSurjcl unb Sl'eim, nur tjalb gefoifmct unb farblog ; 

Sroden cr^lt fo ber Sl'crn rul)igeg Sebcn bouabrt, 10 
Quillet ftrebenb empor, fid) milber t'crtrauenb, 

Unb erljebt fid) fogleid) ang ber nmgebenben 9?ad)t. 

Slber einfad) bleibt bie ©cftalt ber crftcn ©rfi^einimg ; ' 
Unb fo beseid)net fid) and) unter ben ^^flanjen bag Sl'inb. 
@lci^ barouf ein folgenber Jrieb, fid^ erl)cbenb, erncuet, is 
Sl'notcn auf ft'noten getiirmt, immer bag rcfte ®ebilb. 
3tt)ar nid^t immer bag glcid)e ; benn mannigfaltig erjcugt fi^, 
Sluggebilbet, bit fiel)ft’g, immer bog folgcube ©lott, 
3tuggebel)nter, gcterbter, getrcnntcr in ®pi( 3 cn unb S^cile, 
®ie oermadEjfcn oorl)cr rHt)ten im untern Organ. 20 
Unb fo errcic^t eg suerft bie l)6^ft beftimmtc ©ollcnbung, 
S)ie bci mand)em @cfd)lcc^t bid) ^um Grftaunen bemegt. 
©icl gerippt unb gcjacft, ouf moftig ftro^enber 

©c^cinet bie ^UHc beg ^^ricbg frei unb uncnblic^ ju fcin. 
®oc^ l)ter ^It bie 9?otur mit mdi^tigen .^onben bie ©ilbung 
Sin, unb lenlet fic fanft in bag ©oUfommnere f)in. 26 
SKSftigcr leitet fic nun ben ©aft, bcrcngt bie ©efafee, 

Unb glcid) jcifjt bie ©eftalt jfirtcre SSlrfungen an. 
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®ic iOcctnnuu-pljofc btr '^iflnit^cn 

©tiUc 5 ic^t fidj ber iricb bcr ftrebcnben Sluiiber juriictc, 
Unb bic 9tt)ipc bc^ Sticld bilbct fid) Dbltiger aud. 
Slattlod aber unb fd)ncll crl^cbt fic^ bcr jcirtcrc ibtcugcl, 
Unb ctn SBunbcrgebdb ben iyctvac^tcnbcn an. 

SRingd int Sltctfc ftclfct fid) nun, 9 C,vil)Ict unb ol)uc 6 
3 ot)I, bad flcincrc 9Uatt ncbcn bciu dbnlic^eii f)iii. 

Um bie ?lcf)fc gcbrangt entfd)cibct bcr berocnbe Sl'eld) fid), 
®cr jur [)bc^ftcn (^icftalt farbigc itroncn cnttdfit. 

9ttfo prangt bic 9?atur in I)o()er boHcr (£rfd)einuni>, 

Unb fic scigct, gcrcibt, (^ilicbcr an O^Micbcr gcftuft. lo 
Smmcr ftaiinft bn aitfd ncuc, fobalb fid) am Stengel bic 
Slume 

fiber bem fd)lanfcn (Mcriift i»cd)fclnbcr ®ldttcr bouegt. 
9(bcr bic §crrlid)lcit mirb bed nenen Sd)affcnd il^crtiinbung ; 

Sa, bad farbige 3ilatt fi"d)Ict bic gbttiic^c -fbanb, 

Unb jufammen jicl)t cd fid) fd)rtctl ; bie jarteften ^oi'incn, i 6 
3 tpicfad) ftreben fie bor, fid) 511 ucrcincn beftimmt. 
Sraulid^ ftcl)en fic nnn, bic l)olbcn '^aarc, beifammen, 
3 al)lrcid^ orbnen fic fid) nm ben gc)i)cil)tcn 9Utar. 
.^^mcn fcl^mcbet l)crbci, nnb I)crrlid)c ®iiftc, gclualtig, 
Strbmcn fiifeen ©crud), ailed belcbcnb, uml)cr. a) 

Hiun bcreinjclt fd))nellcn fogleid) un 3 iil)ligc itcime, 

.^olb in ben 9D?uttcrfd)of) fd)tucllcnbcr f^riic^tc gcl)itllt. 
Unb f)ier fc^lieftt bie 9 ?atur ben Sling bcr cinigcn ft'raftc; 

S)od) ein ncuer foglcic^ faffet ben borigen an, 

®afe bic Alette fid) fort burd^ alle berliinge, 25 

Unb bad (San 5 c belebt, foioie bad ©injclnc, fei. 

SBenbe nun, 0 ©clicbtc, ben SUief jum bnntcn ©elbirntncl, 
Sod bcrlbirrenb nidfit inel)r fid) bor bc’m ©ciftc bemegt. 
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Sctigc 3cl)itfud^t 

Sebe ^flonje uerfilnbct bit nun bic clD’gcn ®efe|c, 

Scbe Slumc, fic fpridjt tauter unb tauter tnit btr. 

Slber entjifferft bu l^ter ber ®5ttin l^eittge Settern, 

I'ibcratt fie^ft bu fie baun, aud) in ueranbertem 3ug. « 
Sriec^enb 5 aubrc bie tRaupe, bet ©d;metterting eite gefd^aftig, 
^ Sitbfanj anbre ber SRenfd^ fetbft bie beftimmte ®eftatt! 
D, gebenfe benn auc^, luie au^ bent St'eim bet Sefauutf^aft 
. 9}ad^ unb nad) in und t)otbe @ctt)t)'^nl)cit entff)rofe, 
grcunbfd)aft fid) mit 9Jiad)t in unfctm Snnern entf)udte, 
llnb Inie 9linor sulcijt Stittcn unb Srud)te gcseugt. lo 
3)ente, Wie inannigfac^ batb bie, balb jene ©eftattcn, 

®tiE entfattenb, 9lotur unfcm ©efii^tcn gctiet)n ! 
f^reue bid) au^ be^ t)cutigen ^iag^S! Stic t)eitige SJiebe 
Strebt ^n ber i)ftd)ften f^rudjt gteid)cr ©efinnungen auf, 
@teid)er 9tnfid)t ber 2)ingc, bamit in t)annonifd)cm Stnfd^aun 
©ic^ toerbinbe bad ^^aar, finbe bic I)bt)ere SBett. le 

©cltgc ©cbnfnibt 

©ogt ed nicnianb, nur ben SKcifen, 

SBeit bic 9Rcngc gtcid) ncrt)i}t)nct, 

®ad Scbcnb’gc tnill i^ ))reifen, 

®ad nad) glonuncntob fid) fel^nct ao 

5n ber fiicbcdnad)tc Stid)tung, 
jDic bid) jcugtc, njo bu seugteft, 
itbcrfotlt bi(| frembe f5ut)tung, 

SBcnn bic ftitie Sterje tcuc^tct. 

9lic^t mel^t bteibeft bu umfangen 26 

Sn ber f^inflcrnid S9cfc^attung, 

Hub bjd) veijfet ncu SBerlangen 
9lnf ju l)bi)erer Segattung. 
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tpr ooentioit 

^eine gecnc mac^t bicf) fd^Jttiericj, 
Sommft gpftogett unb gcbonnt, 

Unb 3 ufe|t, be# begiertg, 

93tft bu, (iSd^inetterling, bcrbraniit. 

Unb folang bu bo# nidbt fioft, 
S)iefe# ; @ttrb unb tuerbe ! 

S3ift bu nur eiii 1 tuber ©oft 

S(uf bev bunUen ©rOe. 


3Beite SOBelt unb brcitc6 Scbcn, 
Sanger ^al^e rcblid^ ©treben, 

©tetg geforfe^t unb ftetg gegrunbet, 
32ic gefd^loflen, oft gerunbet, 

5ttlteftesi beroabrt mit Xreue, 
greunblid^) aufgcfafeteg 9^?eue, 

^eitern ©inn unb reine • 

9iun ! man fommt roo^l eine ©trede. 

^tooemton 

Sm S^omen beffen, ber ftd^ felbft erfei^uf! 

SSon @tt)igfeit in fd)offenbem S3eruf ; lo 

3n feinem Stomen, ber ben ©loubcn fc^offt, 
SSertrouen, Siebe, ^.otigfeit unb St'roft ; 

3n jene# 9?amen, ber, fo oft genonnt, 

S)eni Si^efen noc^ blteb immer unbefonnt: 

©oweit bo# Dt)r, fotoeit bo# 9luge retest, 15 

S)u finbeft nur JBefonnte#, bo# t^in gteid)t, 

Unb beine# ©eifte# t)5c^fter f^euerfliig 

.^ot fc^on am ©teic^ni#, f)at am 93ilb genug; 



(£S jte^t an, eS rcijst bid) I)citcr fort, 

Unb >00 bu toanbclft, fdjiniitft fid) 3Bcg unb Ort 
®u jatjtft nid)t incl)r, betcd)ncft tcine 
Unb jebcr ®d)ritt ift Uncrmcftlid)tcit. 

2 Sq^ >uor’ cin @ott, bcr nnr non aufecn fticfec, 
3m teiil ba^ 3[U am Jviiigcr fanfcn lic^e! 

3l)m iiicmt’ij, bic SBclt im 3nnent 311 booegcn, 
SJatur in fid), fid) in 9tatnr 311 I)cgcn, 

®o baft, >oaS in iftm Icbt unb locbt unb ift, 

9?ie fcinc ftraft, uic fcincn O^icift ocrmiftt. 

Sm Smtcrn ift cin Uniocrfum and); 

S)at)ct bcr 3S6ltcr lbblid)cr ©cbrand), 

2)aft jcglii^cr ba§ ®cftc, loaS cr fennt, 

@r (Mott, Ja fcincn (Mott bcncnnt, 

3ftm .f)immcl unb ($rbcn iibcrgibt, 

3t)n furd)tct unb toombglid) liebt. 

@)iirrftcma 

SRiiffct im SJaturbctra^tcn 
3mmcr cing >oic alfect ocfttcn; 

9tid)tg ift brinncn, nid)bo ift bronftcn ; 

S)ctm tuaiS inncn, ba‘5 ift auftcn. 

®o crgrcifct oftnc ©iinmni^ 

.^cilig iiffcnttid) ©cftcimnia. 

J^rcnct cud) bc§ toaftrcn ©d)ein§, 

@ud) bc'S crnftcn ©pictcS; 

Sl’cin l'cbcnbigc'3 ift cin (£in3, 

Smincr^ift’S cin 3(ic(c3. 
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®o fcijaiiot niit bcfdjcibncin 93lidt 
S)cr cuiigcn SBcbcrin 'JJfeiftcrftudf, 

SBic ciii Xritt laiticiib Jiibcn rcgt, 

2)ic Sdjifflciit biiiiiticr, Ijedibcr fc^tcpcii, 

S)ic firf) bcflcgnciib f'iet?cit, n 

Gin ©d)lag taufcnb ^kibiiibiiitgcu f^lagt; 

!I)ao Ijct fie iiid)t jnjammeitficbcttclt, 

0ic f)at’d uoit (5iuigfeit ong(V,cttclt ; 

! 5 )ainit ber rtingc SJJciftcrmami 

©ctroft ben Giufd)lQg lucvfeu faun. to 

$aralHife 

J^rcubig tear, dor niclcti 3al)rcii, 

Gifvig fo bcr (^jcift bcftrcbt, 

Ijjii crforfdjcii, 311 crfal)roit, 

9lMc 9iatur im 0d)affcn Icbt. 

Unb ci ift boss cioig Ginc, 15 

2)05 fic^ Uielfod) offcnbort; 

.H'lein bod ©rofjc, grofj bod .SUeinc, 

'Jtdcd nod) bcr cigncn I'lrt. 

Smmcr tucd)fcliib, fcft fic^ l^oltcnb, 

9 fal) iiitb fern iiiib fern unb nol); 20 

00 gcftoltenb, umgcftoltcnb — 

3 um Grftouncn bin id) bo. 
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^ar ia 

$aria 

$atia (Mebet 

©roftcr SBral^ma, §err bcr 9JJa(l)tc! 

?lllcs ift uon bctncni ©omen, 

Jlnb fo bift bu bcr ©ercc^tc! 

.^oft bu benn oUein bic ®ra^mcn, 

?Jur bic 3{ajal)§ unb bic 9{cid)cu, 5 

^aft bu fic allein gcf(I)affen‘:' 

>'Dbcr bift and) bu’^, bcr 3lffcii 
SKcrbcn liefe unb unfcriSglcid^en V 

6bcl finb tnir nid)t ju nennen: 

2)cnn ba^ ©d^tct^tc, bad gel)6rt und, io 

Unb load anbre tbbti^ fenneu, 

®ad allcine, bad oermb^rt und. 

9Jfag bied fur bic SJicnfd^cn gc^cfi, 

®t'bgcu fic und bod) l>crad)tcn ; 

9lbcr bu, bu foUft und a^ten, is 

2)cun bu tbnntcft altc fd)clten. 

?(lfo, .^crr, nad^ biefent 
©egne nii(^ ju beineiu Sinbe; 

Dber cined Ia§ cntftcl}cn, 

Sad and) tni(| niit bir oerbinbe! 30 

Senn bu I)aft ben SBajaberen 
Gine @5ttin fcibft erl^obcn; 

9Iuc^ loir anbern, bid) ju lobcn, 

SSoUett fold^ cin SBunber l)6rcn. 
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SSBuffer ^olen ge^t bic rctne, 

©^bjie giau beg i^ol^en SBral^nuui, 

!J)eg toerel^rtert, fe'^fertofcn, 

Grnftefter ( 4 )ercc^tiqfcit. 
jEogftd^ bon bcm Ijeil’gen ^lufft 
.^olt fie ffiftlid^fteo (SrquirfciT ; 

Slbcr tt)o ift Slrug unb Simet ? 

@te bebarf berfelben ntd)t. 

©el’gem .^erjen, frommeii 4?Obben 

®allt fid) bic bclDcgtc Si^ellc to 

§errlid) 311 friftallncr il'ugcl ; 

3 )iefe tvcigt fie, froben iSufcng, 

JHeiner 0itte, 2BaitbcIn§, 

SSor ben (fatten in bag 

.f>cutc lommt bie SKorgenblid^e ir> 

Snt @cbct 311 ©angeg’ 

SBcugt fid) 3U bcr fiarcn 5^Iad)e: 
ipibbli*^ ubcrrafd)cnb fpiegelt, 

3 tug beg .^immelg 53 rciten 

fiber tt)r borubercilcnb, 20 

SlHerlieblicbfte ©eftaft 

.^ebren Siinglingg, ben beg ©otteg 

Uranfanglicb fc^bneg 3 )enfcn 

Slug bem eio’gen 83 nfen fd)uf ; 

©oleben febouenb, fiibtt ergriffen 25 

SSon toeribirrenben ®efiit)len 
©ie bag inncrc tieffte S 3 cbcn, • 
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3®ill bcrl)amn in bcm 9 lnfc|oun, 

SBcift wcg, bo fel)rt raieber, 

Unb bcrtt)orren ftrcbt fie fintttjortsj, 

9 Jiit unfidjrcr ^onb ju fdjb^ifen ; 

9 lbcr ad)! fie fd)6pft ni^t mel)r! 

5)enn be§ SBoffcri ()eiti9c SBclle 
®d)eint ,vi flict)n, fid) ju cntfcrncn, 

®ie crblidt nur l)ol)ter SBirbcl 
®raitfc 3:icfcn iintcr fid). 

9lrme finfcn, Trittc ftraud)clit, 

Sft’^ bcitn and) bet ^fob nod) .fSoufe? 
®oU fie ;^aubevn? foil fie fliel)en? 

35 Jifl fie benfen, >oo (Mcbonle, 

3 iat unb .^lilfe cjleid) Werfogt? — 

Unb fo tritt fie bor ben (fatten : 

(Sr erblidt fie, SMid ift Urteil, 

.f>ol)en Siiinei ergrcift bo^ ©d)lbcrt cr, 
©d)lcp).)t fie jn bcm Xotcnbiigel, 

9 Bo J^cv(>vcd)er Inifjcnb blutcn. 

SiUifdc fie ju miberftvebcn ? 

SBiifetc fie fid) 511 cntfd)ulb’gcn,- 
©d)ulbig, Icincr Sd)ntb bcmufet? 

Unb et tcl)rt mit blntigcm Sd)lberte 
Sinnenb 311 bet ftiUcn 3 Bot)nung; 

2)0 entgcgnct if)m bet Sot)n : 

„ 9 Kcffen Slut ift’6? 58 atcr! 9?ater!" — 
„2)ev 3 ?crbrcd)crin !" — „ 9 [)fitni(i^ten ! 
2)enn*e^ ftovrct nid)t am Sd)ttierte 
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3Bie bcrbred)erifc^e Sropfcn, 

^tie^t lute aw3 ber SSimbc frifet). 

SJhittcr, SWutter ! tritt '^er ! 

Ungerec^t tuar ntc ber 95oter, 

©age, tuaS er je^l Uerubt." — n 

„©d^treige ! ©cfilucige ! 's ift bae ilire !" — 
„31Bcffcn ift eg ?" — „©ditueige ! ©tiuuetge !" - 
„92Sare meiner SThitter 93Uit ! ! ! 

SBag gefi^e^cn ? luag ucrfdiulbet ? 

.^er bog ©djluert ! ergtiffen Ijob’ id)’o ; lo 

jDcine ©attin niagft bu tiiten, 

3lbcr mcinc 3,T^tttcr nid)t ! 

Sit bie ^fammcii folgt bie ©attm 
Sl)i'em ctitjig 3riigctiauten, 

Seiner ein.vg teuven SJhtttcr 15 

Sn bag ©d)ioert ber trciie ©o()n." 

„.f'»alt, 0 Ijartc!" rief ber 5I?oter; 

„9?od) ift iHaiiin, cntcil’, ciitcife ! 
f'^iige .^aiipt bcni iKumpfe tuieber, 

3)11 bcriibreft mit bem ©d)iuerte 20 

Unb lebcnbig folgt fie bir." 

(Silcnb, otemlog erblidt er 
©taunenb slueier j^rauen iturper 
iiberfrenst nnb fo bie .^npter; 

SBeld) (Sntfe^en ! hieldjc 2Bat)l ! 25 

®ann ber SOhitter .^anpt erfafd er, 

Sltifit eg nid^t, bag tot erblojfte, 

?titf beg niidjftcn fRiimpfcg iiiide • 



<3e^t er’§ citig, niit bcm ©d^luertc 
©egnct er bo^ froinme SBerf. 

?lufer[tel)t cin 3tiefenbilbni§. — 
S8on ber SWutter teuren 
® 0 tt(id)=unlieranbcrt=fiif 5 cit, 

<J0nt bag graufenuollc SBort: 
„©o'^n, 0 Soljn ! SBcld} Ubercilen ! 
Seiner 3!)hitter Heidjnam borten, 
Jieben ibm bag fred)e 
Set 9?crbved)erin, beg Cpferg 
^altcnbcr ©ercdjtigteit ! 

SDJid) mill baft bu ibrein itorper 
©ngeimpft auf cni’ge Xoge ; 

SBeifeit SSolteng, mitben .^anbetng 
Siterb’ id) unter ©Otterii feiii. 

;ja beg .fiimmelgfnobcn 4Htbnig 
SBebt fo fd)on bor ©tirii iinb ?luge 
0enft fid)’g in bag ^lerj berunter, 
3{cgt eg totlc SBiitbcgicr. 

„Sntmer luirb eg micberfebren, 
!5ninier fteigen, inimer finten, 

®id) berbiiftern, fid) berflaren, 

00 bflt ©rabma bieg gODoIlt. 

(Sr gebot ja buntem f^itticb, 
it'larcm 5(ntlib, fd)tanlcn C^Uiebern, 
(^Sttn^seinjigem Srfdbeinen, 

SKicb sn bviifcn, p berfubren; 
Semi'bon oben fommt SBerfubrung, 
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2Bcnn’^ ben ©dttcrn fo belicbt. 

Unb ft) foil irf), bte f8rat)mone, 

SJiit bent .^aupt int .^immet h)cil''nb, 
gii'^Ien, fj?aria, biejer (Stbe 
fJiieberjie^enbe ©etoolt. 

„@ot)n, ic]^ fenbe bid; bem Staler ! • 
!5:rbfte ! — !i)t'id;t cin traurig >fla§ei5,- 
©tum^feS .s‘“)arren, fto!;, i'crbienen 
^att’ cuc^ in ber SKitbnis feft ; 
SBanbVrt au8 biird) alfe SJelten, 
SBanbcIt Ijin burd) oUc l^eitcn 
Unb ncrfiinbct and; ©eringftem : 
i'^n fBtat)ina broben l^ort ! 

„!St)m ift feiner bet ©etingftc — 
SKer fic^ init gclaljmtcn (SWiebern, 

©id^, mit initb ^erfifirtent ®eiftc, 

©lifter of)ne .^ilf’ unb Stettung, 

©ei er 93ral)me, fei er ffJaria, 
fOUt bent S3Itd nad) oben fcf)rt, 

SBirb’sS emfjfinbcn, luirb’s erfo^ren : 
©ort ergUiljen toufenb Slugen, 
fRuljenb toufc^cn toufenb Dljren, 

©enen nid^tg nerborgen btcibt. 

„^eb’ id^ mid^ gu feinem ©intone, 
©d^out er mid^, bie ©roufen^ofte, 

©ie er grofelid^ umgefd^offen, 

9J?ufi er eh)ig mid^ beiommern, 

(£ud^ jugute fomtne ba§. 
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tiins unb otlc^ 


llnb tucrb’ i^n freimblic^ ma^ncii, 

Unb id) mcrb’ i^m »outcnb fagcn, 

9 Bie e«! mir bcr ©inn gebictet, 

9Btc mir im ®ufeit fd)mcllct. 

3Bad ic^ betile, moi§ ic^ fiil)lc — r> 

©n @el)ciinni^ bleibc bag." 

®ant beS ')Soiio 

Oirojjcr ®ral)ma! nun crtcnn’ id), 

3 )a& bu ©c^Opfcr bift bcr SKcItcij ! 

®ic^ ate mcincn .^)crrfd)cr ncnn’ id) ; 

%nn bu Iciffcft aUc gctten. lo 

Unb uerfd^Uefeeft ajid) bcm Sc^tcn 
Sl'eincg non ben taufcnb ■Dl)rcn; 

Ung, bic ticf .^crabgcfc^tcn, 

9 UIc l^aft bu ncu gcborcn. 

3 Bcnbct cud) 511 bicfcr J^raucn, is 

!j>ie bcr ©d)mcr,^ jur ^ 5 bttin manbclt! 

9 ?un bcl)arr’ id), anjufc^aucn 
®cn, bcr cinjig luirft unb I)anbclt. 

@tng unb aUcg 

3m ©rcnsenlofcn fid) ^u finbcu, 

SBirb gcrn bcr ©nsctnc bcrfd)U)inbcn, 20 

®a Ibft fi^ alter Uberbrufe; 

©tatt ^ci^cm SBiinfd^cn, mitbern SSoItcn, 

©tatt liift’gcm jorbern, ftrengem ©oUen 
©i^ aufjugcbcn, ift ©enufe. 



SSermod^tniS 
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SESeltfede, fomm, Hit'S ju bm*d)bringm ! 

®ann mit bcm 3SeItr;cift fclbj't jit ringen, 

SBirb unjrer S^rafte ^oc^bcruf. 

Scilncljmcnb fil^ten gutc ®ciftei, 

®eUnbe tcitenb, SJJeiftcr, d 

3 u beiH, bcr aUciS fd)afft imb 

Unb um^ufd)affcn bag @>cf(^offnc, 
jDamtt fidj’g nid^t pm iStanen maffnc, 

SBirft eliigcg, Icbcnb’gcg ‘Xun. 

Unb mag nic^t mar, nun mid eg merbcn lo 

3 u rcincn ©onncit, fatb’gcn ffirben ; 

3 it fetnem 3 allc barf eg rul)n. 

@g foH ftcl^ regcn, fd)affenb ftanbetn, 

(£rft fic^ gcftaltcn, bann nermanbelit ; 

9?ur fdjcinbar ftcl^t'g STOomcnte ftid. is 

®ag ©m’gc regt fic^ fort in alien : 

35enn allcg mufj in nid)tg 5 erfallcn, 

SScnn eg im ©ein licl)arren milt. 


SSermiid^tntg 

Jiein SBefcn faitn 511 nid)tg scrfallcn ! 

©ag ($m’gc regt fid) fort in alien, no 

9 lm ©ein crl)attc bid) bcgtiidt ! 

S)ag ©eirt ift cmig ; benn Wcfetse 
S 8 emal)ren bie Icbenb’gen ©d)a^e, 

?rng mcld)en fid) bag 9111 gefd)inli(ft. 



S8ertnac^tiu§ 


2)a§ SBo^re tear fd)on tcinflft gefunben, 
|)at ebic ©eifterfci^aft Dcrbunben, 

3)ag altc SSal^re, foff’ eS an! 

SPerbanf’ c§, (Srbcnfol^n, bent SBeifen, 

2)cr i^r, bie ©onne ju umfretfen, 

Unb bent ©efd^mifter tttieg bie S3al^n. 

©ofort nun tnenbe btd^ nad) initen, 
®a§ 3fftrunt finbeft bu ba briitnen, 
SBoran fetn @bler jloeifetn ntag. 

2Bttft fetne JRegef ba nerntiffen : 

%nn ba§ fcibftonbige ©etoiffen 
3ft ©oitne beinent ©ittentag. 

®eii ©imtcit l)aft bu baitn sn trauen, 
Sleiit f^alfdjee! laffen fie bid) fd)auen, 
3Bcnn bein 5l?erftanb bid) toad) erl)dlt. 
®?it frifd)em Slid bemerfe freitbig,' 

Unb toanble fid)er toie gefd)nteibig 
S)itrd) 5luett teid)6egobter SBeft. 

©eniefte ntafeig unb ©egen, 
Sernunft fei uberall sugegen, 

3Bo Seben fid^ be§ SebenS freut. 

Sann ift Sergangen^eit beftiinbig, 

2)a§ SJiinftige OorauS lebenbig, 

®er ?lugcnb(id ift (Sntigleit. 

Unb loav ed enbli^ bit gelungen, 

Unb bift bn Ootn ©efut)t burd)btnngen : 
SBa^^ frttd)tbar ift, aHein ift toabr; 



!J)u priifft boi^ aflgrmetnc Sl^alteu, 

(is ttjicb nac^ feincr SBetfc fc^alten, 
©efelfc bi^ 3ur fleinftcn ©d^ar. 

Unb tnic bon alters bcr Int ftiUcn 
®in Siiebetnerf nad) elgiiem SKiUcn 
®er 'Pbifofopb. bcr S!)id)tcr frl^uf, * 

©0 Joirft bn fd^bnftc @m;ft cr^ieten: 
®enn cbfeu ©cclen borjufu’^ten 
Sft mfinfdjenSlbcrteftcr Scruf. 




HI. Sl’lUK^.ITK 


^tiKnernni) 

SBiUft bu imincr locittr fc^toeifcu? 

Sicl), ba‘j @utc Ucgt |o nol). 
iicruc mtr ba*? @Iiict crgreifcii, 

S)enn bag ©liicf ift immer bo. 

XENIEN 

(BV (rOETIIK AND S( :il Il.LKlv) 

2)cr '^ro|i^ct 

^djobc, baft bic 'Jiatut mir ciitcn 3)JciiJcf)cn oug bit fc^uf, 
®enn jum tourbigcn SJiaim luor iiiib gum ©cl)clmen bcr 
©toff. 

3<inikn 

Sombc Hcmtt inoii bog 2:icr mit cincm Iiirscn unb longeit 
g-u^, unb fo ncniift bu mit 9{ccl)t Sombcn bog ^tnfenbe 
SBert. 

9leuftc 6t^(e 

(£I)moIg ^ottc man cinen ©cf^mocf. 9?un gibt eg @e= 
fc^moefe ; 

Slbcr fogt mtr, too fi^t biefer ^cfd^mciefe ©cfd^mocf? lo 
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Jtcnien 


9ltnot aid @(i^tt0iil(ege 

SBoS bas! entfe^Iid^fte fei bon alien entfe|ltc^cn ©ingen? 
Gin ipebant, ben eS judEt, lodcr unb lofe ju fein. 

3-e 

« 

@teil hjo^l ift er, ber 2i5eg 5 ur 3!BaI)r^eit, unb fd^Iii^jfrig 
Su fteigen; 

Slber ttiir legcn i^n bod^ ni^t gern auf Gfein ^urud. 

Slnnl^titee 

Sft benn bie SBo^rt)eit ein ^bJiebel, bon bent mon bie .^autc 
nur abfd^ftlt ? 5 

3Bas! il)r l^incin nidjt gelegt, sic^ct il)r nimmcr l)erau§.' 

©cr @eifl unb ber Su^ftabc ^ 

iJange fonn man mit SRarfcn, mit 5Re^enbfennigen ja^Ien ; 
Gnblid), e^ ^ilft nid^tg, il^t §errn, mu^ man ben ®eutet 
bod^ 5ie^n. 

Setfel^Itet Seruf 

©c^abe, bajj ein ©atent I)ier auf bem Sbattjeber berbaHet, 
© 0 ^ auf l^flljerm ©eriift l^atte ju gISnjen berbient. 10 

Gin SReipetftitd 

?tlle8 an biefem ©ebid^t ift boQfommen, ©prad^e, ®ebanfe, 
9lf)t)tbbtuS ; bag ein 5 ige nut fet)lt nod^: eg ift fein @e* 
bic^t. 



3t'cnien 


lfi9 


SRoratifi^t ^ $oefte 

„Seffern, beffern foU une ber ®i(^ter!" 0o barf bedti oiif 
eurem 

SRiicten besi 0toc! mcl)t ctnen Hugcnblid ruf)n? 

^et 0b>^itd^fot{(ber 

9ttiotoinieren magft bu bic Sprad^p, boc^ nur i^v Sobauet; 
®eift unb Seben entfdjtiibft ftad^tig bem groben Sfotbelt. 

@ieltii{fe 9RcIobtcn 

®ic§ ift SRufU fiirS ®eiitcit ! Solang nton fie {)brt, bleibt 
man efefalt ; r> 

iSicr, fiinf 0tunben barauf moc^t fie erft redjten 6ffett. 

itberfibriften bajn 

f^oftig unb berjlo^ ift ber ©efang, boc^ ©finger unb 
ffiSerben oben am 3ianb l^fiftic^ ju fut)len erfucf)t. 

l^nniinftige SBetraibtung 

SBamm )j(agen mir einer ben anbern ? !I)aei Seben jerrinnet, 
Unb ed nerfammelt un^ nur einmal mie t)eute bie 3cit- lo 

9tn . . . 

5Rein! ®u erbitteft mid^ nid^t. !Du bbrteft bid£| geme ber* 
ffjottet, 

$6rteft bu bid) nur genannt! ®arum berf^on’ icb bicb, 
f^reunb. 
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Icnicn 


gto6c Drgan 

SEBaS bu mit ^dnben nic^t greifft, bag fd)cint bit Stinben 
etn Unbing, 

Unb betafteft bu ioag, gleic^ ift bag S)ing aud^ bcfcbmutjt. 

Currus Virfim miratur Inanes 

SGBie fie fnalleti, bic i^eitfc^cn ! $ilf Apimmcl : Sournale ! 
SJatenbcr ! 

SBagen an SBagcn ! 3®iel)ict ©taub unb wk tncnig ®epdd ! 
SB. . 

SBcire SRatur unb ©enie Don aKcn 3Kcnfd)cn ucret)ret, n 
Sag’, h>ag bliebe, fiit ^ublitum bir? 

9leucftc ^ritif)n:pbc 

Siebtid^ unb sort finb bcine @cful)tc, gcbilbct bcin 9tugbrud, 
(Sing nur tobl’ tdi) : bu bifl froftig non §erscn unb matt. 

^ag nnglcii^c S^crbSItnig 

Unfre i|8oeten finb fci^t; bod) bog UngliidE lie^’ fidb bertufdbcn, 
|)atten bic ^ritifer nid^t, odb ! fo entfe^Iid^ uici (Seift. jo 

9teueftc Sebonbtnng 

®6£(ig cborofteriog ift bie ^ocfie ber SDfobernen ; 

3)enn fie ocrftcbcn b(of) cborafteriftifd) sw fein. 

©efiibfitibe Stacbfolge 

f^reunbc, bebenfct cud) moI)l, bie tiefcrc, tu^nere SBobr^eit 
Saut su fagen fogieid) ftcUt mon fie eu(^ auf ben Sopf. 



VOTIVTAFELN 


(Hy SCHILLEK AN1> (ioKTHE) 

mib Scntuntl 

ai^cirt i^r, SdjUiarntcr, imftanbc, bie Sbcatc faffcti, 

£), )o Dcrctirtct il)c and), me fid)'$i c^ebii^rt, bie 3 Jatm\ 

ffiiirt iljr, ^^Ijitifter, imftanb, bic 3 ^atur int grojgen 5U fel)cn, 
Sicker fid)rte ftc fcibft cudj §u 3bccn eiiipor. 

Jfra^cn 

^rominc gefunbe J^fatur ! SBic ftcEt bic 9 J?oraI bid) an 
^^ranc;cr ! 5 

«i^cir(]c Sernuuft ! SBic tief bic^ ber Sdjtndrmer 
{jcrab ! 

2)cr ajor^ug 

ilbcr ba^ fiegen, ift grefif id) Derel)rc ben 2^abfern; 

3 lbcr ii)cr biird) fein ,f)er5 fieget, cr gilt mir bod) mcl^r. 

9tatttr uttb Sunft 

5 yfatur unb ffunft, fie fd)einen fid) 511 flie^en, 

llnb l^abcn fid), e)) man c^ benft, gefunben; 10 
Ser aSibcrmillc ift aud^ mir oerfd^ttJimben, 

Unb bcibe fd)cinen gfeid) mte^ an3U3k^en. 
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SJotiDtafctn 


gilt tt)ol)l nut cin rcblic^c^ IBemu^cn! 

Unb lueiin mir crft in abgemc^ncn ©tunbcu 
suit @eift unb gleife un$ an bie Snnft gebunbcn, 
SKog frei Slatnr im ^rjen tticber gluten. 

@0 mit aller Silbung and) bef^affen ; 
Slergcbcng locrbcn ungcbunbnc ©ciftcr 
9?a^ ber IBoUcnbung reincr |>obe ftreben. 

Sev ®ro§e§ hjill, mnf? fid) jufammenroffen : 

3n ber Sefd^rdnfung geigt fid) erft ber 'JDleifter, 
Unb boss ®efc^ nnr tann un^ f^cil)eit geben. 



EP1GP.AMMATISCH 

I 

5l)iner 

im Sommer 1774 

Sotoatcr un& Sofebotu 
©aft id) bet bc§ fiebenS frol). 

.^tcre .^eifer, ber kuar gar jiidjt faul, 
©eftt’ fid) auf einen fdjiDar^en ^aul, 
9?aftm einen i]Sfarrer Ijinter fieft 
Unb auf bic Dffcnfaarimg ftrid^, 

®ie un§ Softanne^ ber i^roftftet 
5DJit Siotfein iuoftl nerfiegein tat; 
©rbffnet’ bie ©iegel lurg unb gut, 

SBie man 2;f)eriafebud)fen fiffnen tut, 
Unb maft mit eincm fteiligen JRoftr 
Skie Siubu^ftabt unb bo§ ifjertentor 
2)em ftod^erftaunten hunger bor. 

Seft tuar inbeS nid)t kueit gereift, 

.^otte ein ©tiid ©almcn aufgeffteift. 

SBater SBafeboU), unter biefer 
^adt einen ^^onjmeifter an feincr ©eit’, 
Unb ^eigt tftm, toaS bie Xaufe tlar 
SBei (Sftrift unb feinen Siingern ktjar; 
Unb baft fid^’S gor nid|t ^iemet jeftt, 
JBaft man ben Sinbent bie S;b))fe neftt. 



©pigrommatifd^ 

®ro6 firgert fid) bet onbre fc^r 
llnb tootltc gar ni^t§ fjbrcn mcl)r 
Unb fagt’: eS ttjufete cin jcbeS Sinb, 

!J)a^ eS in bet ®ibel onber^ ftunb’. 

Unb i(i^ bc^agtid) unterbeffen 
^att’ einen .^of)nen aufgefreffen. 

Unb, inic nad) Smmau?’, Writer ging’s? 
SJJit ®eift= unb fjenerfdjritten, 

?Ptopl)ete red)t§, iJJropljetc UntiS, 

. SBclttinb in bet DJJittcn. 

II 

^emaiifib Sreiben 

®o Wafj’ id) oi)>ie Unterlaff, 

SBie ®antt 3)iogene§, mein lyafi. 

®alb ift e§ ©rnft, balb ift e^ ®)^af?; 

SBolb ift e§ Sicb’, balb ift eS .^>af 5 ; 

SBolb ift e§ bte§, balb ift e‘5 baei ; 

ift ein 9'Jid)t0 unb ift eiii 21'asJ. 

©o Watj’ id) ol)ne Untertaf?, 

SBie ©anft S)iogene§, mein gofe- 

III 

S&cn Driginalen 

Gin Quibant fagt ; „Sd) bin Don tcincr ©d)ule ; 
Stein SJicifter lebt, mit bem id) bul)le ; 

3rud) bin i(^ weit baoon entfernt, 

®a|8 ici^ Don 3:oten wo§ gelernt." 

Ssag btifeii tociiD id) il)n re^t Derftanb: 

„2Sc^ bin eifi SRarr auf eigne §aub." 
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(Spigrommatifd) 

IV 
Sefte 

SBenn bir’g in .H'opf unb .^rse:t fd)tt)irrt, 

SBag ttitUft bu ScffroS ^obcn ! 

SBer nid)t niel)r tiebt unb nic^t ntcl)r irrt, 

®er laffe fii^ begtaben. 

@tgentnttt 

njeifi, bajj niir ntd)t8 onget)int, d 

9lt^ ber ©ebanfe, ber ungeftbrt 
9luss inciner ©ectc mill fliefjcn, 

Unb jcber giitiftige 9tug?nb(id, 

®en mid) cin liebcnbe^ (^rfc^icf 

3Son ®runb auS Ififet gcniefeen. lo 

55d) befdnft’ge trtein ^(x^, mit fufecr J^offnnng if)m fdimeid^efnb. 

(Sng ift bag fieben fiirmobr, abcr btc ^offnung ift meit. 

SBiUft bu ing Unenblic^c fd)rcitcn, 

nur im @nb(id^cn nodj oHcit Seitrn. 

2Billft bu bid^ am ©anjen crquidcn, is 

®o mujjt bu bag (yan 5 C im illcinften crbfiden. 



SPRK W()KTL1CH 


9Jiit Itnem .^erren ftc()t gut, 

S)cr, er bcfoI)Icn, felbcr tut. 

Xu nur ba^ Siedjtc in bctncit ©acl)cit : 
cutbre iuirb fid) uou felbcr niad)cn, 

SBer fid) uid)t iiad) ber Xcdc ftredt, 5 

®em bteiben bic iinbebedt. 

(Sin brabcr 9J('ann ! Sd) lenn^ il)n cjanj genau : 

(Srft prugeft cv, baim fdmmt cr fcine J^rau. 

(Sine 5^'au Tnad)t oft etn b5§ ®efid)t, 

®er gate 93?ann oerbienf^? loo^I nid)t.* 10 

9?euinonb luib gefuf^ter 9Jhmb 

©inb glcid) loicbcr l)ell imb frifd) unb gefunb. 

9Jfir gdb' feine grbfsre 
SBdr' id) im ^arabiciS aEcin. 

liefje fid) aUe^ trefftic^ fd)Iid^ten, in 

Slbnntc man bic ©ad)cn ^meimat tierrid)ten. 

9iur t)cutc, I)eutc nur la^ bic^ nid^t faugen, 

©0 bift bu l)unbcrtmat entgangen. 

Xaufenb gUegen l)att’ am 9lbenb erfd^Iagen, 
merits mid^ cine betm friififten Xagen. 
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©prid^ludvtlid^ 17 r 

beinc iitaftmucu ju langc gebrotcn 7 
Sie finb bir aUc gu Vlotjlctt gcratcn. 

3 lUc§ iit bcr SSeli Icipt fid) ertmncn, 

9 ?ur nid)t eine 9 ictt)c lion fd) 5 ncu S^oncit. 

raud^erft bu nun bctncnt 3 ::otcr. ? 5 

^idttft bu’g ibm fo im i^ebcit gcbotcn ! 

®cnn bei ben alteii licbcit !£otcn 
Sraud)t Jiian (Srtlarung, luifi man 9 ?ntcn. 

!55ie 9 ?eucrcn glaubt man blonf gu lierfte!^n ; 
jDod) oI)nc 2 )oImetfc^ luitb’g ourl) nidjt gel)n. 10 

©ie fagen : ©a§ miitct mici^ nid)t an ! 

Unb metnen, fie l)atten’g obgetan. 

35 ann ift einer burdjauiS nerarmt, 

SBenn bie ©djam ben ©d)aben nmarmt. 

3 )u bift fel)r eilig, meincr Xreu ! 16 

3)u fu(^ft bie Stiir, unb laufft uorbei. 

iJangemeile ift ein bbfc§ STraut, 

?lbet and) eine SBiirge, bie biel berbaut. 

3)er TOenfd) erfaljrt, er fei and), h)cr cr mog, 

(Sin le^teg @Iud unb einen lenten XaQ. 20 

SBa§ gibt unS ben fc^bnftcn 
3 lfe frei am eignen ®Iiicf gu fd^mieben? 

S!ein toEereg SSerfe^en lann fein, 

@ibft cinem ein f^eft unb Idbft i^n’nid^t cin. 
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$Vrici^)Di)r tlid) 

SBcnn ciit (Sbtcr gcgcn bid) 

©0 tu, oid l^dtteft bii’d nicl^t gejol^tt; 

@r hlirb ciS in fcin ©c^ulbbud^ fc^rcibcn 
Unb bir nic^t longc im ®ebct bleibcn. 

A 

3 art (ycbid)t, iuic SRcflcnbogcn, 5 

SBitb nur aiif bimflcn ®runb gcjogcn; 

®ruin bc^agt bcm ®id)tergcnic 
3)a^ (Slemcut bcr S^dandjolie. 

3ierlid) 2)cnfcn unb fiif^ (Srinncrn r 

3ft ba^ £c6en im ticfftcn 3nnern. 10 

Si^cr JWcd)t luiU tun, immcr unb mit £uft, 

2)cr Ijcge tt)al)rc £icb' in ©inn nub Srnft. 

Sic ^Q\t, fic mciljt fo 5)tofen tnie Sorncn; 

Slber ba^ trcibt immcr uncbcr non borncn. 

SBa^ mittft bn (angc nigilicrcn, 15 

Sid^ mit bcr 3!Bclt t)crumncjicrcn ? 

9inr ,f;>'itcrteit unb grabcr ©inn 
®crfd)afft bir cnblid^cn ©cminn. 

,,,^Qt man ba^^ C%tc bir crtnibcrt?"' 

SDJcin ^^fcil flog ab, fcl)r fd)bn bcficbcrt, 20 

Ser gaiv^c .^^immcl ftanb i^m offcn; 

@r l^at mol}I irgcnbtoo getroffcn. 

Sa^ ®Ind i^m gunftig fci, 

SBa§.t)Uft\^ bcm ©tbffel? 

Senn regnct'^ Srei, 
gcl)It iljm bcr £bffcL 
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„!I)u i^aft gar bickn gebanft, 

©ie bit fo mand^eg ®utc gcgcben !" 

©oriiber bin id^ nici^t erfranft, 

S^re (Maben mir tin ^XT^en Ifbcn. 

®te 01ut ber Seibenfdjaft, fic ftiirmt tocrgebenS b 
21ns! unbejtuungne fefte iJanb. 

©ie mirft ^toetifcCje iperten an ben ©tranb, 

Unb bag ift f(l}on ©eininn beg Sebeng. 

Sent f^iirften JBIitd^er turn 293n^(ftatt 
bte 6eincn 

5n barren nnb Shieg 

3n ©turj unb ©icg to 

SBetttufet unb gro^! 

©0 rife cr nng 
2.?on ^cinben log. 



ZAHME XENIEN 


®crfat)rc ru^ig, ftill, 

®raud^ft bic^ nid^t aitgupaffen; 

9^ur toer tva^ gelten 

anbre gelten laffen. 

9J?it biefer SSelt feiner SBegc ridjtig; 
33ergeben)§ bift bu brat), aergeben)^ tiid^tig — 
0 ie mill ^cibrn, fie toill fogar un^ nicbtig. 

t)om 9Serganglid)en, 
aud^ gefd)ab ! 

Un^ 511 Uereuiigen, 

0 inb toir ja ba! 

^rdftiger, fei nid^t fo ftid, 

^ii^enn aud^ fic^ anberc fc^eucu. 

!G?cr ben 3^eufel erfd^reden toill, 

!Dcr nni^ laid fc^reien. 

„ 0 o ftiff unb fo fining! 

(Sei fc^It bir tna^, gefte^ fret.'* 
3 nfrieben bin i^, 

3ibcr ntir ift nid^t tnobi babei. 



3a^mo .tcuicu 

2Sie boig (Meftttn, 

■Dime ^aft, 

Slbcc o^ite 9iaft, 

®rel^e fief) jeber 
Um bie eigen? 8aft. 

SBcr ift ein unbrauc^bever SffJann? 

2)er nic^t bcfeljten unb aud) nicf)t gel)orc!)en lann. 

2Bie finer iff, fo ift fein @ott; 

®antm mirb @ott fo oft juni ©bott. 

„9Ba^ W)r’ ici^ bid) bor alien Bingen ?" 

5IKflc^tc fiber incineit eignen ©fatten ffirinnen. 

©oUcn bid) bie ®oI)Ien nid)t innfd)rcin, 

SJiu^t bu nid^t Jlnobf ouf bem Stird^turni fein. 

@ern locir’ id^ flberliefriing loig 
Unb ganj originol; 

®od^ ift bag Untcmet)mcn gro^ 

Unb ffi'^rt in mand)c Dual. 

9Us 9Iutod)tI)onc rccf)net’ id) 

@g inir jur l)6d)ftcn @f)re, 

SBenn id^ nid^t gor ju hjunbertic^ 

©elbft llibertiefrung fnare. 

SBom SSater l^ab’ id) bie ©tatur, 

S)eg Sebeng ernfteg 5fll)ren, 

9Som SWutterd^en bie 
Unb Suft p fabulieren. 



^Jal)mc J^cnicn 

Utaljn^crr war bcr ©(^Snftcit l^olb, 

©cu? fo ^in unb wtcbcr, 

Uro^nfrou licbte ©d^ntud unb ©olb, 

35oig 5 U(ft Wo^I burd) bie ©licbcr. 

©tub nun bte Slemcnte nid^t 
3lu«i bent Stomplej ju trennen, 

9Bos( ift bcnn an bem ganjcn SGBid^t 
Original ju ncnnen? 

„3d^ l^ictt mid) ftet'3 non 2)?ciftcrn cntfcrnt, 
9?a^trctcit lodvc mir ©d^mad) ! 

,f)ab’ alleS non mir fcibft gelcrnt." 

(£§ ift and) barnad). 

SBer mit bcm l^cbcn fpiclt, 

Stoinmt nic jurcd^t; 

SBcr fid) nid^t fcibft bcficl)lt, 

®lcibt immcr St'ne(^t. 


$ari>bolif(b 

©ebi^te finb gcmaltc f^nfterf^eiben ! 

©icl)t man oom SKarft in bie Stirc^c t)incin, 
®a ift oHedS bnnfct unb bitfter; 

Unb fo ficI)t’:S and) bcr §crr i|?^ilifter: 

®cr mag bcnn tt)ol)l ocrbricfetid^ fcin 
Unb tcbctii^lang Ocrbric^Iid) bicibcn. 
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3ftl)nic Xcaicit 

Siommt aber itur eittmof 
SBcgriifet bte ^^cilige fiio^cUe; 

3)0 tft’g ouf ctnmol forbtg 
©efd^id^t’ unb 3icrot glcinjt in Gd^nelle, 

58ebcutenb inirft ein ebicr ©d^ein ; 6 

S)icg hjirb eudb ilinbern ©ntte^ tougen, 

(Srbout euc^ unb ergb^jt bic 5tugcn ! 
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THIS ”spRUCh” is a COMPACT STATEMENT OF THE SP0N:TANEITT AND CNIVERSALITY OF GOETHE^B INTERESTS 



NOTES 


llic heavy figures refer to pages^ the Ugh:, figure.^ to liiues 


^eibettviidleitt ^ 

1 1 : used in tlic old iiieaiiing of Sungltug. .^p. ©in braner 

ilttob’ in ,,gauft", 1, 1. 3010. 

3 motgettf^bn : Goethe, in his early and fervid poems, uses 9[Worgen 
frequently in compound words. Cp. 3KorgenmoIfc, aKorj^cnblumcn, in 
„aj2ailicb". • 

4 fiicf cr : the inversion is used, after the manner of the folk song, 
to indicate tersely the dependence of this ela\ise on the preceding 
line. Poetry, and especially song, avoids subordinate conjunctions. 

11 CtUtg : the first indication of the symbolic meaning of the poem. 

12 Ullb : an idiomatic and emifiiatic use of the simple conne;ulvo. 
* 10 cbcit : corresponding to the English colloquial ’just.’ The end- 
ing of the story, thus stated iis a simple matter of fact, acquires the 
additional pathos of inevitableness. 

For an appreciation see the Introduction, p. xxviii. 

Written at Strassburg, 1771. In its present form this song ap- 
peared in the 1780 edition of Goethe’s works. A different version of 
it was published by Herder in liis essay on unb bie Sieber alter 

iSolfer", 1773, and again in the second part of his „3SolfS(ieber", 1770. 
The following is the first version printed by Herder in his : 

fab ein ^nab’ ein 9io^lein ftebn, 

©in Sio^lcin auf ber ^eiben: 

©r fab/ roar fo frifeb unb febbn, 

Unb blieb ftebn cS anjufebn, 

Unb ftanb in fujen greuben : 

3io^Iein, -WoSlcin/ Slbsilcin rot, 

5loS(cin auf ber .^ciben. 

2)er ^nabc fpracb: teb breebe bicb/ 

9'loSlein auf ber §eiben ! 

SDa§ 3flb§lein fpracb : icb ftcebe bicb, 

2)a6 bu eroig bentft an micb/ 
ieb’S niebt roill leiben. 

StbSlcin/ fRb^lcin, etc. 

187 
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, Scbod^ ber roilbe 5lna5e brad^ 

2)os SWbgleitt auf ber §eiben ; 

SRbSlcin roei^rtc fid^ unb ftac§, 

^ber er oergag barnad^ 

Seim ©enuft ber Seiben. 

SloSIein, SRodlein, etc. 

The obvious formal and material inferiorities of this version to that 
of Goethe ai^ very interesting and instructive. The syntactical correct- 
ness of Herder’s version is pedantic and unpoctic. The (J[ouble rime 
and the lack of action in 1.4 are faulty and monotonous. The two bafl’s 
ill 11. 11 and 12 with their double subordination are unimaginative. 
At the end the attention is directed from the important and pathetic 
part of the story, the tragedy of the Sio^lein, to the gratification of 
the youth. Herder himself, in the essay in which he printed this ver- 
sion, suggested the omission and elision of articles and some syllables. 
He made a number of improvements in the version of the poem 
which he printed in his „S5olBlieber". 

The authorship of the ])oem is not beyond doubt. Many author- 
ities (see Von Loeper, „©oet^c§ ©ebid^tc", Berlin, Hempel, 1882) 
assume that Goethe sent the original draft among some folk songs 
collected by him to Herder, and that the latter failed to recognize 
Goethe’s work. But it is difiicult to suppose that Goethe, who had a 
very sturdy jiroprietary sense, should not have called Herder’s atten- 
tion to the mistake during the six years intervening between the first 
publication of the poem in the „Djfion" and the republication in the 
„33olf6lieber" Tart TI, in which Goethe’s appeared 

under his name. 

The song was probably suggested by popular versions of an old 
song by Taul von der Aelst, beginning ©ie glcic^t n)of)I eincm Slofcna 
ftodt, and containing the refrain „9lo§lcin auf ber J^ciben". This song 
is reprinted in full in Uhland’s ^!J)cutfci^e SSolfSlicber" I, No. 66. It 
is not impossible that both Herder and Goethe wrote independent 
versions of the popular song ; if so, a number of indications point 
to the priority of Herder’s version ; but the conclusion that ultimately 
matters is that Goethe’s version has been finally accepted by the 
German people as one of the enduring and most precious utterances 
of its spirit. 

Set to music by H. Werner, 1827 (the version generally sung; see 
the „9lU0cmeittc ^ommerSbud^", Lahr); Reichardt; Fr. Schubert 
(op. 3). 
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^ct tJi 

21 traditional name ol the realm of distan" romance. 

Cp. Virgil’s ultima Thule and Schiller’s ;,©pajietgang", 1. 120. 

2 gar : old form for ganj. 

3 SStt^tc ; used in its old meaning * beloved,’ *nM.:;tress.’ 

4 S3ed^cr: the goblet is interpreted by Von Looper and others 
as the symbol of an enduring union. It seems, however, in this poem 
more fittingly to serve as the symbol ot the person ofsthe beloved 
woman wlitf) had given herself to liim until death. Tn'i^ symbolism is 
the subject of „Xex 33ec§er'^ which belon',s to the time when Goethe 
was revising the ,;51bmg in X^ulc". Op. the Biblical use of vessel ” 
for person : for instance. Acts 9. 15 ** he is a chosen vessel to me ” ; 
1 ret. 3. 7. 

7 $(iigen giiigcii i^m ii^cr: i.e. in 2:ranen. 

10 Mark the beautiful simplicity and directness of the statement. 
In the first draft of the ballad the line read ,,©tabt’ nnb 9tcic^’", 
which, being unlimited in content and coordinate in phrase, is more 
forceful and poetic than the limited and subordinate „im :)ieid^^ oi the 
final version. It is difficult to understand why (h)ethe should have 
reduced the romance and majesty of uncounted realms to Gie prose 
and precision of the present status of the king. The change may 
have been prompted by a subtle consideration for Karl August, of 
whom in the lat'er, bolder, and yet loyal years of the Venetian 
Epigrams” (1790) he said (Epigram 34b) ; 

jllein ift unter ben f^iirften ©ermanienS freilid^ ber metne ; 

^ura unb fdpnal ift fein ^anb, md^ig nur, maS er nerntag . . . 

The later version is slightly more singable. 

19. fieUigen : this is the only one of the few adjectives found in the 
poem which is not wholly objective. Its subjective implication is em- 
phasized by its singleness. 

21-22 ftiirsett, ttrinfeit (i.e. fill) unb fmfeit: mark the rapid, 
graphic progression, and the contrasted ijarallelism between the gob- 
let’s ” drinking” and sinking into the (h;pths of the sea, and the 
king’s ceasing to drink and sinking into the depths of death ! 

23 Sfttgett . . * ftllfctt : sight fell from his eyes, as it were. 

Written 1773-74, with the earliest parts of It is one of 

Gretchen’s songs. See Introduction, pp. xxviii-xxix. 

Set to music by Zelter (the most popular tune, in the ,, Salter ^otn* 
tnerSbud^^O J Schubert, op. 51 ; K. Schumann,* op. 07 ; Fr. Liszt. 
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' SRaUieb 

32 mvi the lover rightly feels himself the center of all nature. 

11-12 Mark the progression I 

13 0 0 fiiefte ! This repetition of words for intensification 

is much used by Burger, Griliparzer, and all fervid poets. Cp. 35Sie 
ill the sixth stanza ; and Uehe throughout. 

13 ^orgentoolfen ; also 4 8, ^orgettbiumett : cp. note to 1. 3 of 
wfeeibentbgliin". 

19 S^lUtenbambfe t JSotnpf in the sense of mist is commop in Goethe. 
Cp. jDcnn baS liebc 2:al um micb bampft in „3Bert^cr"; also „3laftlofe 
)8icbe". 

4 9-12 This sudden turn from the universal joys of spring to the 
limited sentiments of ,,neuen Siiebern unb Xaujcn" is disappointing. 

For an appreciation of the song see Introd. pp. xxvii-xxviii. 
Written May 1771, while Goethe was visiting Friderike in Sesenheini. 

Set to music by Beethoven (op. 62) ; Tomaschek (op. 68). 

iDlettic iff fiin 

This song is sung by Gretclicn in I in the scene whicli 

prepares us for her downfall. See Introd. pp. xxix-xxx. 

13 'gone.’ 

20 ticrgdttt : ' a place of bitterness.’ 

5 9 Ijobcr ©ang : ' lofty bearing.’ 

6 4 foUt'; might be concessive, meaning 'even though I should per- 
ish of his kisses.’ But it may be intmprcted even more directly thus; 

. . ah 1 . . . might 1 kiss him as 1 would ; might it be my fate to 
melt away in his kisses ! ’ 

Written 1773 together with the early and most tragic part of 

SrreubboU unb IticibboU 

Written probably before Goethe’s departure for Weimar, 1775. It 
is sung in the scene entitled „j|ldrcbeng 2Bol)nung", in Act III of 
wSgmont", by Klarchen who is expecting her lover. 

8 (angen: the original form, still in use in the English ''long.” 
The modern German equivalent is febncn ; not ucrlangen, which means 
"to demand.’’ 

10 in ff^mebenber ^cin: Mn anguish of suspense.’ 

For an interpretation of this exquisite song, see the Introduction, 

p. XXX. ' 
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Wttt mx bic feitnt 

24 ^tngemeibe; cp. Job 30. 2?: 3J?cine ©ingferoeibc fteben, and 
„5Cunftler§ 2lpotij)eo}e" by Gootlie; 2)ie ©ingemeibe brennen mir. Op. 

bowels of mercy.” The lx>wels were formerly often regard^’d as the 
seat of the affections. 

This song, written 1782, is sung in 2)?eifter3 Se^irjal^re", 

Bk. 4 chap. 11, by Mignon and thu harper al£i ein uniegclmdftgeg 2)uett. 
(Regarding Mignon see notes to mic^) nic^t ♦eben p. 212.) 
See Introd. pp. xxxvii-xxxviii. 

Set to music by Beethoven (twice) ; Schnbeit. op. 02. 

Siftignon 

Written in 1784. It heads the third book of SWcifterS 

jal^rc". In ,;2Cil]^elm Skeifter^ ttjcatralifc^e 0cnbung", the first version 
of 3}Jeifter", recently discovered, and edited by Harry 

Maync, it stands at the beginning of tlie fourth book. 

It is sung by Mignon, the exquisite waif who cannui. adjuf*,. her- 
^self to the harsh climate and social customs of the North and sickens 
from the longing for her sunny southern home. She is generally 
supposed also to voice the Romantic longing of the German race for 
Italy. But, while this symbolic expansion of tlie meaning of the poem 
is undoubtedly justified, the primary and specific significance of it 
lies in the peculiar character of Mignon's personality, which occupies 
too iinport.ant a place in the story of 3keifter", and is elabo- 

rated in too substantial and individual detail, for a mere personifica- 
tion of a general idea. The mysterious charm of the poem lies above 
all in the abrupt, naive question at the beginning of each stanza ; in 
the childlike insistence on ^ennft bu luo^l ? of the beginning of the 
refrain ; in the sudden readiness for the departure, in the refrain ; and 
in the pathetic visualization of her own little person before the great 
marble figures which, as they look down uxion hei*, seem to ask her : 

^at man bir, bu armeg ^£inb, getan ? The most poignant quality 
of this pathos is that which attaches to the poor isolated child who 
longs for the natural relationships which her environment withholds 
from her. This, the most human charm of the poem, would be lost 
by our undue absorption in its more abstract, secondary intention. 
Goethe, by the artifice of a minute description of Mignon, at the be- 
ginning of the third book of 2Kciftcr§ Se^rja^re", has recorded 

his conception of the manner in which the poem*should be sung. 
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The poem consists of three progressive visions of the country and 
the house of her desire, both typical of the exotic eighteenth-century 
conception of Italy, and finally of herself and her ^Hover-protector- 
father” upon the journey through romantic mountains. 

A somewhat similar description of the torrid zone is found in 
Thomson’s ''Seasons” : 

Bear me, Pomona, to thy citron groves. 

To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 

•With the deep orange glowiyg thro’ the green, 

Their lighter glories blend. t 

There is a puzzling obscurity in the various titles given to her 
companion. In the original version, now known through the discovery 
of the ^:^catralifcl^e 0enbung, the uniform address^was „®ebietcr", a 
title quite in keeping with the outward relations between Mignon 
and Melster. It appears that in varying the appellations Goethe in- 
tended mysteriously to complicate Mignon’s state of mind with the 
more concrete and passionate longings both of love and of childish 
affection. 

716 ^raii^en : to add the remote mystery of mythology and super-, 
stition to the thrill of the vision. 

The language is very compact and substantial. The adjectives are 
objective. The only one which is subjectively used, armeS, by its 
isolation gains (like l^eilidcn in „T)er Jt'onig in ^f)ule") exceptional 
empha.si.s and pathetic force. 

Set to music by Beethoven, op. 76 ; Schubert, ; Tomaschek, 

op. 64 ; Kobeit Schumann, op. 79 ; Fr. Liszt ; Thomas, in his opera. 

Written in the spring of 1782. Suggested by Herder’s translation 
of a Danish ballad, entitled Xod^tev", in his ^SSolfSliebcr", 

part 2, published 1779. 

®rl or ©rlen is a corruption of the Danish eHer, meaning * elf.’ ilbnig 
also seems to be the result of a misinterpretation of the Danish 
original, in which with only one exception the word kone — ' woman ’ 
is used, instead of konge^ 'king.’ In the fairy tales the ruler of 
the elves, who works harm to men, is usually a woman. Cp. 
Lenau’s Slnna ; but, on the other hand, Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff’s 
^aibemann. 

8 12 gtilbeti ; archaic and poetic for golbetieS. 
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16 3it bitrren S31attertt faufelt bcr SBtitb. Cf, Biirger’s ,,Settorc" 
(1773) : 

* SBic SCitbelmittb am ^ajclbujc^ 

2)urc§ biirrc flatter raflcit. 

The meter is of extraordinary sij^nificanco and flexibility. The 
general motion is that of a galloping horse. Most of the iines con- 
sist of three iambics and one anajiaest, which occurs usually in tlie 
second or third measure. The father’s lambic speech in 1. 8 and in 
the words ©ci ru^ig, bleibe rul^ig convey by coiu. 'sli a rhythmic 
sense of Dis effort to repress anxiety. The ©rlfontg in the flowing, 
almost entirely anapajstic lines, 18-520, conveys an impression of 
greedy cajoling. His final plea, by bursting, in the second measure 
of 9 1, the bounds of the previous rhythmic restraint, intimates the 
imminence of violence. The four dragging iambics of 9 7 make 
us feel the anguish of the father to whom the horse’s pace must 
seem slow. 

The principal part of the story is told ii; a dramatic dialogue 
carried on between the father, his delirious son, and the En King. The 
^speech of each one has its peculiar vocal and rhythmic character. 
The father’s sounds soothing, with a rhythmic quality of forced com- 
jiosure. The son’s speech is sibilant and piercing with an excited 
feverish rhythm. The Elf King’s cajolery, covertly cruel in the eerie 
delights of its promises and in the exaggerated blandness of its liquid 
and soft consonants and cradling rhythm, ends al)rui)tly in the brutal 
rhythm and sounds of brauc^’ id; ©emalt. 

The dramatic part of the ballad is so graphic and complete that 
the narrative frame, consisting of the first and last stanzas, seems 
almost superfluous. 

Set to music by Schubert, op. 1 ; C. Lowe, and many others. 

2)cr SWer 

Written about 1778. First published as the first poem in Herder’s 
„S5olfSlicbcr" part 2, as Sicb uom ^Jijcber", with the remark that 
German poetry, in order again to become folk song, would have to 
go the way pointed by Goethe in this song. 

In a letter to Frau v. Stein, of Jan. 10, 1778, after a reference to 
the suicide of Fraulein v. Losberg in the Ilm (which event is supposed 
to have suggested the line vom Xobc in the original ver- 

sion of „2ln ben SWonb"; see notes to that poem) Goethe adds this warn- 
ing : ^iefe einlabcnbe Xrauer l[)at roaS gefd^rlid^ ^n^ie^enbeS tuie bad 
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SKafler felbft, unb bet 2lbglanj bet ©terne bc§ §immcl§, bic auS beibcit 
leuc^tet, lod(t unS. 

The water sprite of the ballad is a symbol of the mysterious attrac- 
tion of the water, Goethe objected even to pictorial representations 
of her, according to Eckermann’s report of a conversation of Nov. 8, 
1828, as incompatible with the symbolic intent of the poem. 

9 12 fiHl bis aitS l^tttatt : the interpretation that he was 

cool except in his heart is contrary to the symbolic significance of the 
woman of the!' stream, and would directly contradict ruf)et)0ll in the 
preceding line. It means ' cool to his very heart.’ « 

15 l^erbor : * comes surging up.’ 

19 used in the original sense of * intelligence so inSJiuttcrs 
tnib- Op. the English '' at his wit’s end,” ” woman’s wit.” 

20 ^obCiSglut : of the sun. 

21 : dative. 

10 1 In classic mythology the God of the Sun was supposed to 
descend at evening into the cooling waters of the ocean. 

3 ttfettettntmenb : a rich and beautiful compound. Tlio sun is like 
a bather breatliing deeply from the refresliment and sport of the 
waves. 

0 fcttii^tbcrflart : lit. * transfigured in moisture.’ Here ’in watery 
reflection transfigured.’ 

8 etD^gett Xau : this metaphor is chosen to single out, for the pur- 
pose of emphasis, the (juality of morning fresliness, become perma- 
nent in the stream and b(;ckoning from it. 

11 etc. : ’swelled with the fullness of longing.’ 

This is the most symbolic among Goethe’s imix)rtant earlier poems. 
With consummate skill he uses every formal artifice to work the spell 
on which the effect of the poem depends. 

The rhythm, sharply emphasized by the ca?sura which divides most 
of the four-stressed lines into two equal halves, imitates the even re- 
currences of moving water, the very monotony and iteration of which 
have a hypnotic attrsiction. This hypnotic effect is intensified by 
many forms of repetition, as of words in XaS SBaffer raufd^t’, ba^ 
SBaffer febnjoU ; Unb mie er unb toie cr loufd^t ; aKenfd^entni^ and 
SWenfd^enUft ; and even of a whole line, approaching the device of a 
refrain, at the beginning of the last stanza. The intermingling of 
sibilance and liquidity in the consonants, the peculiar quality of the 
sibilance, the alliterations, and the prevalent fullness of the vowels 
make the motion of t)ie water and the emergence of the feu(§tefl 9Bcib 
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audible. And yet, with all this coiibuuamate sophistication, this poem, 
highly specialized and subjective in mood as it is, is distinguished by 
objectivity, directness, simplicity of diction, and richness of substance. 
The abrupt and matter-ot-fact statement of the tragic ending, in the 
last two lines, is essentially identical in manner with the concluding' 
lines of „Xev ilonig in Xl^ulc" and ^^Jpeihenro^icin". 

Set to music by Reichardt ; Zelter ; Fr. Schubert, op. 5 ; C. L5we, 
op. 43. 

^tt den IDloitb 

First draft 1778 ; inclosed in a letter to Frau von Stein. The 
present version was written 1786. 

10 17, 19, 21; 11 3. The omissions of pronominal subjects add to 
the simple directness of the language, cliaracteristic of tlie folk song. 

19 (iifcft : as in Greek poetry and mythology sleep, death, and 
wine ’’loosed” the body, cares, limbs, etc. 

11 7 tierrattfd)te : cf. 1. 15 9iau{c^c . . . ju. The combination of the 
meaning of raufc^en with its onomatopmic quality mak,.. thi. word 
untranslatable. 

The language of the song is very simple in terms and movement. 
The music of it is distinguished by a peculiar, soft, silvery sibilance, 
which is like whispers in the moonlight. 

10 17-20, 21-24 ; 11 1-4. Each of these stanzas seems to introduce 
an abrupt change of subject. This api>arent incoherence disappears, 
however, upon the realization that the subject of this song is not an 
abstract generalization, nor an action, nor any concrete object, but a 
mood. The moon and the river, which are addressed, symbolize as 
well as determine the fluctuations, the color, the quality, and the scope 
of that mood. The moon, being the dominant factor and imposing 
its quality on everything including the river, properly gives the title 
to the poem. The unity of the conception consists in the melting 
softness, the reminiscent vagueness, the transitoriness, the twilight- 
mystery which is half melancholy half pleasure, the wistfulness, both 
languid and intense, of the moonlight mood. 

In the third stanza the speaker utters his emotional response to 
the setting of the first two. Then he discovers silvery glimpses on a 
stream. As the stream ever moves sounding on, so every happiness 
he has known has i)assed with its faces and voices. He, too, has ex- 
perienced great delights, and will always have to suffer the anguish 
of remembering them. This past happiness is jaguely designated by 
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eS, 11 9. cannot bo interpreted as any particular thing. The 
great and precious possession for which the speaker longs is in its 
very nature uiinaniable. It is as the moonlight, indefinable, evasive, 
spectral, transient, half of light and half of dark, and also positive, 
poignant, abiding, searching, as the moonlight. It is a thing that 
comes over us with the moonliglit. The perfect expression of this 
twilight mixture of both the unity and the division of the soul is the 
exquisite achievement of the first five stanzas of this poem. 

The remaiiiing four stanzas do such injury to the artistic quality 
and- general significance of the poem that they ought to bq omitted. 
They represent two quite incoherent attempts to define the precious 
possession whos(^ very nature has been perfectly realized in the fifth 
stanza as indefinable. In the sixth and seventh stanzas the senti- 
ment, by its restriction tt) the pursuits of x>oetry, is gi^eatly diminished 
in the extent and in the depth of its pathos. 

In the last two stanzas, with a s(‘Cond shifting of the focus, the 
pathos of an absorbing wistfulness is replaced by a weak and narrow 
generalization on the ” bliss” of a wishless withdrawal from the world, 
” with a friend upon one’s bosom.” For the first time among Goethe’s 
great poems, we art; face to face; with tlu; barren and egotistic mock 
refinement which in Weimar labored unceasingly, and not altogether 
in vain, to fasten its strangling grip upon the fresh bud of his genius. 

A comparison with the original version of this song reveals in a 
surprising manner how' by the substitution of four stan'zas for one, and 
slight verbal changes, the two serious discrepancies were introduced 
in the last four stanzas : 

roieber liebe Xal 
©till init ^tebelglanj, 

cnbltd^ aud^ einmal 
2Keinc ©ecle gans, 

Sreiteft iiber mein @efilb 
:iiinbcrnb beinen 93Ucf, 

^Bie ber ^iebften Sluge milb 
Uber mein ©cfc^icf. 

bu^ jo beroegUd^ fennft 
^DiefeiS .^erj tm ®ranb, 
pallet ibt^ mie ein ©efpenft 
3ln ben glu^ gebannt, 


^ bu, addrerssed to the moon ; iljr, to the beloved. 
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2Scnn in bbcr 3Bintcrnacbi 
©r nom Xobc {chtnillt 
Unb bci gtil^lingd Sebcn^nradjt 
2ltt ben ^nofpen quittt. 

©dig, ttjer fid& not bet SBefi 
D^ne perfd^Ucgt, 

®inen 3Wann am J^ufen pit 
Unb mit beni geniefet, 

9Ba^ bein 2Wenf(^en unberou^t 
Dbet roo^I oerac^t, 

3!)urd^ Da^ Sab^rintl^ oer ®ruft 
SBanbdt in bet S^iad^t. 

The original was a love poem in which the lover cortrasts his 
stormy heart which is like (lit. * magically bound to’) the stream, 
now swelling wdth the wintry violence of death and now in the ver- 
nal exultation of life welling over its budding banks, with the heart 
of an ideal person that can with equanimity retire froi < the "^orld 
and find complete fulfillment of all its longing in the companionship 
of one beloved being. The ideal person can, by inferoice from 9Wann, 
only be interpreted as a beloved woman. The last two stanzas are 
therefore a subtle lover’s plea to his lady, full of single-minded devo- 
tion and an exquisite modesty. 

Thus in the. original version the last three stanzas arc essential 
parts of the whole. The contrast between the deadly violence of win- 
ter and the life-giving vigor of spring in the lover’s heart pictures 
graphically and beautifully the extremes of passion by which he is 
swayed, and gives, again by a grai>hic and vivid (contrast, the liglit 
significance and universality to his hinging for solitude upon the 
bosom” of the beloved. 

In the final revision, Goethe removed all terms of love. For the 
third stanza of the original he substituted the present third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth. The song had now become a poem of a landscape 
mood. It was no longer a lover’s plea founded on the contrast be- 
tween his i^assionate turbulence and his mistress’s idealized serenity. 
The rich contrast between death and life, winter and spring, ruin 
and renewal, in the original third stanza from the end, had no longer 
any organic meaning and had to be diminished to that of the final 
version. SSButenb, which in the original draft would have been ap- 
propriate (though not as forceful as the original wording), amid the 
uniform softness of the final version became a false note. The last 
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two stanzas, after the change from 5Kann to greunb, now turned into 
a statement of an ideal of life, which' in its absolute form lacks force, 
largeness, and humanity. 

Cp. Simon Dach’s perfect bcr grcunbjd^aft", the first stanza of 
which reads : 

2)er SWenfd^ l^at nid^t^ {o eigen, 

©0 roo^I fte^t t^m nic^t^ an, 

31I§ ba^ er ireu erjeigcn 
Unb greunbfc^aft fallen fann ; 

3Bcnn er mit feineg ©Jeic^en 
@oU treten in ein S3anb, 

SBerfprid^t fid^, nic^t ju roeic^en 
3Wit ^>ersen, SJlunb unb ^anb. 

bei^ ^eliebten 

Written April, 1795; published in Schiller’s „aKujen-2lImana(§", 
1796. 

The progression and gradual intensification of tlie longing of the 
woman for her lover is beautifully embodied in the sequence of 
benfe bein (intensified by repetition) ; fe^e bic^ ; Sd^ l^orc bid^ ; 5c§ 
bin bei bir ; D marft bu ba ! In 3d^ bin bei bir her feeling has be- 
come so intense that in an almost somnambulic manner it annihilates 
space. The only further intensification j)ossible is thv3 simple, direct 
return to literal reality expressed in the final passionate sigh of 
0 TOiirft bu ba ! 

1211 -12 In these lines there is a vagueness of focus. We are not 
certain of the identity of the wanderer, nor under what conditions 
he is visualized. There is doubt whether he appears to the outer eye, 
literally, or to the inner vision. 

18-14 An image full of mysterious and dramatic force. The effect 
is partly due to the onomatopmic force of bumpfem 3flaufd^en, which 
imitates the mysterious threat of the far-off roar and i)ounding of 
the sea. The effective contrast of ftiU, in 1. 16, unfortunately loses 
its force in the lack of objective results following: „ge^’ id^ oft ju 
laufd^cn." SBcnn aUeg fd^roeigt, being merely an expanded reitera- 
tion of the '^stillness” of the i)receding line, temporarily turns back 
the movement, thus weakening slightly the force of the poem. 

The song was suggested by a poem by Friedrike Brim, all the 
stanzas of which, with the exception of the fourth, begin with 34 
bcnic bcin. Miss Brunts poem lacks the progression of Goethe’s. It is 
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a static enumeration of the successive phases of the lover’s longing. 
Miss Brun’s poem, however, does contain visual as well as audi- 
toiy images besides the direct emotion of longing. Some of Goethe’s 
images, as the painting” in liie lirst stanza, the '^namiiting” of the 
wave, were obviously derived from the older po jm. 

The meter was used before Friedrike Brun by Ewald von Kleist, 
ill „2ieb eineg Sapplanbers" ; and, in a slightly diiTe»-ent form, by 
llagedorn. 

The musical quality of the poem, partly due to the »^eter, which 
Korner noj^ed in a letter to Schiller, January 1. 1796, has always 
attracted musical composers. The best-kiniwn compositions are by 
Schubert, op. 5 ; Tomaschek, op. oS ; Leopohl Damrosch. 

• aSatibcrcti^ II 

Written in pencil on the wall of the ducal hunting-lodge on the 
Gickelhahn, the highest point of the range of w(H)ded hills near 
llinenau, during the night of Sept. 6-7, 1780 

Goethe wrote at the same time to Frau von Stein : G'S ift tin gang 
^etner fpiminel, unb id) gc^e be^ ©onnenuntcrgangS mid) ju frcuen. 5)ic 
^udfic^t ift grof; unb einfac^.— !l)ic ©onne ift untcr. 3^^* ift t)ie ©egcnb 
fo rein unb ru^ig unb fo intereffant al^ cine gro^e fd)onc ©eele, mcnn fie: 
fid^ am mof)lften bcfinbet. SBcnn nicbt nod) l)ier unb ba einigc Sapeur^ 
non ben SJZeilern (stacks of wood being hurned into charcoal) aufftie= 
gen, mdr’ bic ganjc ©jenc unbemeglid). 

The poem reminds us of the well-known hymn of Paul Gerhardt, 

■Jinn rul^en alle SBiilber. 

This is Goethe’s most beautiful evening song. It gives out an ele- 
vated serenity, a sense of vast space.s, of a clear, res»>nant evening 
atmosphere that envelops the sky, the mountains, and the woods like 
a luminous bath. Peace, an unstrained stillness, and the calm expecta- 
tion of nightfall fill the poem, which itself is like a breath in the quiet 
fluctuations of its rhythmic movement. There are no adjectives in 
the poem ; every statement is as siiniJe and direct as possible. The 
consonants are almost all soft breathing sounds. Sibilants and ex- 
plosive consonants are almost absent. Tlie predominant vowels are 
the open, resonant a, symbolic of wide, clear spaces, and the dark, 
slow, heavy sounds of u, ii, and au. 

The distinction of the song is limited to the first six lines. The 
last two, with their ambiguous implication of sleep and death, 
which by some, and among them Friedrich Visfiher, is considered 
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particularly significant, to others seem somewhat facile and slightly 
sentimental in comparison with the extraordinary nobility and ob- 
jective reserve and simplicity of the poem. 

Set to music by Er. Schubert, op. 96 ; Er. Liszt. 

S^cit erflingtr etc. 

This 0prud^ appeared first in the edition of 1815. Goethe com- 
pressed intOga simple couplet a characterization of his gift of turning 
personal experiences into song, and a hint of the lyric fertility of his 
youth. 

iBorflage and bie 

/,2ltt bic ©unftigen" appeared in the edition of Goethe’s works 
published 1792-1800, which supplemented the first edition of 1789, 
and was entitled „@oetbe^ neue 0c^riften". It was the introductory 
poem in the last volume of this edition, xmblished 1800. It also headed 
the songs in the first complete edition of Goethe’s works in 13 vols., 
published by Cotta, 1806-1810. A second, enlarged edition in 20 vols. 
appeared, also at Cotta’s, 1815-1819. As an introductory poem for this 
edition Goethe wrote ^SBorflagc", placing it before bie ©unftigen".* 

Both express the personal relations of Goethe to his songs, and 
also the naive candor with which he took his public into his con- 
fidence. This candor, which holds the just middle between secretive- 
ness and pose on the one hand, and mere introspection and self- 
exposure on the other, is the virtue of the true poet. 

The ^SSorflagc" gives out a certain pervading undertone of retro- 
spection and wistfuliiess, characteristic of advanced years. bie 
©iinftigen" merely states the fact, without embodying the sadness, of 
the passage of time. 


iEBittlommeit unb ^bfii^tcb 

The graphic realization in this poem and the energy of its action 
are extraordinary. Everything is concrete, seen in its principal aspect, 
as that aspect is determined by the dominant mood of the whole ; 
and the course of the events never pauses. 

15 9 miegte: * cradled.’ 

10 ’ clung to.’ 

11-14 A quite impressionistic visualization. The speaker’s own 
ominous anticipation of the necessity of leaving his beloved, tempo- 
rarily sees itself reflected in nature. But soon, on seeing his beloved. 
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his fervor gains the upper hand (11. 20-22). The contradictory emotions 
of love, so often expressed by Goethe, as in „^lttrc^crtS Sicb" (see 
Introd. p. XXX), Siebe'^ and others, appear here as fl ' ctuations 

between portentous dread and triumphant joy. The contradiction is 
well indicated in the contrasting title. 

16 1 Her presence brings fur him rosy morning into the night. Cp. 
„@egenn)art". 

4 tyerbient^ : because he intended to leave in the moniing. 

9-10 The original version gives the initiative to the maiden and 
the passiv^sorrow to the man. The spirit of the rcvioion does not 
bespeak an increase of magnanimity in tin re viser ! 

Written in spring, 1771. Revised in Weimar. Goethe’s love for 
Friederike, the landscape of Seseiiheim in spring, his visits to Frie- 
derike, and his departures all entered into this poem. 

The original version reads : 

iBittlommett itnb 

fd^lug mein ^cr^ : gefc^minb ju ^fcrbc, 

Unb fort, roilb, mic ein ipelb au Sc^lac^t ! 

2)er ^bcnb roiegte fd^on bic @rbe, 

Unb an ben SBergen l)in 9 bie 9iac§t ; 

©c^on ftunb im 9iebelfleib bie ©ici^e, 
a^ie ein getiirmler diie)e, ba, 

2Do ginfternisi au0 bem ©eftrciuc^e 
TOt ^unbert fd^roarjen Slugen fafj, 

S)er 3Ronb non feinem SBolfen^iigel 
©d^ien fd^lafrig au^ bem T)uft l^eroor ; 

2)ie aOinbe fd^roangen leife Jlugel, 

Umfauften fd^auerlid^ mein Df)r ; 

SDie iRad^t fd^uf taufenb Ungel^euer — 

2)ocb taufenbfacf)er roar mein 9J?ut ; 

SWcin ®eift roar ein uerjel^renb f^euer, 

SWein ganged .^erj jerfiof; in ®lut, 

3d^ fab bicb, unb bie milbe ^reube 
gio^ aug bem fii^en SBlidt auf mid^. 

@ans roar mein ^erj an beiner ©eite, 

Unb jeber Slterngug fiir bicb. 

©in rofenfarbeS grtiblinggroetter 
£ag auf bem (ieblicben ©eficbt, 

Unb 3artlicbfeit fur midb, ibr ©btter t 
3d^ b^fft’ werbient’ eS nicbt. • 
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S)er Stbfd^ieb, toic bebrangt, me triibe I 
Sluei beinen SItcfen fprac^ bein ^erg. 

beinen ^iiflcn, njeld^e iiiebe, 

D tnelc^e SfiJonne, roeld^er ©d^merg I 
2)u gingft, ic^ ftunb, unb fal^ gur ®rben, 

Unb fa^ bir nad) mit naffem Slid ; 

Unb boc^, njelc^ ©liid ! geliebt gu roerben, 

Unb tieben, &‘6iUx, roelc^ ein ©liid I 

SRit eiitem getnaUett Saitb 

16 20 aCt . * = in all i^rcr . . which would have an awkward sound. 

24 gettitng : for genug ; common with Goethe. 

The original version of this pfKiin has more abandon and serious- 
ness, in details of its phrasing and in an additionrfl stanza, preceding 
the last, which Goethe later omitted. Goethe’s later revisions of his 
earlier passionate poems generally reveal an endeavor to reduce their 
emotional force and committing directness. 'J’he following copy of 
the original version begins with tlie second stanza ; 

3epf)ir, nimtn’g auf beine gliigel, , 

©cbling’^ urn meincr Siiebften 5Ueibl 
Unb bann tritt fie fiir ben 0ptegel 
3Jlit gufriebner 21hinterfeit. 

©ic^t mit Jliofen fic^ umgeben, 

©elbft roie eine 3iofe jung. 

©inen ! gelicbte^ iicben, 

Unb id^ bin beloi^nt genung. 

©d^idfal, fegne biefc Xriebc, 
mic^ i^r unb la^ fie mein, 
basi 2eben unfrer Sicbe 
fein 31oyenleben fein. 

3!Jlabd;en, baS roie id^ cmpfinbet, 
illeicb’ mir beine Hebe $)anb. 

Unb bag 33anb, bod ung uerbinbet, 

©ei fein fd^roa^cg SHofenbanb. 

The principal revisions all tend to weaken the force of the original 
expression, jfuf;, in 1, 7 of the section quoted in these notes, is subdued 
into the noncommittal 58lid ; Sieicb’ mir beine liebe ^anb, 1. 14, becomes 
the chilly 5icid^c frci mir beine loanb. 

One of the songs to Friederike Brion. Written probably 1771. 

Set to music by4ieichardt ; Tomascliek, op. 55 ; Beethoven, op. 88. 
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iWene Siclic, ttc«ca Sebctt 

175 The lover addresses his hea*t, which is represented as having 
a will independent of himself. * 

fpK gcJeit ? = wiiat will come of this ? 

10 kuarum : = rooruber, 

12 ba^lt : = into this condition. 

13 ff. Delightful glimpses o1 the youthful beauty and the, mixture 

of roguery and gentleness in the beloved. • 

23 Cofe roguish. Note the alliteration, in this auvl other lines. 
Also 18 4. 

In this poem there is again a new aspect of the conflicting emo- 
tions of love ; cp. note to ,,3BiUfi)mmcn imb 2lbfcl)ieb". tn tins case 
Uie conflict is between the desire of the heart f(M- the bondage of the 
'magic thread’ of love and the youth’s desire for freedom. I’he song 
is full of energetic motion and compact, graphic imagery, like 
fommen unb 3lbfc^ieb". 

It was inspired by Lili Schbnemann. Goethe (piotes it together 
with 58cltnben" in „3)i(i^tutt9 unb (Bk. 17, near the oe- 

jtiniiing), to illustrate the ,,mancl^erlei which his love for Lili 

Schbnemanii caused him in the last year in Frankfurt, before his de- 
parture for Weimar. That these conflicting emotions were, hov:ever, 
not limited to this experience, but were rather part of Goethe’s tem- 
perament and coilceptioii of passionate love, is borne out by all his 
most passionate love songs. 

Set to music by Reichardt; Beethoven, op. 75 No. 2; Spohr ; 
G. Jansen („@oelljes2l(bum")- 

9(ft 93eltttbett 

1812 bcimmerf ciit: 'dozed.’ 

In this song, as in ,,9'leue ^iiiebe, neueg i^eben", love comes as a sudden 
intruder, forcing a prompt and passionate welcome. But in this the 
lover’s original state of mind is a gentle iieacc, the mood that of a 
still moonlit night, whereas in the other poem it is one of various 
activities. 

17-20 This prosy stanza disturbs the spirit of the whole by limit- 
ing it to a literal and trivial situation. Goethe has not succeeded in 
informing with the spirit of the remainder of the poem the petty and 
annoying actuality of his relations with the clever society lady Lili 
Schonemann, of which he tells in „2)ic^tung unb Bk. 17, and 
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in a letter to Auguste Stolberg, Feb. 13, 1775 : unter allcrlci Scutcn, 
t)on cin paar fd^Sttcn Slugen am ©picltifc^c ge^attcn. 

2^ 92atur : here limited to a mere contrast with conventional 
society. 

Set to music by lieichardt. 

S3er))e 

19 2 mid : = view. 

The menfory of his beloved makes the mountain seem insignificant; 
and yet, paradoxically, it is her love that gives significance tJb all things. 

4 Port : the reference is obscure. It may refer to the speaker’s 
and Lili’s home, as assumed by all the commentators. But it may 
more fittingly iwint to the SBonne, localized in the dim distance of 
the iBlid. 

Written to Lili Schonemann, about 1776. 

5lttf bcm See 

The first line is full of spirit and vision. 

19 6 Cp. Heine's use of unb, as in ,,93elfa5ar". • 

6-8 0aug^ with am ^ufeit : the image is that of a mother and 
her child. 

18-16 A golden dream of i)ast love and life rises before his inner 
eye, as do before liis outer, in 1. 11, the mountaihs, crowned with 
golden clouds. This golden vision causes a brief interruption of the 
impersonal beauty of the landscape. It disappears as suddenly as 
it lias risen. Nature, glorious, unconcerned, and fruitful, covers it as 
if it had not been. 

The irruption of the vision is emphasized by a change of meter, 
11. 13-16. It is worth noting, also, that the meter of lines 17-24 (tro- 
chaic with feminine rimes) is different from that of lines 5-12. After 
tlie vision he drops back into a mood (iiiite different from that which 
he had before. 

18 fii^melienbe : the reflections of stars hovering in the softly 
moving water of the lake. 

19 frtttlen: 'swjillow’; 'drain.’ 

21 itmfltigelt: 'wings its course around.’ 

23-24 This image, more than any other, conveys the suggestion of 
the calm continuity of life without regard to personal catastrophes. In 
the objective unconcern of this continuity lies the greatest consola- 
tion nature can off^r. 
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This song was written June 15, 1776, on the lake of Zurich, soon 
after the breaking of Goethe’s engagement to Lili Schonemann. Its 
significance, however, lies not in this particular experience, but within 
this statement as such. This drama of Tiature, in its glory of moun - 
tain and lake, sun and atmosphere, reiit asunder by s. lightning flash 
of a vision of lost inner splendors, and, in turn, as suddenly blotting 
out the apparition with the ejiduriiig ar»d serene realities of life, is 
universal in its inherent completeness and beauty 

Set to music by Er. Schubert, op. 92 ; F Men ^elsaohn, op. 41 
No. G (quartet) ; J. Brahms. 


$crftfiigefiH|l 

20 2 IRel^engelf^ber : = grape arbor. 

5 3^tttingi^beeren : Goethe’s knowledge of the twin growth of 
grapes discloses his early intimate observation of the organic processes 
of nature, which was some fifteen years later to lead him to the dis- 
covery of the „3Jletamorpl^ofc ber ^flanjen". Still, such a botr ical 
reference to a very early stage of the development of the grape does 
pot seem altogether appropriate in autumn. 

8 : in this word lies the suggestion of the sorrow of 

passing love contained in the poem. 

16-1 G Love is compared to the life-giving sun, and *'full swelling 
tears” to the swelling grajjes. Tlie comparison between the autumn 
of the year and that of love, w'hich in itself is fitting, goes awiy 
in its elaboration, and especially in the parallelism between grapes 
and tears. 

The occasion of the poem was the estrangement between Goethe 
and Lili Schonemaim. Written 1776. 

9{aft(ofe Stebe 

20 19 ^ambf ber ^Itifte: * mists of deep valleys.’ Cp. „2WaiUeb'', 
1. 19. 

20 92ebelbiifte : cp. ^immelSbufte in ,,9Kotlicb". 

23-26 The paradoxical but true pain of the joy of life and love. 

21 1 9^etgen : indicates spontaneous attraction. 

2 hint ^It ^er^ett ; singular. The song expresses the senti- 

ment of a young man who is so tormented with the conflicting 
zest and anguish of an overwhelming love, that for a time he does 
not know whether he shall flee from it or wholly surrender. The 
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feminine counterpart of the conflicting impulses of young love has 
found a similar and more purely lyrical expression in ^^^eubooU unb 
leibttoU". 

3 eigen : = eiflentumlid^. 

Cp. ’'Over the Mountains” in Percy’s ’’Reliques,” = ber Siebc" 
in Herder’s ,,S5oIfglieber" II No. 15. — Also F. Vischer’s 
III, 1337. 

Set to music by Fr. Schubert, op. 6 ; R. Schumann, op. 33 ; 
R. Franz, (j^. 33. 

Goethe was seized by a tempestuous i)assion for Fra^i von Stein 
soon after his arrival in Weimar. '^I’his song is one of the first literary 
results, of that love. Written at Ilinenau, May 6, 1770. 

:3dgcri^ ^benbHcb 

21 11 milb : = with fell purpose, ”fell ” ; exx)laine(l in 1. 2. A fine 
contrast between himself, bent on slaughter, and the image of her. 
The gentle force of the latter is expressed in the repetition. 

16“10 The beloved woman is compared with the moon, as in „3ln 
beti 3Konb". , 

17 ticmufd)enb : cp. ben 2)ionb", 11. l5-io. 

22 laffeit : instead of verlaffen ; a form familiar through folk song. 

The resemblance of the image of the. beloved in its presence, 11. 
15-10, and quieting influence, 11. 23-20, to tliatof the moon, connects 
the sentiiiKint of this poem closely with that of ,,2ln ben 3Jlonb", and 
especially of the first two stanz{i.s of it. 

Written about 1770, in Weimar, and probably addressed to Fran 
von Stein, whose company Goethe had to forsake occasionally to go 
hunting with the duke. Von Loeper thinks Goethe still had Lili in mind. 

Set to music by Schubert, op. 3 ; Tomaschek, op. 67. 

5Ctt bic ^ntfernte 

22 1 A fine beginning, immediately plunging into the middle. 

6ff. A beautiful and rich image, implying the loneliness of the 
wanderer, the musical quality and ethereal elevation of the beloved 
presence, and the vastness, morning freshness, and beauty with which 
his loving fancy endows her surroundings. Cp. „97dl()e bc€ ®clic6ten" 
and ;,(Sc{|enn)art". 

Written about 1778, this song resembles the tone of longing found 
in his letters to Fpau von Stein of that time. On Sept. 24, 1778, he 
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writes to her : tiberall fud^’ id^ ©ie bei in S^tem unb untcr 
ben aSaumcn, aud^ o§ne eg ju toiffcn, geb’ ic^ Return unb fuc^e wag, unb 
enblic^ fommt’g l^ieraug, ba^ ©ie mir fe^lcn. Published 1789. 

Set to music by Zelter, „?icueiJieberfammIung", 1821 ; Fr. Schubert. 

SBonne ber ^ebmut 

22 16 twr : the meaning is, There is bliss in a complete surrender 
to the sorrow of love. It is only a half-hearted sorr(*w which makes 
the world seem desolate and dead. The reveling in sorrow is char- 
acteristic df the age of Byron, Sterne, and Klopstock. 

Written about 1784. 

Set to music by Beethoven, op. 83 ; Fr. Schubert, op. 116 ; II. Franz, 
op. 33. 

’ Slug 

This song from the Singspicl written 1777, follows these words 

of the Magus : „®rniebre nid)t beinen SBiUen unter bein ^emogen." 

It expresses a spirited delianee of the forces f>f cautious mediocrity 
and mean prudence, from which Goethe suffered much lu his early 
years in Weimar. 

^^ad^gefa^I 

Written May 24, 1797. 

23 13-14. As in ,3n bie the beginning is the most beau- 

tiful part of this song. — rul^rct: beginsagain to ferment. This image 
beautifully suggests the reawakening of old flower-dreams of love 
amid the new blossoms of spring, which is the subject of this song. 

Set to music by Reichardt ; Zelter. 

Xroft in Xrfinen 

24 12 bevtraue ; confide (to your frozen ^reunbe). 

The song, written 1801 or 1802, follows closely an old folk song, 
also in dialogue, beginning : 

9Bie lommt’g, bafi bu fo traurig bift 
Unb gar nit einmat lad^ft ? 

Seb W Slugen an, 

X)a^ bu geroeinet buft. 

Unb roenn icb aucb gerocinct bob’, 

3Bag gebt’g cinen anbern an ? 

^cb b(i^’ gemeint um meinen ©ebab^ 

2)en icb ucrloren bnn • . . 
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The concluding two stanzas, with the touch of the deliberate per- 
verseness of grief, were original with Goethe. 

The sturdy and objective directness of the folk song seems partly 
lost in Goethe’s version. 


$(tt bie 

Written probably about 1795. 

25 9 A beautiful and vivid line. 

17 The Aithusiasm of youth and love changes the soberer l^alb 
of the proverb into fc^on. ^ 

261 ff. The landscape of this stanza, the little cottage, with pop« 
lars in the meadows, a grove of beech trees, a gentle stream, the 
mood of evening, is typical of the idyllic poetry of the eighteenth 
century, as expressed by Goldsmith, Rousseau, Klopstock, Gessner. 
The general sentiment of this stanza is somewhat related to Goethe’s 
great idyl, „§ermann unb 2)orot^ca"* 

^^a^tgefang 

26 22 nitr JIt fe^r is prosaic and disturbs the fine mood of sib* 
sorption. 

An exquisitely sleepy serenade. The third line in every stanza 
becomes the first of the one following, thus closely linking the dif- 
ferent parts of the poem. Two soft rimes, without a” sibilant or mute, 
persist throughout. All the stanzas end in the same line. There are 
many repetitions of the same or similar soft vowel and consonant 
sounds throughout. Tlie many umlauted vowels add an effect of 
a certain fleeting tenderness. The soft monotony of these cooing 
reiterations produces a spell of happy drowsiness. 

The song, written 1804, is closely modeled after an Italian ser- 
enade, the refrain of which, Dorww, che vuoi di piii, is literally 
rendered by ©d^lafe, roaS roiUft bu 

Set to music by Reichardt ; Zelter ; Fr. Schubert. 

Wlailith 

27 6 ^ortt : here, as commonly, limited to rye. 

6-7 The situation lies among the most graphic parts of an agri- 
cultural landscape of Germany, and especially of Thuringia, where 
Goethe spent more than two thirds of his life. 

8’«: = baS. 
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12 Goethe is very food of the adjective golben for 

’precious,’ ’splendid.’ There is an odd touch of advanced years in 
the diminutives §oIbcJen and ©olbc^cn in this poem ; soniethiug un- 
graphic and oversweet, a& in s5me of the terms of endearment in 
//SBeftsDftUd^er S^itoan". 

Written about 1810. 

Set to music by R. Franz, op. 33. 

^cfttuben 

Written Aug. 26, 1813, in commemoration of his first meeting 
with Christiane Vulpius, and addressed to the la^^ter, who was at this 
time his wife. Christiane, at their first meeting, was a young girl far 
below Goethe in social station and breeding. But she had the natural 
charms of vivacity, freshness, simplicity, and naive and ready respon- 
siveness, which Goethe has immortalized in Gretchen and Klarchen. 
These were the qualities in women with which Goethe, sometimes to 
his grief, sympathized most spontaneously and strong!;/ He too, 
^remained, underneath all the later wrappings of court life, at heart 
a man of the people. 

^©efunben" may in a sense be regarded as a much later and a tamer 
version of the subject of „jQcibenr5Slein". The later poem has a tone 
of condescension,, a touch of conscious generosity on the part of the 
lover, which limits its significance. The first two stanzas, however, 
are of great beauty. 

The subject and form were suggested to Goethe by a dull and 
moralizing poem by Gottlieb Konrad rfeffel, entitled 9JeIfc". 

,/®efunben", compared with 9?elfc", offers a rich and interest- 
ing demonstration of Goethe’s gift of assimilating and transforming 
into beauty the intimations and failures of others. 

3) i c e I f c (By Gottlieb Konrad Ff effel) 

SSom ©d^roarm ber SBcfte 
SSerbul^lt 
iBcgo^ 2lfccftc 
3l^r SBlumcnbeet. 

@ie fa^ fd^on lange 
©in 91el!cben blilbn, 

©leid^ tl^rer 3Bangc 
2Beif( uub Barmin* 
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©ic rooUt’ cS pflucfctt, 
Um i^rc SSruft 
^amit 5u fc^mucten, 

S)en ©i| bcr iiuft. 

^aii, flc^t eS bangc, 
3Jitc§ ^cut nod^ fte^n, 
morgen prangc 
nod^ fo fd^on. 

iff) fann borgen ; 
!i) 0 (^ mer!’ bir, 

3J2ein Sliimd^en, morgen 
©e^orft bu mir." 

©ie !am ; esi ru^le : 

D toarte boc^, 

2)eg Slbenbsi bufte 
3d^ ftorfer noc^. 

2)aS SRelfc^en fle^te 
©id^ toieber log, 

93ig auf bie ©eetc 
2)er ^iaebttau flog. 

2)0 fonb fie — ©otter ! 
9Uc^tg — ein ©emiiljl 
J^erborrter 33lotter 
2lm lawmen ©tiel. 

©ie ftorrt unb briidtet 
2)ie ^ugen gu : 

„^(f), ungepfliicfet 
Serroelfeft bu." 

3a, feuftt eg, geftern 
5Wocl^ frifd^, b^ut lobl I 
3Kerft, reife ©cbmeftern, 
®ucb bie 2Roral. 


©egeitmart 

29 9 labenbett : 'inviting’. Note the alliteration. 

16 fieben unb ©migfeit ift^g : this line, which seems like a stop- 
gap, is incapable of construction. Related to the contents of the song 
it seems to mean : ' Your presence is (as) the glory and vigor of life 
and the eternity of «lie sun, the moon, and the stars.’ 
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The idea of the universality of the beloved presence makes this 
song akin to bcS ©elicbtctt", to which it forms the masculine 

counterpart. Written 1813. 

Set to music by R. Frar'z, op. 33. 

griifeettiftcr 

18 S^enft; by wakening into life. 

21 ^iimal : = at the same time. 

22 these the meadows?’ i.o. are the meactows green so 
early ? 

30 2 ^tmmel Itnb §114’ : the sky seems more blue and higher. This 
poem, in its metrical form and in the combined fervor of sprixig, love, 
and poetic inspiration, resembles the great „5kailieb", to which, how- 
ever, it is inferior in passionate force. 

Sent 1802 to Zelter ; published in the ,,%afc4en5uc4 auf bag 
1804". 

@rfter iBer(n{t 

This pretty rondeau was written for the Smgspiel ,fX\e ungleis 
c^en ^auggenoffen", 1 786. 

Set to music by Zelter ; Schubert, op. 5; F. Mendelssohn, op. 99. 


aSanbererfif 9^ad^t(teb I 

31 14 and 20. This "peace” is often interpreted religiously, as the 
" peace that passeth understanding ” of St.Paiil. The mother of Frau 
von Stein wrote on the back of the manuscript John 14. 27 ; 2)cn 
Srieben tc4 euc^, meinen grieben geb’ ic4 eu(4/ nic^t geb’ it4 euc4, 
roic bie SBJelt gibt, etier erfe^reefe nid^t unb filrebte uid^t. 

The ambiguity, which probably was intended, resembles that of the 
last two lines of „2Banberer^ S'iad^tlicb II", on which see the note. 

This cry for peace has its opposite in „3laftlofe I^iebe". Formally it 
is closely related to the greater „95JanbcrerS ^lac^tlicb II", which fol- 
lows it in all the complete editions of Goethe’s works. 

15 and 19: aUt§ belongs to £cib unb ©d^merjen, and att bet to 
©(^nterj unb 2uft, though syntactically they can be connected only 
with the first nouns. This looseness of construction is very common. 

Sent to Frau von Stein 1770. 

Set to music by Fr. Schubert, R. Schumann, i^r. Liszt. 
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aRemi^ftiae and mUdUdie gfa^rt 

32 6 The double negation is intensifying, in accordance with old 
Germanic usage. 

11 SolttS : the god of winds releasing the breezes. 

These are true nature lyrics, expressing purely a landscape mood. 
They differ from the ;,2Qanbercr^ 3la(^tlicb II", and most of Goethe’s 
poems with a nature setting, in the complete external localization 
of the mood« Such ©timmungSbilber are found in the nature lyrics 
of Klopstock, Matthisson, the Romanticists, Heine’s ,,iWori^cebilbcr", 
and many others. Written probably in the early nineties. 

Both spt to music by Beethoven (chorus and orchestra); Schubert 
op. 3 (chorus and orchestra); J. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (overture). 

c 

^IfenUeb 

A pretty lyrical fancy. Unb lonjen einen Xraum (Jlrawm being 
object) is very attractive. 

Inclosed in a letter to Frau von Stein, in the night of Oct. 16, 1780. 

^em aufgebenben S^ottmottbe 

33 11 9lanb : * edge’ ; just beginning to reappear. 

15 Sieiner Sa^tt : descriptive genitive. 

Written to Marianne Willemer, August 26, 1828, a few years be- 
fore his death. 

Set to music by L. Meinardus, op. 18. 

2)ornburg, ©eptentber 1828 

This poem breathes the dispassionate and reminiscent tenderness 
of old age. 


Mignon’s Songs 
(From ®leifter") 

mid^ nicbt reben . . 

Mignon in HJJeifter", a young girl on the threshold of 

womanhood, suffers from the secret of her origin, which is later re- 
vealed as a fateful violation of nature. She is the offspring of the 
innocent union of brother and sister, and must, in her suffering, in 
her inability to adjjpst herself to social customs, and in her early 
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death, atone for the offense against nature of which she is tlie guilt- 
less result. Although of a beautiful character, she is an outcast from 
society and even from nature. Thus she lives in a mystery which is as 
black night. 

34 14 All the ^^deep*hidden sj^rings” of hor nature (1 16) are 
locked away in her unnatural situation. She must guard her fated 
secret (11. 10 and 12). She is bound by an oath (1. 10). Only when the 
truth, which will dispel the darkness of her being tif the sun does the 
night, is revealed, will the riches of her soul be freed ftora the rock 
prison of Mie curse. 

This song is found at the end of the fifth bc»ok of SDleifter". 

It must have been written about the time of „3JliQnon". 

Set to music by Schubert, op. 62 ; Zelter. 

00 la 6 fd^eincn, big id^ toerbc 

This song is Mignon's anticipation of her prornaturo death. 
Miguon appears, in the eighth book of asati angoi, 

dressed in white, with a golden girdle and a crown, upon a birtnday 
• celebration. The three articles of adornnuMit are emblems of her 
purity and suggest that she is a bride of heaven. 

35 4 fcftc J&ttttig : the grave. 

10 Those heavenly presences (whom she is soon to join) have no 
concern for man and woman, i.e. the crime of sex from which she 
derives her origin and all her misery. 

11 Symbols of social convention. 

12 berfljirtett : transfigured (freed from all impurities). 

13 Her misery was spiritual. 

Set to music by Zelter ; Schubert, twice, op. 62 and ^iad^lejc No. 47 ; 
F. Hiller, op. Ill and 129, . * 

wTOgnon" and mev bie ©c^nfuebt fennt", the other two songs 
sung by Mignon in ,,9Bilbelm SWeiftcr", are included in the first part of 
this collection. . 


Songs of the «^arfcnf)iteler 

The harper, who is revealed later as the incestuous father of 
Mignon, pays the penalty of his crime against nature and society by 
complete spiritual isolation. This isolation becomes an obsession devel- 
oping into madness, from which he is temporarily cured through a 
system of social and natural education. 
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This obsession finds in this poem a fitting formal expression in the 
monotonous repetition of aUein and cinfam, ein (in einntal), and in 
the recurrence of rhymes upon aUein. In society, from which he is 
an outcast, he feels the pain of his isolation most poignantly. In with- 
drawal from men’s society he hopes for relief (1. 24). But surcease 
4rom his anguish can only come in the solitude of the grave (36 8). 

36 2 Supply fci. 

Set to music by Zelter ; Er. Schubert, op. 12 ; Fr. Liszt. 

t 

SBer nie fein Srol mil ^:rancn c 

Written 1783. It is sung by the old hai*per at the end of book 4 
chap. 2 of /,2BUI^eIm aWeiftcr^ Sc^rjal^re". 

The old harper, having unwittingly committed a crime similar to 
that of King QSdipus in Greek tragedy, is punished by a relentless 
fate. During the early eighties Goethe had a transient leaning to- 
ward fatalism, as is shown in ,,®ren3en ber in the 

jenlieb and several of the (Edipus and Tantalus motifs in „3p^igcnie", 
and in the original version of 2)ieifter". The first line is 

reminiscent of Paul Gerhardt’s hymn begijining ; ^ 

SBie lanfle joU jammeruoU 
3Kein 33rot mit kronen eflcn ? 

The idea of the last line is somewhat varied in Schiller’s drama of 
fate, „2)ic iBraut non 3Keffitta", in 3)er tibel gro^teg ift bie ©d^ulb. 
The sententiousness of Goethe’s last line disturbs somewhat the pathos 
of the poem. 

36 10 ailf Corbett : in opposition to the theological doctrine that 
some sins are not punished till the future life. The §arfenfpicler had 
had a theological education. 

Set to music by Fr, Schubert, op. 12 ; Fr. Liszt. 

2ltt bie Xiircn mill id^ fd()lcicl^cn 

The first line expresses the abject desolation of the harper. When 
he comes humbly to the doors of people, begging for a little food, 
every one that sees him will be happy by contrast with his misery 
(1. 21). And when people shed a tear of pity, himself will not even 
understand ; for he is cut off from all human associations. 

Printed in book 5 chap. 14 of 3Wcifter". 

Set to music by Schubert, op. 12. 

„2>cr ©anger", a song in a different strain, sung by the haiper in 
SWeiftcr", included in the third part of this collection. 
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¥l|iUtic 

Philine, a gay woman of eaay morals but a warm and g'merous 
heart, a sprightly disposiLion, and a delightful wit, is in spite of her 
moral lapses on(3 of the most charming wom^n (xoethe has drawn. 
Fallen though she is, she still is the sister of his Gretchen and 
Klarchen. She is the most sp^mtaneous feminine figure in 
SWcifter". This song gives a good picture cf the frank frivolity of this 
sociable creature of light love. It occurs in book & chap. 10 of 
„3BiI§eItt^3Keiftec". 

37 8 unb . . ♦ 5tuar : 'and indeed.’ 

11 'For seeking distraction.’ 

17 rafc^e, lofe : the proper attri buttes of her Cupid. 

38 1 =vc^ttt ** •' stirring.’ 

6 liebe Sruff : cp. ” dear heart.” 

Set to music by Toniaschek, op. 55 („^ie 5^od)t")* 

All these songs from ,/lBiI^eIm SHerfter" were written in the early 
eighties. 


Songs from the ,,2eibsi0Ct Sicbcrbtti^'' 

fd^bne 5Rac^t", unb Xraum", ^,2ebenbigeo Slnbenfcn", 

„®lucl ber ©ntfeniung", „©cl()abenfreube", „2Becl^fel", were among 
twenty songs written in Leipzig or immediately after Goethe’s return 
to Frankfurt, 1768, and were published, 1770, in Leipzig under the 
title „51cuc Sieber, in aHelobien gefe^t non ^ernf^arb 3:^eobor ®reits 
lopp. This collection is usually called the ^Seip^iger Sicberbud^'^ 
Th(3 iiiebfte of these sfjiigs is Katharine Schdnkopf, the pretty young 
daughter of the keeper of the inn at which Goethe’s circle were 
entertained. Goethe was deeply and jealously in love with Kathchen, 
who was the favorite of the many student guests of her father’s inn. 

Most of these poems were in their original versions much more 
outspoken and forceful. In later revisions Goethe often, by moder- 
ating many passages, took from them a certain graphic directness 
and freshness. 


^ie fd^bne 

11 : veiled by the shadows of the woods. 

13 and 16 Note the rime. 

17 and 19 0, Wie fliH iff ffitv fittlen, etc. : note the self- 

conscious insistence on the deliberate enjoyment of his emotions. 
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But for the lack of quality of these two lines the ending might 
seem less pat and epigrammatic. 

The original version was both more graphic and more candid in 
its fervent self -committal. LI. 17-20 originally read : 

Sd^aucr, bcr baS ^erje 

^er bie Seele fc^mel 5 en mad^t; 

gliiftcrt burd^S ©cbufd^ tm itu^Icn. 

SBclc^e fc^bne, fiifec SRac^tl 

ttitb Xraitm 

39 4-6 The stealing of kisses was one of the pet artificialities of 
the Anacreontics. Note the punning antithesis of mad^enb and unhe' 
wad^ten. An ' unguarded hour ’ would seem to strain the bounds oven 
of Anacreontic convention. 

This song ends in a self-conscious enjoyment of his joys and in a 
platitude. The original version was much more sincere. Comparison 
with it shows that the reserve of the final version was the result of a 
deliberate blurring of the sentiment. 

The second stanza in its first fonn read : 

6ie finb, bie nertraumten ©tunben, 

!Die burd^gefii^ten, finb uerfebrounben, 

2Bir njiinfd^cn traurig fie j^uriidf. 

D tDiinfcbc bir fein grb^ereS ©liicfe, 

(gg flicbt bcr ©rben grofiteg ©liicfe, 

SQic beg geringften ^^raumeg ©liidt. 

Sebenbigeig $(nben!eit 

40 7 3tt fd^auit, tanbefn unb fiiffcti : a pretty progression. 

10 bu^ttett um : * wooed.’ The word has now a base meaning. 

10-11 These lines, being in keeping with the spirit of the whole, 

impress us rather as a fitting parallelism than an epigram. The senti- 
ment, however becomes somewhat viscid in the last stanza. 

The original version, though less polished in fonn, had greater 
freslmess. The trivial gentility of 39 14 and 21 is absent in the origi- 
nal version, in which the lover is, as he should be, candidly absorbed 
in his innocent robber’s pride. The Wielandesque ambiguity of 
Scbettb’gcn in combination with nacb leifcm SBibcrftrcben of the final 
version is irritating* Originally 39 13-16 and 39 20-401 read ; 
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34 fenn^ o Singling, beinc ^euhe, 
®rn)if4<!ft bu einmal aur Seute 
@in 93anb/ ein Siiicfc^en t>on bem ^leibe, 
bcin gcticdtcg SDlabc^cn trug. 

9Jlcin atocite^ (Sliidc nocb bem Seben, 
SD^ein 9J2db4^}t mtr bad gegeben ; 
@e$t eure mtr barneben, 

Unb il^re $errU4^^i^ nicbt^. 


bet (Stitfcrnung 

40 19 The address is reminiscent of Gellert’s moralizing anecdotes 
in verse, 

23"24 The falseness of this sentiment coi responds to the senti- 
mental tone of the whole poem. 

414 etttiei^tet: a tasteless, sentiment, ai word. He seems to be 
immersed in a veritable swamp of false sentiment in which he enter- 
tains himself with an equally false serenity. 

^ 10 Setbritltg : 'infatuation.’ 

12 S3egiet aut 04^attttctet : ’desire into adoration.’ 

18 ff. This ethereal elevation might in a different setting have been 
a very exquisite and spiritual conclusion. It seems false and artificial 
in this poem on. account of its association with crn)ei4t?r, 1. 4; with 
the prose of Unb bo4 fann i4 4f«n, 1.8; and with the false senti- 
ment of the preceding stanzas. 


84abenfrettbe 

41 19 ^a)ii0on : = @4metterling. The butterfly is the symbol of 
the immortal part of man. 

The fancy from which this poem originated is expressed by Goethe 
in a letter to Friedrike Oeser, Feb. 13, 1769, written after a long 
and serious illness; 34 f4^^ ber 2Belt roie ein (Set ft, ber 

na4 Jeinem 3lbleben man4tnal mieber an bie Drte ge5ogcn tutrb, bie i^n 
fonft anjogcn, alS er fie no4 fbrperli4 genie^en fonnte. 

22 * * witnesses,’ appositive to 0tcUen. 

42 4-6 The subject of this poem resembles somewhat that of 
ber (^ntfernung^. Tlie lover regains in imaginative realization the lost 
joys of actuality. But this poem is perfect in the lightness of its 
touch and mood. 
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10 expressive of the eagerness of the lips; and in its 

parallelism with 1. 12, suggestive of the similar pursuits of the 
lover’s and the butterfly’s mouths. 

13 ff. The last kanza explains the title * Joys of Mischief.’ Even 
though dead to his old love, the lover’s spirit has yet enough strength 
to lure her from her new lover. 

42 19 itiie * the reference is not clear. It may be to his naked 
body, meaning ' how fair,’ or to the brightness of the pebbles inVhe brook. 

21 : here used in an erotic sense, ' full of desire.’ 

22 fie direct object, refers to the fomtnenbc SBelle, 1. 20. 

24 ber toeii^fetnben £uft : the pleasure of the coming and going of 
the caresses of the ripples. 

431 ’ let slip away.’ 

6-6 This frivolous ending is in keeping with the Anacreontic spirit. 

Among the early Leipzig songs, but much revised before published 
in the edition of 1789. 

Slinbeht^ 

Written 1770-1771. 

Blindinan’s buff was in its origin a love game symbolizing in the 
blindfolding the liapliazard ways of love’s choice, (loethe frequently 
speaks of the god of love as the god who blindfolds people, as in 
„2llcsisi unb ^Dora", 100 15-16. 

43 16 aufgebuttben : ' unbound.’ 

21 fob^ten: ’ made sport of ’ ('’guyed”). 

Stlrbt ber 

Written probably in the summer of 1771 in Sesenheim. 

The game from which the title and occasion of the poem are taken 
has been described by Goethe himself in a letter to Zelter, May 4, 
1807. Those who take part in it sit in a circle. A burning splinter of 
wood or a wax candle is blown out and quickly passed from hand to 
hand around the circle to the accompaniment of this song : 

©tirbt ber fo Silt ber 93alg, 

Scbt er lang, fo roirb cr alt, 

!i?cbt er, fo Icbt cr, 

©tirbt er, fo ftirbt er. 
ailan begrdbt i^n nid^t mit ber §aut, 
gcreid^t i^m jur @^re. 
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The player in whose hand the last spark dies out i>ays a forfeit. 
Goethe, by a clever word-play, turns a childish game into a pretty 
love song. 

The language is gay, js^'mple, actual, and popular, 1 hough the con- 
vention of classical names like ^mor and iSortltS, incongmous with 
the spirit of German Mother Goose as they arf*, still persists. 

44 6 ^et^cfien: 'sweetheart.’ 

©oiiettc 

During the autumn of 1807 Goethe becauie ao(iuainted with Wil- 
lielinine Herzlieb, fosthr-daugliter of the publisher Frommann in 
Jena. " Minna,” or ” Mincheii,” was very young and j)rotty, a?id of a 
quiet, gentle and sunny disposition. Goethe was, as he himself wrote 
to Zelter, Jan. 13, 1813, me^r al^ MUig interested in her. 

The sonnets were principally inspired by her. 

Goethe had in 1700 become acquainted with the sonnet form in his 
translation of "The Life of Benvenuto Cellini, ’ which contain"’ two 
sonnets. The studies of Bomance literature by the Schlegels had 
*doubtless aroused his creative interest in this erncute ^^unftgebraud^, 
as he called it. 

Goethe was a folk-poet. The greatest master of spontaneous song, 
he was constrainjc'd by tlie soiihisticatlon and complexity of Romance 
V(jrso-forms. His sonnets lack the compactness, Slnfd^auung, and 
force of his best songs. Their diction is often prosaic. 

They were written in the end of 1807 and the beginning of 1808. 

Ubertafd^ett 

45 1 @itt Strom : the parallelism between the natural life of man 

and a river is essentially the same as in ©efang''. 

3 {i(j^ f^tegelit mag oon (^ninh gu (Hriinbeii : whatever may be 
reflected between depth (without) and depth (within), i.e. whatever 
man may naturally experiemee, does not interfere with his course any 
more than do the reflections of the depths of sky and of mountains 
with the course of a river. 

7 OreaiS : mountain nymph ; here personifying a landslide, which 
typifies the daemonic power of passion, checking a man’s course. 
Goethe is referring to his unexpected discovery (cf. the title) of his 
love for Minchen Herzlieb, suddenly striking into existence which 
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at that time — he was nearly sixty — had become rather calm, causing 
him discomfort, but also giving him ''new life,” 1. 14. 

9 flaunt ^uriif! : ' recoils amazed.’ 

11 Safer : ocean ; cf . ©ejang". 

12 §ttm @ee prUtfgebcif^et : = turned into a lake by a dam. 

^ie ^iebenbe fii^reibt 

462 eif (leit liev . . * : lit. ' he loves (= sends his love) hither into 
tlie stillness.’ ^ 

4 Note the vowels, symbolic of the higli-keyed tenderness and the 
childlike' whisper of the pleader. — 2iebekQel)eiti^ : 'breath of love.’ 
b ^Dcitt freuttbliificr : appositive to SBiUc. 

9 Berber Srennung : gen., dependent on iJeiben. 

14 (ifi^ten i5fittfterttiffctt : lit. 'light darknesses’; the unsubstantial 
outlines of distant hills and mountains. 


^teifeje^rung 

47 7 fottft: modifies 9totn)cnb ’gen. 

„3Biebcrfinbcn", „S3oUmonbnad^t", uoUen ^Siifdjiclatucigcn", „3tt 
taufenb gormcn", are from the ,/Sud) ©ulcifa", the eighth of the 
twelve parts of the ^SBefta&ftlicbcr S)in)an". 

The „2)in)an", most of which was written 1814-1816 during jour- 
neys on the Rhine, treats of love, philosophy, homely wisdom, social 
fellowship, and a life withdrawn from the turmoil of actuality. The 
individualism and (juicUism of the Oriental spirit served Goethe as a 
peaceful retreat from the unrest but also unfortunately from the 
great popular awakening and national idealism of the German people 
during the war of liberation against Napoleon. 

"Suleika” is Marianne, married in 1814 to Johann Jakob von 
Willemer, a wealthy business man living at the ©crbermil^Ic near 
Frankfurt. She had been an actress and ballet dancer. At sixteen 
she had aroused the interest of her later husband, who took her into 
his family, educated and finally married her. 

Goethe, during several visits to the ©erbertnill^Ie, 1814-1816, be- 
came greatly inte.ested in the young bride, who revealed a remarkable 
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poetic talent. The following poem, written by her and sent to Goethe, 
pleased him so much that he incorporated it in the 
Iljtnjan". See Hermann Grimm, „&oetf)e wnb ©uleifa'^ Prmjiisc^ie 
Jahrbmher 24 (1868). 

euleifa 

urn beine feuc^ten ©tbwngen, 

9Beft, TOtc fcl)r *c^ bic^ beneibe : 

3)enn bu fannft tbm ftunbe bringrn, 
ic^ in bet 3;r‘^nnung leibe I 

JJ)te Sieroegung beiner ^Ihgel 
aiBccft im 33ufett ftiUejS 0e^ncn ; 

S3Iutnen, 9lugcn, SBglb unb ^iigel 
• ©tc^n bei bctnem ^aud) in 2:r(inen. 

cin milbeS, fanfteg 28eben 
bie TDunben Slugenliber ; 
fiiv iieib icb nerge^en, 

§offt’ id) nic^t ju je^n i^n tnieber. 

©ile bcnn gu meincm iiieben, 

©precbe fanft ju feinem loetaen ; 

nermeib, i^n ju betrilbcn, 

Unb nerbirg i^m meine ©d^mcrsen. 

, ©ag’ i^m, aber fag ’g bcf d^eiben: 

Geine iJiebe fci ntcin iieben ! 
greubigeg ®efuf)l non beiben 
SBirb mir feine kdbe geben. 

SBieberftnben 

4718 filr: belongs lo mag, 1. 17. 

48 18 iti toilbett, loiiften Xrfttttnett : the result of the division of the 
universe into isolated elements, cp. 1. 10. Love, sympathy, and har- 
mony cannot exist in such isolation. God himself is solitary and 
lonely in such division, 1. 18. Cp. Genesis (in German) 1. 2. Cp. this 
song throughout with Genesis, chaps. 1 and 2. 

19 SRorgetirifte : the symbol of love. 

22 erlltttgenb f^arbenfbict : music and color united as a sensuous 
symbol of harmony. 

28 Harmony and beauty are the conditions of love. This concep- 
tion of love is an expression of the combination of the aBsthetic and 
the ethical in Goethe’s and Schiller’s philosophies ^Cp. 1.28. 
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49 6 ttttftgettroten Slftgelit : = wings of love. 

7 iaitfenb Stegelit : i-e. the stars. 

10 ' typical.’ 

11-12 The cosmic harmony of beauty and love is thus embodied 
in the union of these individual lovers. 

% The organic and harmonious beauty of Goethe’s later philosophy 
(see Introduction, pp. Ixvi fC.) underlies the setting and imagery of this 
love song. 

S^ottmonbttaii^t 

This passionate dialogue was written October 24, 1815, after 
Goethe’s ' return to Weimar. Goethe was never again to see his 
Suleika. But how lasting and deep an impression she left with him 
is shown in cuifgel()enben SSoUmonbe", in which Goethe more 

than a dozen years later harked back to such a situation. 


9(it oottcn S3iiff^clgioetgctt 

This pretty fancy wiis written Sept. 24, 1815, in Heidelberg. 

3tt taitfenb potmen 

The manner of this poem, of sc^elng the beloved iw every beautiful 
part of surrounding nature, is similar to that of be^ ©cliebten". 

But it lacks the movement and progression of the earlier iK>em, being 
more static and consciously observant. 

51 4 ^fUgegenbiart^ge : In every other line the particular charm 
of the image immediately preceding is annexed in an attribute to 
tlie beloved. The universality of her presence is emphasized in the 
unfailing — . This ingenious parallelism, which is rather self- 
conscious, becomes somewhat monotonous. The monotony is inten- 
sified by the persistence of the irf)-rime in the even lines. 

This poem exhibits a free imitation of the Oriental device of a 
single reiterated rime and of constant playing on words of similar 
sound. 

Goethe did not know the Oriental languages. His experiments, 
embodied in the 25in)an", somewhat like those of 

Browning in '♦Through the Metidja,” were not intended as exact, 
scholarly reproductions of Oriental forms, but rather as free, poetic 
adaptations of fre^ments of exotic models to his own creative needs. 
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RUckert, a first-rate Oriental scholar, but a poet of much weaker 
originality, ^las attained great accuracy in his reproduciions of Arabo- 
Persian forms. 

23 9{amett^unbert : ' century of names.’ Goethe had prepared him- 
self for writing this book by learning various bits of Moslem doctrine 
and fancy, of which this is one, that the names of God are a hundred 
in number. 

Written March 10, 1815. 

2ttt0 

• 

52 7 A fitting request in a lyrical recessional. 

9-10 A fine reversion to the beginning of the initia,! ;,Sorflagc". 

This song was first printed in 1800. E. von der Fellen in the 
SubilciumSau^gabe s»irinises that Lina is a eiiplionious substitute for 
’*Tina” (Christina) Brtihl, whose singing Goethe praised highly in 
letters written to her, 1785-1786, 

fiicb M 

» From the second part of 

52 14 beftefit : ' appointed.’ 

15 X)cm Tutmt gcfc^worcn ; ’dedicated to the tower.’ 

For an appreciation of this beautiful song see the Introduction, 
pp. xl viii f . This^’song was written! among the latest portions of 
It sums up more tersely and truly than any other of his songs Ids 
peculiar gift of vision and his objective attitude toward life, his loyal 
faith in reality. 

^)cr ttcttc ^tmabi^ 

Written in 1774. 

The title and name of the hero, and the humorous mock-elegance of 
the tone and language, were probably suggested by Wieland’s ,fXev 
neuc 3lmobiS, ein fomtfdjcg ©ebid^t in aebti^e^n ©efangen", published 
1771. *’Amadis” was the name of the hero of a famous Spanish 
romance of chivalry, translated into German in the sixteenth century. 
The and ^^Irin^effin gifeb" probably came to Germany 

from a French fairy novel which appeared in the eighteenth century. 
The French words in Goethe’s poem, obligeant, galant, emaiCtiert, and 
the peculiar, perverse mood, partly seriously romantic and partly 
youthfully frivolous, are rather characteristic of some of the satirical 
states of mind of the author of ffOotter, §elben un^SBielanb". 
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This poem headed the first collection of Goethe’s poems, in Vol. 8 
of his „®efammeltc ©c^riftcn", published 1 789. The serious kernel lying 
amid much fantastic extravagance is the apostrophe to '' Golden 
Imagination.” The subject is similar to that of „Xev 2Hufenfol^n", 
^SJorllage", and ^2ln bie ©iinftigen". In the last two lines, 

0agt, TOO ift bog Sonb ? 

3i5o ber bol^in ? 

there is a s^iggestion of the wistful questions of Migiion about the 
land of romance. 

c 

{Rettung 

Written 1774, and published together with „Xet neue 3lmobi§" in the 
Goethe treats disappointment in love and the temptation of 
suicide lightly. It is certain, howevt;r, that about tins time, after his 
farewell from Charlotte Buff, he, like most disappointed and imagina- 
tive young lovers, was somewhat oppressed with suicidal impulses. 

92ooemBctUeb 

November, the luintc^r’s month, is dominated by the zodiacal sign 
of the archer. In this i.)oem this old archer is coui)led with the youth- 
ful archer, the god of love. 

The second line contains a combination of the idea of the early 
setting of the sun with the pas.sing of the sun into the zodiacal sign of 
the archer. 

This is a true (Selegenl^eitggcbic^t, being a birthday greeting to 
several members of Goethe’s Weimar circle of friends whose birthdays 
fell in November. It was written 1783. 

SUtgnon 

The speaker of the poem is a woman (1. 19) wlio addresses Mignon 
as the patron saint, as it were, of all those devoured by a secret and 
hopele.ss longing. 

57 7 ^aum • , . frontmen: 'even the night will hardly give me 
comfort.’ 

12 btlbenbe : ^ informing ’ (shaping dreams). 

13-18. Cf. 1. 1 ; this simile and setting suggest the inspiration of 
the poem. Goethe tells in the ” Italian Journey” that one day the 
beautiful Magda^ejua lliggi, as .she was standing beside him in her 
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house overlooking the T’ber valley ai the the old harbor of 

Rome, contrasted his foot-free affluence with her own limited means 
which bound her to one place, saying : 2i5ir anbern tnufjen uno in hie 
©telle finbcn, roelc^e ®ott anb feine ^eiligcn unf5 angcwfen. ©d)on 
langc je^’ ic^ nor meinem ^cnfter ©d^iffc fommen unb ubgel^ert, andlaben 
unb etniabcn ; ba§ ift unterl^aUenb; unb benfe manchmal, roz^lycr unb 
roobin baS aUe3 ? 

20-21 She cannot afford to wear her flne clotln^.3 except on holi- 
days ! * 

Writt(«i 1707. 

Set to music by Zolter ; Reichardt ; Fr Schubert, op. 10; L. Spolir. 


, SBccbfellieb jum 

The song represents the contest between a hearl-wliole and a sen- 
timental dancer for the favor of a lady. 

58 10 nimtner : South German for nie. 

21 ©fbUitgeit : * weave’. — fRctbcn = 3icigen ; ‘the whirliii.^ run. ’s.’ 
— ©cblingen roir and ©cbleicben bie anbern may be construed as imper- 
• atives ; or fcblingen mir may be interpreted as 'while we . . .’ 

59 1 toanbeltt : ’ walk.’ The German word under the circumstances 
has a certain sentimental solemnity. 

The first and last two lines of each stanza are identical. In the first 
stanza, however, there is a slight modification. 

The poem is supposed to have been written for some social occasion 
in Weimar in the early eighties. Like most of the dialogue poems, 
and like „9lntu)orten bei eincm gefeUfcbaftlicben gragefpiel", it reveals 
a pleasant sociable humor and the light touch of Goethe’s irony. 

The dactylic meter gives a certain care-free and lilting movement 
to the poem. 


^erfdbtebene ^mbfinbungen att etnem $la^e 

The first two stanzas arc love songs, the third a travesty upon a 
sentimental, self-absorbed dreamer, and the fourth a i)ieco of typical 
comedy humor, implied in the double meaning of the "snared birds” 
discovered by the huntsman. 

There is an interesting ijarallelism and contrast in the last three 
lines of the first two stanzas. The maiden is bent on secrecy, and the 
youth on discovery. 

Written 1785 for ;,^ie ungleicbcn ^auggenoflen". 
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$(itti 00 Yten Bet cittern oefeafii^aftKt^ett ^ragef^tel 

This poem occurs in the fragment of the Singtspid ,,2)ic ungleis 
d^en ^auSgenoflcn", upon which Goethe is known to have resumed 
work November 1785. The speakers represent types of society which 
appear in the Singspiel. 

In the questions like the one given in the first two 

lines of the first stanza, or like those to be inferred from the replies 
contained in tfie remaining stanzas, had to be answered promptly. 

61 4, 6~7 The antithesis of dilute and griic^te is a pretty ^ancy. 

61 8--14 This stanza refers to the judgment of Paris. According 
to Greek mythology (see Bulfinch, ** The Age of Fable,” chap, xx) Eris, 
the goddess of discord, enraged at her exclusion from the nuptials of 
Peleus and Thetis, who were to be the parents of* Achilles, threw 
among the assembled Olympians a golden apple with the inscription 
''For the most beautiful.” Juno, Venus, and Minerva each claimed 
the prize. Jove, being too discreet to decide between them, bade the 
goddesses seek the judgment of the beautiful shepherd Paris, beloved 
of the nymphs, who was tending his flocks on Mount Ida. The god- 
desses appeared before the youth. As a bribe Juno offered him power 
and riches ; Minerva, glory and renowji in war ; and Venus, the fairest 
of women for his wife. Paris awarded the apple to Venus, and through 
her support won the love of Helen, the most beautiful woman of 
Greece, who was the wife of King Menelaus. The flight of Paris and 
Helen led to the Trojan War. 

In this poem Pai’is is humorously characterized as tlie prototype of 
the beau ideal of maidens. 

62 before 8 luftige 5Rat: 'merry councilor’; formerly usual as the 
humorous title of the gentle stage fool, who, as in the Shakespearean 
drama, bore under the motley much wisdom and sympathy. 

^E>ce Sottger 

63 1 The action starts in the middle. I’lie form of the (jnestion, 
which is much used at the beginning of popular ballads, gives greater 
vividness and suspense to the introduction. Cp. ,;@rtfonig". 

1~2 Very graphic in content, movement, and sound. We are con- 
cretely aware of the gJite, moat, and bridge, and the echoing walls 
and courts. 

S-O Note the terseness. The only interesting part of the report of 
the page is expres^d by the king in ben Slltent ^*7. 
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8 Omitting all unnecessary introduction or explanation, according 
to the manner of great poetry. 

1 7 breitt : ' with level gaze.’ 

64 2 The chain is the symbol of knighthood or high : fficial rank. 
6-11 Famous lines, much quoted and imitated. 

This ballad, written about 1783, occurs at the end of the second 
book of 3Kciftcr3 l^c^ria^rc". 

Cp. Kipling’s ''Last Rhyme True Thomas.” 

Set to music by Pe^chardt; K. Kreutzer; Fr. Schifliert, op. 117; 
C. L(>we,*op. 69. 

This song has such extraordinary charms of movement, language, 
and sound, thatf one is always tempted to overlook the affectation of 
its sentiment. A comparison of it with ^^eibenro^lcin", of which it is 
the masculine counterpart, reveals the artificiality of its pathos. 

Written probably about 1773, published as part of the Singspiel 
,,®rn)tn unb (SImire" 1775. 

Set to music most beautifully by Mozart. 

J^httticttdru^ 

65 24 iBic : intensifying, as in rote fc^on I 

The intensification jiroduced by the repetition of taufcnbmal and 
its multiplication by niel, etn, l)unbert, is very popular. 

The song did not appear until 1810. 

Set to music by Reichardt, 

unb ^leic^ 

66 4 JJfor : ordinarily, ' veil ’ ; here, in the original sense of ' bloom.’ 
6 feiit : intensifying, as in the colloquial fetn artig, A pretty 

fancy, which Goethe expressed in a soberer manner in the (©prud^ : 

29ie 5Urfci)en unb S3ecren beljogen, 

bu i^inber unb ©perltngc fragen. 

The meter is tliat of ,,®efunben". 

Written 1814. 

snors 

66 20 iBenn autS ^ : ' although.’ 

Written in March 1817. 

Set to music by Zelter („31Jar5^ci^ncc<'). 
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2)er 

Printed in 1800, but written probably in 1774. 

Goethe quotes this song in „2)ic^tung unb SBa^r^eit" as character- 
istic of his youthful mode of life and poetry. The spirit of his best 
years in Frankfurt, his roaming burd^ gelb unb SBalb, the firstling 
joys of nature in siiring, of sociable gatherings with dance and song 
in summer, tlio skating and sociability of winter, the happiness of 
ceaseless inspiration, ijervade these stanzas. The gay, swinging move- 
ment of the meter, popular in (quality, seems like the pulse of the 
sentiment of the song. 

In the last stanza love appears as a natural adjunct of song, while 
in ,,21iciilieb" the relations between these two dominant passions are 
reversed. ' 

67 19-24 The linden tree is the traditional center of village socia- 
bility in folksong and story. 

21 fic : refers to ba^ 585l!cl^cn. 

Set to music by Zelter ; Fr. Schubert, op. 92. 

68 11 bort ♦ ♦ ♦ ^icr: this concrete localization is characteristic of 
popular poetry, ("p. Burger’s „iJenore", 1. 153 : 5 ur rcc^ten unb 5 ur 
linfen ^anb, and 1. 184 : 3Bir flogen rcd^t^, roir flogen linfsi. 

18 The redundant Unb is very exijre.ssive, accompanying the 
eager overflow of emotion indicated in n)te unb TOO unb loann . . * 
n)arum in the following lines. 

15-17. Mark the declaratory and exclamatory forms of statement. 

16. This line has no construction. 3)abrein simply states that the 
” inwardness” of Christel’s eye alone matters, thus preparing for 1.17. 

24 luft^gen : ' airy,’ being vigorous in movement and taking place 
in the open air. 

69 0 rttttb : not ^roundly,’ but ’all arouinl.’ 

7-8. These lines, like 68 15-10, have no Ci)nstruction. The lover’s 
heart is so full, it bursts all formal Ixninds of utterance. 

10. Naive, concrete, and expressive, as only the poetry of the 
people can be. 

18 bilge: ’satisfy’; cp. Psalm 78. 29-30. 

20 Death from the longing of love is very common in popular 
ballads. Op. Heine's ©terb’ r>ov Siebegfebueu, in Vct)n’ beine Sang’ 
etc., the sixth soiij^f S^rifd^eS Swtcrmcjao, w^Buc^ ber iJieber". 
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The poem is filled with the idiom of the people. Exi)russ;oiis like 
3ft atted tuieber gut, 68 10 ; 2)te ©ccle gel)t mir auf, 68 18 ; 3)a fiibr 
id) micb fo gana, 68 26 ; Unb tucibltd; etu§ gctu^t, 69 8 ; 93ii in bic 
grofee Qei)\ 69 10; aJiii' ift fc n)of)I, fo rocb, 69 12; JDaror raitr’ mir 
nid)t bang, 69 16, have the moderation, the matter-of-fM,ct directness, 
the naive self-realization, the candid sentiincni and the homely 
humor, characteristic of tlie ideal maker and keeper of lolk-song. 

This song shows the formal and subsUntial influence of Hagedoru’s 
„T)cr nerticbte ^aucr". * 

Writt«i 1774. The identity of Christel is not known. 


^cr untrcnc ^nabc 

69 22 crft auS ^’tanfreil^ : his recent arrival from France is sup- 
posed to account for his boldness. 

26 l^ettttttgefci^Ctat : * taken his pleasure with her.’ 

26-70 1 An old folk song flitter !mb bic 3[Jtagb" (in whi.cli the 
2Jiagb has fcbmarjbraunc ^ugen ; cp. 70 1) begins ; 

fpielt ein flitter mit feiner 2}iagb, 
an ben bellen !Jkorgcn, 

33ig baf; bag ifliftbcticn fdpnangcr mar, 

2)a fing eg an ju meinen . . ♦ 

70 1-2 Tlie two statements are juxtaposed in the manner of folk- 
song. The inversion in 1. 2 shows that 1. 1 is subordinate. 

8ff. The ride, the incturesque detail, the twin terms like l^cruber, 
l^iniiber ; t)in unb f)er ; fieben Xag' unb fieben ; bli^t unb bonnert ; 
ftiirmt unb frad^t ; the gruesome setting, and tlie deatli’s-head wedding, 
are reminiscent of Burger’s „:yenore". Then' is an obvious touch of 
parody in the excess of vivid detail in this poem. 

11 erreiten : = 'win by riding.’ 

14 tet^eu iiber : cp. rei^enber 0trom ; torrents flood the roads. 

17 old-fashioned expression for braufien. The line is very 

compact and energetic. 

19 ta^pt: 'gropes.’ 

24 ftabbclt : this word, which is descriptive of the bustling crawl 
of a frightened beetle, is almost too obvious in its parodistic intention. 

71 1 ftcftt cr I^OI^ tm Snal ; the mock heroism of this situation 1 
Contrast it with 11. 13-15 of .ffonig in X^ule". 

7 The ballad is here interrupted by the dialogue in „@rmin unb 

(gimire". 
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!Der S^ttfenfo^n 

Printed in 1800, but written probably in 1774. 

Goethe quotes this song in „3)ic^tung unb SBa^rl^eit" as character- 
istic of his youthful mode of life and poetry. The spirit of his best 
years in Frankfurt, his roaming burd^ gelb unb SBalb, the firstling 
joys of nature in spring, of sociable gatherings with dance and song 
in summer, the skating and sociability of winter, the happiness of 
ceaseless inspiration, pervade these stanzas. The gay, swinging move- 
ment of the meter, j^opular in (juality, seems like the pulse of the 
sentiment of the song. 

In the last stanza love appears as a natural adjunct of song, while 
in ,,9Jlctilieb" the relations between these two dominant passions are 
reversed. ’ 

67 19-24 The linden tree is the traditional center of village socia- 
bility in folksong and story. 

21 Pe: refers to ba^ 33olfc§en. 

Set to music by Zelter ; Fr. Schubert, oj). 92. 

68 11 bort . . ♦ fticr : this concrete localization is characteristic of 
popular x>utary. Cp. Burger’s ,,li^.enore", 1. 168 ; 5ur tec^ten unb 5Ut 
linlen ^anb, and 1. 184 : SUir floc^en rec^t^, roir flogen Knf^. 

18 The redundant Unb is vtjry expressive, accompanying the 
eager overflow of emotion indicated in n)ie unb too unb roann . . . 
n^arum in tlie following lines. 

16-17. Mark the declaratory and exclamatory forms of statement. 

16. This line has no c-onstructiou. 2)abrein simply states that the 
” inwardness ” of (’Ihristel’s eye alone matters, thus preparing fori. 17. 

24 litfPgett: 'airy,’ being vigorous in movement and taking place 
in the open air. 

69(1 rilllb : not * roundly,’ but ’all around.’ 

7-8. These lines, like 68 16 “10, have no construction. The lover’s 
heart is so full, it bursts all formal bounds of utterance. 

10. Naive, concrete, and expressive, as only the poetry of the 
people can be. 

18 bii^c: 'satisfy’; cp. Psalm 78. 29-30. 

20 Death from the longing of love is very common in popular 
ballads. Cp. II(‘ine’s ©terb’ id^ uor iiJicbeg[ebnen, in i'ebn’ beine 2Bang* 
etc., the sixth sonj^f i^grifd^eS Sntcrmeajo, ,,S3uc^ ber iiteber". 
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The poem is filled with the idiom of the people. Expressions like 
3ft aUc^ roicber gut, 68 10 ; 2)ie ©ccle get)^ mir auf, 68 18 ; 2)a fii^r 
ic^ mid^ fo gang, 68 26 ; Unb icciblid) eiiig gefufet, 69 " ; 55ig in bic 
groge 6910; SUtir ift fo too^l, fo joef), 6912- 3)at)or lodr’ mir 
nid^t bang, 69 16, have the moderation, the mattev-of-faet directness, 
the naive self-realization, the candid sentiment, and tlie homely 
humor, characteristic of the 'deal maker and keeper of folk-song. 

This song shows the formal and substantial inlluence of Hagedorn’s 

„X)ex oerlicbtc SBaucr". • 

Written 1774. The identity ol Christel is not kiioArn. 

^er unfretic ftnabc 

69 22 erft aul ^tattfreid^: his recent arrival from France is sup- 
posed to account for his boldness. 

26 Ijertttttgefd^etjt : * taken his idcasurc with her.’ 

26-70 1 An old folk song ,,25cr Slitter unb bte Slllagb" (in whiph the 
3Jlagb has fd^toarjbraunc Slugen ; cp. 70 1) begins ; 

fpielt ein Slitter mit feiner ^Jlagb, 
an ben Ijellen 3Jiorgcn, 

Stg bafj bo^ !iI[Jldbd^en fc^toanger mar, 
fing eS an ju roeinen . . . 

70 1-2 The two statements arc juxtaposed in the manner of folk- 
song. The inversion in 1. 2 shows that 1. 1 is subordinate. 

8fE. The ride, the picturesque detail, the twin terms like l^cruber, 
^iniiber ; ()in unb l^cr ; ficben Xag’ unb fieben Sllad^t ; bli^t unb bonnert ; 
ftiirmt unb frad^t ; the gruesome setting, and the death’s-head wedduig, 
are reminiscent of Hiirger’s ^iicnore". There is an obvious touch of 
parody in the excess of vivid detail in this poem. 

11 emiten ; = 'win by riding.’ 

14 tei^en fiber : cp. rei^enber ©trom ; torrents hood the roads. 

17 old-fashioned expression for brau^en. The line is very 

compact and energetic. 

19 iappt: 'gropes.’ 

24 frabbcit: this word, which is descriptive of the bustling crawl 
of a frightened beetle, is almost too obvious in its parodistic intention. 

71 1 ftc^t cr im @0al : the mock heroism of this situation ! 
Contrast it with 11. 13-16 of „2)er ^5ntg in X^ulc". 

7 The ballad is here interrupted by the dialogue in ,/®rn}in unb 
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There is a i)eouliar break in the mood of the poem. The first 
stanza is quite serious and in the manner of a folk-song. But begin- 
ning with the second stanza it degenerates more and more into satire. 
This lack of unity of intention hopelessly confuses the pathos of the sit- 
uation, imposing a mood of flippancy over a subject inherently tragic. 
It is impossible to jinagine a satisfactory conclusion. Any end in 
keeping with the serious first stanza would have to disavow all the 
grotesque flippancy of the remaining stanzas ; and any end carrying 
out the spirit of the latter would find our deeper feeling harking 
back to the tragic suspense of the first stanza and rebelling against 
the frivolous degradation of a dignified theme. 

Written 1775. 

^er ^olbfc^mtebi^gefca 

Written Sept. 12, 1808, on the return home from Bohemia. It is 
modeled after the English ’’Sally in our Alley” (Carey, 1715). The 
first line is taken from a very popular song by Ilagedorn, of which 
Goethe’s song is reminiscent throughout. 

71 16 f.: a sliding window, now used in ticket offices. It 

may also moan a shuttered window. 

18 fcUfci^t: ’bargains.’ Mark the word-play of fcilfc^t and feile, 
1. 20, and the association of loirht with the journeyman’s state of mind. 

72 4 for their apjjroaching marriage. 

Mark the rime on -JKdbci^en pcrsi.stcnt throughout the even lines, and 
the tripping, busy meter of the song. The spirit of it is in agreeable, 
honorable contrast to that of xmtreuc ^fnabc" . 

Set to music by Schubert ; L. Schlottmann, op. 44. 

©ebnfit^i 

7213-16 Cp. Franz in (arrangement for the stage, 1804): 

tft cin 5aubcrifcf)eg SBinben unb bag mix* baS auS bem 

Seibe rcifet. 

16 tOtttbet llttb fd^raubt : graphic almost to the point of grotesquery. 
Such homely imageiy is, however, characteristic of German folk-song, 
and gives it a touch of ingenuousness. 

13-20. The combination of the longings for distance, elevation, and 
love, of SBanbcrluft and passion, is very common in German folk- 
song, and also in Goethe. Cp. the first „31iailicb", „2luf bem ©ee". 

22 ^efelUtger : emphasizing the sociable character of the speaker’s 
own affection. 
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73 2 ttmfittt4en : poetic derivafive from 

7 'Singing,’ after the association with the ravens, is somewhat 
abrupt ; but its naivete is in keeping with the cliaracter of the folk- 
song. 

14 ^etgttlhet: archaic form to strengthen the impression of the 
popular character of the song. 

19-20 ber ®angr= t^r SScg ('and as slie walks she is more and 
more enveloped in darkness'). 

23 Now the lover has become a star, and at the enft he is .again 
himself, l^ing at her feet. The image suggested be that of a 
shooting star. These abrupt transformations, common in folk-song, 
are expressive of a childlike wilfulncss which at every turn of its 
fancy promptly exchanges its dearest toys for more suitable ones. 

25 ttitb : sucli a beginning is common in the speech of folk-song 
and the Bible. 

Written about 1802. 

Set to music by Rcichardt ; Zelter ; Beethoven, op. 83 (in the tone 
of romantic humor) ; Fr. Schubert. 

i3d)aferd ^(agelieb 

74 1 5)a broben auf jenem SBcrfle : a typical beginning of folk-song. 

3 3ltt ♦ * * gebogen : to understand this phrase we must bear in 

mind the conventional eighteenth-century pictures of shepherds with 
their long crooks. The bent position is the result of sorrow. The 
form and manner are those of the setting ; the spirit, however, is 
more that of the sentimental and somewhat artificial idyllic poetry of 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

The poem was written in 1801. It was formerly immensely popular. 
Set to music by (among some hundred composers) Reichardt ; Zelter ; 
Fr. Schubert, op. 3. 

75 6 Setttte : old form for 0ebnc, 'sinew.’ 

10 S$erbel^ttt(e) : 'spent,’ 'stretched out (in peace).’ 

The song was suggested by a folk-song in Herder’s ^/S^olfSUeber^^: 

Seb ftcb’ auf cinem bof)en SBcrg, 

@eb’ nunier inS tiefe Xal, 

fab teb cin 0cbifflcin fcbiuebcn, 

2)arin brei @rafen faben. 
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Goethe’s song has an extraordinarily graphic force, resembling in 
its compactness and intense visualization ;,2)er ^onig in We 

see vividly the ghostly figure of the old knight who seems to bring 
with him the spirit of a remote Romantic age of mighty deeds, joys, 
and passions. It is one of Goethe’s finest romantic ballads. 

Goethe wrote it during an excursion down the Rhine with Lavater, 
the theologian and physiognomist, and Basedow, the educational 
reformer, July 18, 1774, as they were passing the castle Lahneck. 

Set to mui>ic by Fr. Schubert. 

Scrgfr^log 

75 18 = line 1 of „©(^afer§ ^lagclicb". 

76 12 IBertoattbt : older form for oennanbclt. 

24 in the old sense of 'virtuous.’ 

77 8 @1^0 : now a neuter noun. In the Greek, Echo was a mocking 
mountain nymph. 

16-16 Contrast ntmmt fic^ with fliidjitige in 76 7-8. 

The attractive blending of humor and romance, gaiety and dreami- 
ness, made this song very poi)ular. A similar spirit pervades many of 
the later popular ballads of Heine and the Romanticists. 

Written about 1804 in remembrance of Goethe’s visits with the 
family von Ziegesar on their estate Drakendorf near Jena, in 1801, 
and their excursion to the castle ruin of Lobeda. Goethe had taken 
a fancy to the charming daughter, Silvie, aged sixteen. 

Set to music by Reichardt. 

^ie (S^tobe and bte S^ele^rte 

The two songs were originally written as one for an opera of the 
Italian comi)oser Cimarosa, entitled L’impressario in angustie,” 
arranged for production in German by Goethe’s brother-in-law, Vul- 
pius, 1796. They appeared as one in the Hamburg Theater-Journal^ 
1797, under the title „2lrie aud bem IDireftcur in ber ^^lemme." Goethe 
divided the poems for the edition of 1800. 

The songs represent the manner of pastoral song of the eighteenth 
century. They were sung together as a folk-song as late as 1806, at 
tlie Leipzig Easter Fair. 

77 22 Wttldien : ’ kiss.’ 

25 fang nnb la^e ' went on singing and laughing.’ 
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There is a very subtle and effective use of the metrical pause in 
both poems. In the first line of every stanza in 33ele^rtc" the 
pause occurs after the second trochee. The second half line is aug- 
mented by a SSorfd^Iag. The same division occurs in the tliiid lines 
of the second and third stanzas, with the SSorfd^lag added only in the 
latter. In ©probe" tliis division, but without the ^orfd^lag, 

occurs in every first line. In the other lines tne pause varies. 

Music by Zelter (both); R. Volkmann, op. 64 (,.2)ie SBefe^tte"). 

^cfcffige Stcber 

The general spirit of these songs, wcii expressed in Goethe’s own 
motto at the beginning, is one of gentle so<'iability. A genial humor, 
a light toucli, anri occasionally a good-natured satirical pin pose dis- 
tinguish them. Several have become German student songs. 

792 analogous to the transferred meaning of ’heightened.’ 

• 10 reiftt eini^ : ’ truly one.’ 

16 8ei ♦ • * ^ttttbe : i.e. at the initiation of every new member. 

16 (Wffet, 1. 14) bie altcn tuieber ticu: ’renew the old by kisses.’ 
lEuffet is here factitive, ’ cause by kisses to become new again.’ 

80 3 feinen ^leinigfeiteit : a cacophony very rare in Goethe, 
nigfeiten, besides, is an ungraphic and unimaginative word. 

10 IBerhttfff ft(^ : as if it were a reed cruslied down. 

11 3*®*^C*** ’affectation.’ 

19-20 laiigc, langc ! auf Cttiig ; such a progression ending in an 
obvious hyperbole is in keeping with a sociable song. 

The easy mood, the flowing movement, the gentle warmth, and the 
pleasant sounds combine to give the ixiem the spirit of good fellow- 
sliip. The first stanza is terse, graphic, and energetic in movement. 
In the renxiiiuler of the song this freshness and inspired richness is 
mingled with generalities and weaker realizations, characteristic of 
Goethe’s later style. The poem, written in 1776 uj^on the occasion of 
the wedding of a friend, was later much modified for the edition of 
1789. The preference for weaker and less significant terms, charac- 
teristic of most of Goethe’s revisions, is sadly evident in many of the 
changes in this poem. 80 6, for instance, read originally 9{inggunt mit 
freiem 33Iicl. This is richer, more energetic in perception than the 
transferred, emptier, and more commonplace ^l\\ freiem iSebendbliff . 
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of the present version. At 80 7 llnb n)tc um^er bie ^egenb is more 
vivid and real than the transferred and empty Unb alteS, roaS bcgegnct, 
which has to depend for significant content upon the assistance of the 
reader or hearer. At 80 8 the original ©o fei unf6r ©liitl is more 
vivacious and graphic than ©rneuett unfer which merely reiter- 
ates 79 14-16 in a weaker form. 

Set to music by Zelter (in the ,,Sal^rer ^ommcrSbud^") ; Reichardt 
(in the //fietpjiget ^lommcrSbud^"); Beethoven, solos and chorus, op. 122. 

The song**was very popular and is still commonly sung at student 
banquets. * 

80 28 Indicates informality at the banquet, and, expansiveness of 
mood (cp. 11. 21-24). 

816 i.e. ©efa^rbe. ’Without jeopardy,’ ’in sooth’; an 

old legal formula. 

7 frebentUll^ : ’of my wicked will.’ 

15 These lines characterize the occasion as a farewell banquet. 

24 The king, after Caesar Augustus, was often called SJlebter bcS • 
Steid^eS, ’giver of increase.’ — . ♦ me^re : the pun does not 

seem out of place in the jovial good will of the poem. 

26 ff. After the ruler comes the chosen lady (einjig ®ine !) of each 
knight of the sociable Round Table. 

82 6 Only the few most choice. Cp. ” Hamlet ” : 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple tliern to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each uew-hati^h’d, unfledg’d comrade. 

This restriction implies a subtle compliment to Schiller. 

13 After the toasts to the ruler, the chosen lady, the closest friends, 
the cordial mood expands like a river, including all ” good fellows.” 

16 ficbctt : i.e. foUen l^oc^ lebcn. — Int (o^ett Xoti : = in soaring 
cheers or song. 

21 ff. Finally the festive mood embraces all mankind. Similarly 
Schiller’s bie greube" : ©eib umfd^lungcn, aWtUionen. 

26 A concrete popular image to denote ceaseless, fruitful occupa- 
tion. Note the alliteration in this and the following lines. 

The external occasion of this poem was a farewell banquet in 
honor of the hereditary prince of Weimar before his departure for 
Paris, Feb. 22, 18^2. But its signiflcance is universal. 
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In this poem, as in /,8uttbeSlieb'-, **Ergo bibamus,” and many of 
Goethe’s songs, the first lines are the most perfect ones, containing, 
as in a chord, the mood and substance of the whole, and putting us 
at once in an expectant and cordial state of mind. The meter, the 
substance of the first stanza, and the general inspiration carne from 
a well-known Latin student song of the twelfth century ; 

Meum est pr<^)positum 

In taberna mori, 

the second stanza of which reads : 

Foculis ascend itur 
Animi liicerna. 

Cor imbutum nectare 
Volat ad superna. 

Mihi sapit dulcius 
Vinum de taberna. 

The trochaic meter gives the song a particularly tripping lilt. A 
comparison of this song with the related ,,53unbC!SUeb" reveals the 
peculiar emotional differences of the trochaic and the iambic measuree. 

• 3ttm ttcueit ^af)x 

The peculiar spell of New Year’s Eve lies in tlie poignajit sense, 
which that night more than any other induces, of a sharp division 
between the past and the future. In this poem Goetlie uses that sense, 
the potent illusion of our definite situation between the old and the 
new (83 1-2), to enforce his favorite creed, the realization of the ever- 
growing stream of development, the great historic idea which Herder 
first formulated and communicated to liim in the glowing days of 
Strassburg, This idea, which pervades all the greater works of Goethe, 
was later tersely stated by him, in a conversation with Muller ; 
gibt fein SSergangeneg, ba^ man jurutffefincn biirfte, eg gibt nur ein emig 
baS ftd^ auS ben ermciterten ®lementen bes ^Sergangenen geftattet. 

The central idea of this song then is that out of the divisions of 
life, the old and the new, i^eiben and Suft, the obscure and the mani- 
fest, through the constant and mysterious involutions, the passages, 
turns, and returns of events, there always come to those who follow 
their spontaneous impulses (84 23) a new combination (84 16), a new 
gift (83 24), new life and happiness. This song states with greater 
warmth and fulness one of the principal ideas of Emerson’s "Brahma.” 
Cp. ^^Daucr im and Introd. p. Ixvi. 

The light-hearted meter enlivens the grave matter. 
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83 17 £etbett, S’l^eitbett: these are genitives, dependent on gebenf, 

1 . 20 . 

18 Api^ositive, (pialifying Scibctt unb greuben. 

21--22 l.e. D ber feltjatnen SBinbung (' coils ’) bcsi ©efcl^ideg ! 

23-24 Laconisms that remind us of ;^3JlaiIicb". 

84 4 tttfinttiglifi^ : * manifold.’ 

10-11 Those that turn back see only tlie covering folds of the past. 

22 ^irrettbe SBcttgttttg : * confusing windings’ ; labyrinth. 

23 ^{eigttitg : spontaneous impulse. 

Written for a celebration of New Year’s Eve, 1802. 

, Vanitas I Vanitatum vanitas 1 

From Ecclesiastes, 1. 2, and 12. 8 : ''Vanitas vanitatum et omnia 
vanitas.” 

85 1 ittcitt^ : lit. 'my affair 'my substance.’ The line is an 
idiomatic, popular expression of a reckless humor in a man who has 
nothing to lose. Translate, 'I have made naught my substance ’ (or 
‘affair’). 

7 92cige: 'remnant.’ 

86 20 ittcitt gel^ort : South Clerman collociuialism for mir gcl^drt. 

Written in 1800 in a resigned humor resulting from the Napoleonic 

invasion. The first line is a i)arody of a sixteenth-century hymn, by 
Johann rax)pas, beginning l)ab* mein 0acl^’ ©ott ^eimgeftellt. It 
is now a favorite student song. 

Set to music by Zelter ; L. Spohr („2ar)rer ^^ommerSbud^")* 

Ergo bibamus (< Drink we, then ! ’) 

87 6 gum crftcit ttnb fo fort : a concrete way, characteristic of folk 
song, of saying 'in every case.’ 

21 gfils : * miser.’ — OOlIt Scibe fi^morgt: ' s(iiieezesfrom his body.’ 

88 3 bott befonberem ^d^lag : ‘of a sx»ecial cast.’ 

6 tcilt ber glor : ‘ the veil pails.’ 

7 Each drinker is supposed to see in an inspired vision the picture 
of his beloved. 

This song, which is a great favorite among German students, is akin 
in spirit and manner to the medieval vagabond or "goliard” songs. 

Written in 1810. The refrain was suggested to Goethe in 1774 
during a Rhine journey, by Basedow, the famous educational refonner 
and doughty banqyeteer. “ Basedow used to say,” Goethe quotes in the 
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,,'Savbenl^ve ^^ : ,,S)ie ^lonflufion ergo bibamus paffe 5 U aUcn ^romtffen. 

ift fc^dtt ^Better, ergo bibamus ! ijt ein ^ofUidjier %a%, ergo bibamus! 
SSir finb unter greunben, ergo bibamus! ®g finb fatale O offensive’) 
Surfd^e in ber ©efeUfd^aft, ergo bibamus /" Goetlie’s secretary, itiemer, 
thereupon wrote a drinking song upon the idea of Basedow, in which 
he used the Latin refrain ; and Goethe in turn followed Rienier. 

Set to music by Schnyder von Wartenseo ; M Eberwein, 1813 

(,Xaf)x^v R'ommerSbuc^")* 

6d|ai;oraber 

89 20 During the hour from midnight to one spirits walk the earth, 
according to popular superstition. 

90 1 ba gait lettt iBorbetcUett : = there wa;-. no opportunity for 
making preparations. 

3-4 The image of a boy carrying a gleaming cup is ihe central 
idea of the poem. The cup is a sort of grail ; 1. 13, Xrinfc SBut beS 
rcinen SebenS. 

13 ff. The vision utters this wisdom of a simpio life. 

18-20 These lines are much quoted. 

19 0aute iBodlien etc. -, cp. faute Slrbeit *Weok days of hard 
work, holidays of festivities.’ 

Written in May 1797. 

Set to music by Reinhardt ; C. Lowe, op. r>9. 

^er B^ttberle^rling 

90 22 fiii^ toegbegebett : 'taken himself away.’ 

91 2 ben ^rand) : ' custom,’ ’method.’ 

6-10 The incantation SBaUc, malle suggests the movement of water. 

6 manlike 0trcde ; ' many a way.’ 

7 3um 3tt<ef!e ; ' for a purpose.’ 

92 13 bel^enbe : ' alert.’ 

24 The transformed broom resents interference. 

26 ^Ctti^geburt : * misshapen offspring.’ 

26 erfaufen : collociuialism = ertrinfen. 

94 8-10 The little moral is not intrusive so as to mar the freshness 
and picturesqueness of the story. 

The substance of this ballad is taken from the Greek writer 
Lucian’s Philopseudes ("Lie-Monger”), chaps. 33-36. 

Written in 1797. 

Set to music by C. Lowe. 
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94 11 ^er Xiltmer, ber : Hhe keeper of the tower, Ac’ ; similarly 
1. 33 ber SAonb^ ber, and 1.34 Xex ^irdji^of, cr. This naive, popular 
manner of telling a story is in keeping with the character of the tale. 

12 itt Sage ; *in level array.’ 

13 in^ $efle gebta^t : ’brought to light.’ 

17 4^embctt: ’shrouds’ (2:otenbembcn). 

18 25a«, : collective. 

19 gttt SRttnbe, gum ^tatt^e: ’(grouped) in a circle, in (the form 
of) a wreath.’ 

20 iSe , . * |o ; ’both . . . and.’ The unb’s are redundant. 

22 Sq Tennyson’s ’’Vision of Sin ” speaks of the skeleton ’’ far too 
naked to be shamed.” — iud|t toeiter : ’ no longer.’ 

95 1 toaifett: cp. „Xie manbclnbe ®locfe", 96 23.*' 

2 bertracfte: ’distorted.’ 

3 onomatopoetic. The prevalence of f and t 

throughout adds to the di*y, pre.cise, rattling rhythm of the poem. — 
mitltttter : ’ now and then into it (the dance) there enters a 

clicking and clacking.’ 

4 Denoting the dry, rhythmic precision of the sounds. 

6 ecbalf : ’ rogue,’ ’imp.’ 

7 Safen : ’ sheet ’ ; now neuter. 

8 CBftait taic gebai^t: ’no sooner thought than done.’ 

10 The broken construction is in the manner of a nursery tale. 

12 berlieret ficb * ' slinks away.’ 

13 gefleibet: many supei-stitions speak of uncanny beings as 
taking off or putting on, for certain purposes, a garment which they 
are required again to put on or take off in order to return to their 
previous condition. — eittb^^r : indicates that they move as in a 
procession. 

15-16 • ’teeters and stumbles, and gropes and grabbles.’ 

— gtabfCttJ ^ colloquial intensive of greifen, ’to grab.’ 

17 ioib • • • aerlcbt: ’but none of his fellows has done him this 
injury.’ 

18 ipittert: ’scents.’ 

20 The church door, being adorned and hallowed with polished 
crosses (luckily for the keeper of the tower), repels him, who is an 
evil ghost. 

28 3Da gilt : cp. note to ,fXex Scbabgtaber", 90 1. 

24 ’oijiiaments.’ — SBitbt: contemptuous term, ’wretch.’ 
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26 Hon 'from merlon to merlon.’ 

26 ^un . * ♦ gctttn : ' now the poor fellow, the keeper, is done for.’ 

27 rncft etc.; ’comes hitching up from arabesq^^e to ara- 
besque.’ The description is intensely graphic, full of a gruesome 
and yet richly bantering humor. 

963 iterative of ^afcn, ’to hook’; ’catches ’ 

4 ’An iron point catches a eorner of the sl;oet.’ Note the 
alliteration. 

6 oerfd^minbenben S(i(ieini^ : descriptive genitive. • 

6 (lin^: traditions agree that when a ghost overstrys his time he 
suffers some frightful penalty ; what that penalty consists in, is gen- 
erally left to the imagination. 

Goethe has combined the medieval subject of the davM macofrre with 
that of the ghost robbed of his winding-sheet, which he has to recover, 
into a humorous and jneturesque spook story. 

Written 1813. 

Set to music by Zelter ; C. Lihve, op. 41. A paraphrase for the 
piano by Fr. Liszt. 


^ic ttiattbelnbc 

9 fid) beHuemen : it would ’ take its comfort ’ elsewhere. 

14 bifi^ j^ittQettibl^ttt : ’ formed (no) habit to go ’ to church. 

16-17 A delightful realization of the child's frame of mind ! 

20-21 The child’s glorying in its escape is expressed in the repeti- 
tion of (SJlode. 

21 gefadclt : faefetn or flunfern, chiefly applied to children, means 
’ to fib.’ 

23 getHadeii : ’ rocking along.’ 

97 4 becfeit: ’cover it.’ 

6 ^itfci^: a common ononnitopceic word exi)ressing great hurry; 
especially used of witches and ghosts. Cp. „ Xotentanj ", 95 14, Sflimmt 
feinen = ’runs as fast as it can.’ 

6 getlianbtet 0ci^tt<Ue : ’reversed speed.’ 

7 ^ngev: ’meadow.’ 

This poem is a great favorite with children. It is very graphic, 
swift in movement, and full of a childlike humor that gives to the 
language little intimate, bantering turns which must be left to ready 
imaginations. 

Written May 1813. 

Set to music by C. Lowe. 
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3o]|aitna 

This poem was written in commemoration of the heroic death of 
Johanna Sebus, aged seventeen. The event took place on January 13, 
1809, at Briesen on the Rhine. 

The progress of the flood is very graphically and compactly told at 
^ the beginnings of the stanzas by couplets which serve as choral intro- 
ductions to the different acts of the tragedy of Johanna. 

17-19 The §au§gcnoffin is speaking. 

18 ^atti^gettoffitt : a woman with her three children was living with 
Jphanna’s mother. — ^inb : an old plural. ^ 

21 : Upper German for §ugcl = * knoll.’ 

98 4 Goethe changed her name to ©uSd^cn because he disliked 
§annd)cn and regarded Sol^anna as too suggestive of Johanna von 
Orleans (Joan of Arc), ©d^on ©uSc^en was probably suggested to 
him by BUrger’s ©d^5n{uSdE)cn. 

6 JBreitc: lit. Hhe width’ ; 'the dividing waters.’ The three lines 
6-7 are spoken by her mother or an onlooker. It is recorded that the 
dikemaster, Theodor Reymers, warned her of the growing danger. 
Johanna called back substatitially the words of 1. 8. 

12 timftrdmt mtd^; 'though caught in the current.’ * 

20 @0 follten fie : ' had they then to be ’ . . . ? Rhetorical ques- 
tions are in German often marked as exclamations. 

21 ftrorf ttttb gut : = straight and unhurt. 

24 Johanna was famous for her beauty. 

28 fd^metd^elnben : ' fondling,’ ' caressing ’ ; the old physical sense 
of the word. 

99 7-8 Such imprecations are common in popular tales. Cp. the 

last two lines of ©ad^fend ^oetifd^e ©enbung". ’ 

In Cleve there is a monument in honor of Johanna, representing a 
tempestuous flood bearing a half-open rose. 

The poem was written four months after the event, January 13, 1809. 
Goethe himself liked it very much. 

Set to music by Zelter ; Reichardt ; B. Klein (for five solo voices and 
a chorus of five). 

uttb 

11 bte ©Icife : the modern word is baS ©elcifc. 

14 fRudt tttt : * pulls at,’ to tighten it. 

100 10 Uerfdjrftnft : ’framed ’ (in words). 

11 = btc fcltcuf SBcrfnUpfung. 
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101 2 According to Italian custom she carried the vessel on her 
head. 

3-4 These lines refer to the upright carriage and measiued 'uove- 
ineiit necessitated by her balancing the jug upon her head. 

6 gefor^f: = feared. 

6 The cloth folded and laid as a pad upon hoi head, 

8-10 Cp. Xroft in ^rdnen, 25 1-2. 

13 lUgfi : = (the reflection of the sky) Ms a falsf'hood.’ 

14 $arBe ber : his mind is darkened by griet . • 

18 geH^tet: * weighed.’ 

102 6-8 Pretty contrasts between his bantei* i.nd the seriousness 
of his sentiments, and between her queenly stateliness and the mod- 
esty of her request. 

12 jegltli^ei^ s?ttttb ' not every land.’ 

14 She had doubled up her skirt from the hem, holding i(. as 
a bag. 

19 ff. The dwelling on every minute detail, eliaractoristic of idyllic 
poetiy, . makes us feel the youth’s affectionate absorpt’on in her 
actions. 

103 0 Jove, the thundcrer, thus bears witness to their vows ; 104 2. 

18 ber fnii^enbe llnabe: see 101 15. 

104 10 S^fingeit: = clasi)s; here, ’rings.’ 

17 Saufci^cn: ’barter.’ ' 

20 gemaltigcn SOrattb : of love and longing for the happiness 
mentioned in the preceding line, and of the jealousy which is be- 
ginning. 

105 1 The specter of j(^alousy arises. 

2 ’ Sorrow, cold, gruesome in her unhurried approach.’ 

3 ’ The torches of the Furies,’ i.e. remorse for crimes. 

4 ber ^cr^ttfeiflung ©efilb : ’the fields of despair.’ 

6 That the specter of jealousy, like 0orge, should bo called 
gefaffen = ’unhurried,’ ’composed,’ seems odd. 

6-12 His jealous vision. 

19 ff. The Muses are to alleviate the pangs of his jealousy. The end 
seems rather abrupt and somewhat foreign to the principal part of 
the poem. 

This poem is written in elegiac distichs, i.e. alternating dactylic 
hexameters and pentameters. 

-i— \J\J -i— -A -i— \mJ 


JL \j\^ ~ 
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The name pentameter (= five-measure) for the second line, though 
generally used, is confusing. The pentameter has six stresses. It is 
really a hexameter with the third and fourth stresses separated only 
by a pause, and with the last unstressed syllable cut off. Its name 
was given by the ancient Greeks, whose verses were not measured 
b;^ stresses. 

Goethe and Schiller used this meter much during the nineties. It is 
the form of the Roman Elegies,” his second series of ” neo-classical ” 
elegies, of whifih wnb ^ora" is the best, his ,,9Jletamorpf)ofe ber 

^flan8cn'^ and much shorter epigrammatic verse, especiiilly the 
^/Xetiictt". After that decade he returned to measures more congenial 
to German rhythm. 

This poem was written in May 1706 in Jena, during a visit of his 
friends, Korner and his family and Kdrner's sister-in-lAw, Dora Stock, 
after whom the beloved of Alexis was named. The meaning of Dora 
{= dwpov) may have helped to determine the choice. 

The charm of this idyl lies in the minute and affectionate sense of 
detail, which is characteristic of the greatest German idyl, ^fpermann 
unb 2)orot^ea". The leisurely movement which the dactylic hexame- 
ter has in German, and which lends itself to a genial treatment of 
detail, counteracts to a considerabh? extent the impression of artifici- 
ality resulting from the discrepancies of this measure and the native 
rhythms of German speech. 


3tteign«n0 

106 6-6 Cp. the sentiment of „Xcv SOhifenfoi^n", 67 7-9. 

7 ^er iutige Xaa erl)ob fiii^ : cp. 

. . . and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops, 

''Romeo and Juliet,” Act 3, sc. 6. 

11 Itttb loeii^feRe: = wavered and shifted. 

14 fjlor: = veil. 

19-20 ' Now it [the mist] moved softly floating down, now it rose 
silently, divided by hills and forests.’ 

107 3 (ttftige * aerial contest’ (between sun and mist). 

The image seems somewhat wire-drawn. 

10 He sees a vision more resplendent than the sun. 

18 Note the progression of ^ennft bu mic§ nic^t ? here, ©rfennft bu 
mid^ ? (1. 15) and 2)v fcnnft midj wol^l (L 17). 
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108 7 The poet utters the same sepse of isolation as the lover in 
;;2ln ben 3Jlonb". But now, 11. 13 ff. the Muse re.bukes his self-centered 
attitude. 

21-24 The ideal of service as in the „£egenbe" in ^^aria", 161 
7-13. 

26 : indulgence.' 

10917 fann an ni^ti^ iiebrefiten: (the fortunate one) 'will 
want nothing.’ 

19-20 Two famous lines. They express the spirit of iroethe's work ; 
Truth iif the essence ; but truth alone is harsh ; it requires the veil of 
poetry woven out of the mists of moruing and the splendors of 
sunlight. 

24 S3(ttmcn'9Bursnctn(4 : a triple compound, ' the spicy scent of 
dowers.’ * 

26 banger ^rbgefitl^le : = ' earthly anxieties.’ 

26 Olrnft : = ' grave ’ (the grave becomes soft, light, and bright as 
a couch upon the clouds) . 

110 8 Snft: = ’joy.* 

Truth was the ruling principle of Goethe’s activity. A deep, un- 
failing sincerity distinguishes all his work. But truth, naked and 
absolute, blinds the eye of man and repels his heart. Only wlien it is 
garbed in the mystery and beauty of poetry does it become approach- 
able. 

The principal idea of tersely expressed in one of 

Goethe’s epigrams : 


2)ie SBa^rbeit 

Sugcnblid^ fommt fie uom tritt nor ben ^fiefter unb SBcifen 

Unbcfleibet, bie ©ottin; fttll blidt fein aiuge jur @rbc. 

2)anrt ergreift er ba^ SHauebfab unb bul^t/ bemutig nerebrenb, 

0ie in burc^fid^tigen ©deleter, ba^ n)ir fie 3 u bulben ertragen. 

The situation of the poem was suggested to Goethe by a dramatic 
and suggestive contest between the sun and a fog rolling into the 
valley of the Saale at Jena. 

The poem, written Aug. 8, 1784, appeared at the beginning of the 
first volume of the first complete edition of his works, published 1789. 
It was intended, therefore, as the dedicatory poem not only of his 
verse but of all his work. Goethe remained true to the spirit of the 
throughout his life. t 
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Stmenau 

The two speakers in this poem, which is frankly autobiographic, 
are personifications of two conflicting sides of Goethe at the time it 
was written, Sept. 3, 1783. But the principal subject is Duke Karl 
August, his inner conflicts, good purposes, failures, and gradual victory 
over the lawless part of his nature. 

The first ninety-one lines, to 113 23, are spoken by Goethe in a de- 
tached mood<»of observation. In a moment of inspiration, in a spell- 
like intensity of vision, induced by the beauty and solitude of the 
mountain forest, he sees himself as he really has been in his relations 
to the dujce, the troubled, faithful watcher over the duke’s security. 
In this r61e of the watcher he tells, 113 24—116 6, of his and the 
duke’s parts in many turbulent enterprises on behaif of an extreme 
and over-individualistic ideal of liberty. This section is a comprehen- 
sive criticism of the spirit of the Storm and Stress movement. The 
concluding part of the poem begins with the words SSerfc^tninbe, 
^raum! 116 7. The vision disappears, and the speaker, who is now 
no longer in a mood of observation, as in the beginning, nor in that 
of the sharer of the tollies of the duke, but in the mood of the 
matured Goethe of a coming era, forecasts the happy future of the 
state under the rule of the duke who has become master of himself. 

The literary method and motivcis of the redemption of the twin 
storm-and-stressers, Goethe and Karl August, by means of a visionary 
state of mind, and at the conclusion of a period of feverish unrest 
and remorse relieved by sleep, resemble the atonement of Orestes at 
the end of the third act of Goethe was working on that 

drama at this time, and was greatly interested in the conflict of 
Orestes. Orestes, of Titanic origin, torn between two impulses, must 
have been accepted by Goethe during the Storm and Stress period as 
a near spiritual kinsman. The poem is a drama in three scenes, 
11118-11317; 113 18-23; 11324—1166; with a prologue, 110 9- 
111 12, and an epilogue, 116 7 to the end. 

^Imenait: when Goethe, at twenty-five, came to Weimar as the 
guest of the young Duke Karl August, who was seven years younger 
than himself, he found a disordered and extravagant government 
in the little state in Thuringia. The management of Ilmenau with 
its forests, mines, agricultural and industrial establishments, was 
incompetent and disorganized; the administration of public affairs, 
especially of justice and taxation, demoralized. He had himself 
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placed in charge of the administrati^m of mines and forests and of 
other departments, and honestly endeavored to introduce a better 
system. lie ceaselessly labored to teach the headstrong and arbitrary 
duke self-control and contiixuity. To be sure, Goethe himself, willful 
and hot-headed as he was and imbued with the e: treme individualism 
of the Storm and Stress, at first frequently laps^-d into extravagance 
and license, being at times rather tlie boon companion than the men- 
tor of his younger lord and disciple. But he soon lea rredjseif- control 
and exerted a very wholesome influence on the di’ke. • 

110 If *soft.’ 

19 Through his interest and official care. 

23 The fanner had to struggle with the poor soil (** light sand”). 

24 The laws protected the farmer inadequately against game 
privileges. * 

111 1 bet miner . 

2 ^d^let : charcoal-burning was an important but very unremu- 
nerative industry in the forests. The ^of)Ier stands in awe of the 
Sciget who is the servant and agent of the nobleman. 

These lines suggest administrative reforms considered by Goethe. 
The serious, responsible mood of this stanza is very different from 
the arrogant irresponsibility of the Storm and Stress. 

3 ^erfitngt cuci^ mir etc. : the forest gives a sense of the unending 
renewal of life. 

11 britiff inf : 'bears down on.’ 

16 Now he becomes conscious of his companions of the hunt, who, 
11. 19-26 ff., still lead the carefree, thoughtless life of his early days 
in Weimar: 112 15-16. 

112 5-14 Humorous exaggerations. 

10, 12 Allusion to the "Forest of Arden” in Shakespeare’s "As 
You Like It,” and its* romantic unreality. 

17-26 His friend Knebtd, who was inseparable from his pipe 
(Goethe later detested smoking). Ho was noted for his dry humor. 
Goethe, in his conversations with Eckermanii, said of him, Oct. 23, 
1823, . . . ^nebel, bem fc^on batnalf bic Xabaffpfeifc nid^t tourbe, 
tag bem gcucr junad^ft unb crgojtc bie ©efcUfcfiaft mit aUcrlei trodCnen 
mal^rcnb bic SBcinflafd^e non §anb gu §anb ging. 

26 sihinbart: 'dialect.’ 

113 1-8 ©cdEcnborf, Goethe continued in the conversation with 
Eckermann, ber fd^lanfc mit ben langcn feinen ©licbern, ^attc fidj 
bc^aglid^ am ©tamm einef 93aumcS ^ingeftredt ijpb fummte allcrlci 
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^Poetifdjcd. This ^oettfd^c must have been very exalted and fervid, 
and rather uninspired, according to 11. 7-8. 

11-17 The duke was sleeping in a rough board hut a little distance 
away. 

18-23 Goethe, who has outgrown the aimless life of his comrades, 
noyv, as in a vision, encounters his own old self, which resembles 
the others and yet is tormented by the misgivings that must have 
preceded his self-recovery. 

21 auf ' intent on matters of importance.' 

22 in0innen: sing,, nom. bagStnnen; 'brooding.’ o 

25 ^reittbett: so far apart were the earlier and the present Goethe. 

114 3-4 Goethe, the commoner, the child of genial, simple, naive 

Frankfurt, long felt strange in the conventional, rigid atmosphere of 
the little German capital. *’ 

8 * Whether it was for ill or good.’ 

9-16 The reference to Prometheus is obvious. Goethe realizes now 
that the best intentions often do not preclude evil consecjuences. 

16 While he condemns the results of lawlessness, yet ho defends 
his purposes. 

19 istolj ouf fti^ fclbft = pride of self ; SSel^ngett = cor- 

diality and comfort. 

24 ' Punished ’ in his remorse over the harmful results; begliiift = 
rewarded, through ber aJJenfd^en fd^one ®unft, 1. 20. 

115 2 eitged : his headstrong disposition. 

6-6 Cp. the Faustian 

bu crerbt non beinen 35atern l^oft, 

©rtoirl) e^, um e3 au befi^en. 

8 iCBogett : of his violent temper. 

9-14 These lines imply that the nobility of the duke’s spirit is still 
in the larval state. It cannot be forced but must develop naturally. 

19 ^ forwardness ’ ; hasty judgment. 

23 ilbcrf^attttte SRegung : = strained impulse. 

25-6 nitmutig: = 'distempered.’ 

28 unbfinbig, oftnc frob fciit: 'boisterous without mirth.’ 

An excellent picture of a willful, high-spirited, uncontrolled young 
monarch. 

116 7 to the end ; the painful vision (1. 15), which is like an evil 
dream, passes. It is replaced by a new vision of the future, 1. 16, 

21 9io(!en: ’distaff.’ 

22 SBeberiS ’loom.’ 
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23 Mlbel: the *tub,’ ’bucket,’ that is let down into the mine. 

24 Sd^ac^t: mine ’shaft.’ 

25 Xrttg: ^ fraud.’ 

117 10 ff. Allusion to thq Biblical parable of the sower. 

A good analysis of the poem, by Bernhard Snnhan, appeared in 
the Deutsche Rundschau^ November, 1893. 

When Goethe, "who had barely rccoYered from a sericTi^ illness, re- 
ceived the unexpected news of Schiller’s deatli, in May le06, he was 
overcome with grief. He planned a fitting memorial for his friend, 
with whom he said he had lost bic .^alfte meinc'i 2)aicinS, 

He aimed in fhe memorial not so mucli at a barren expression of 
grief but at a realization of the greatness of Schiller. mciner 
tlberseugung, he wrote to his and Schiller’s publisher, Cotta, June 1, 
1805, foU bic ^unft, rocnn fie ftc^ mit bcm 6ci)mcrs nerbtnbct; bcnfclbcn 
nur aufrcgcn, urn il^n gu tntlbcrn unb in ^o^erc, troftlid^c ©efii^lc aufjus 
Ibfen ; unb id^ nicrbe in biefcm Sinne roeniger baS, niag rair vcrlovv t 
l^aben, al^ bag, roag ung iibrig bleibt, barsufteUen fud^en. 

The final outcome of his plan was an ’’epilogue,” spoken at the 
conclusion of a memorial production of Schiller’s „®Iocfc* in the sum- 
mer theater of the Duke of Weimar, at Lauchstadi, August 10, 1806. 

The poem is the greatest tribute of one great poet to another. 
It utters a final comprehensive estimate of Schiller’s greatness. 
Schiller appears in tuni as the generous, delightful, sparkling com- 
panion ; the thinker constantly advancing toward larger and nobler 
ideas ; the historian who grasped the large and heroic designs and as- 
pirations in the tumult and strife of actuality ; the man of a supreme 
faith in the final victory of the ideal ; the tragic poet, who used the 
devices of stagecraft merely to transcend its limitations in his embodi- 
ments of the great actions, passions, and characters of history ; and 
finally the brave and simple man who never bowed in sun’ender to 
extraordinary hardships and fatal physical ills. 

Heroic and yet infinitely luiman and tender, the figure of Schiller, 
glorified in the warmth of affection, assumes the simple and enduring 
lineaments of mythology, in which the realizations of history receive 
final embodiment. 

117 17 A dramatic beginning. The epilogue is joined to the con- 
cluding lines of Siteb non ber ©lode", which serve as its motto. 

18 fegettbar: ‘bearing bliss.’ 
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19 : the ^^ulbigung ber written by Schiller in 

celebration of the home-coming of the Hereditary Prince, Karl Frie- 
drich, with his bride, the Grand Princess Maria Pavlovna of Russia, 
November 12, 1804. 

118 1 Sfittten: The bell now for him becomes the mouthpiece of 
mournful news. Cp. Schiller’s „(SilodEe", 11. 244 ff. 

9 Repeated for emphasis in the same i.)lace in the next stanza. 
Schiller had found in Weimar a refuge from the anxieties and per- 
secutions of Irfs previous career. 

11 ttnf(^|licftenb : = ’accommodating.’— tt>o^IgcfaHtg:= ’courteous,’ 
* affable. ’ 

12 l^eiter: = 'serene,’ one of Schiller’s favorite words. It is ac- 

cording to him the attribute of the highest art. See his t,^ie ^iinfller" 
and unb baS iJcben" and other great philosophic-assthetic 

poems. 

18 tttfcH geioanbt: = '.alert.’ —geiftreitft: = ’(piick with spirited 
thought.’ — ftd|CtfteUig : 'steadfast,’ lit. 'placing (the discussion) on 
firm ground,’ 

14-15 fein ®rnft, 1. 11, is subject. Goethe and Schiller were in the 
habit of discussing the deepest problems of life. 

20 Norn, bag 2)aucrnbc. 

21-24 Famous lines which characterize the idealism of Schiller. 

26 Schiller had in Jena a villa with a walled garden. 

26, 119 3“4 Schiller, owing to the condition of liis health, often 
worked during the night, thus "interchanging times," 119 2. 

119 6 Schiller the historian. 

6 ff. tierfllUlcttb : (the floods of history) ’cariying away.’ 

7-10 'The wild, fiery armies of the rulers of the world, who 
(juenched their fury in (the strife of) the world, and who tested them- 
selves thoroughly according to their natures in wretched and fearful 
deeds and in supreme benefactions.’ Supply fic^ before burd^geprobt 
in 1. 10. 

11-12 Even at sunrise Schiller did not cease from his labors, but 
found in the dawn of the world a corresponding dawn of new and 
lofty ideas, and of greater faith in mankind. 

21 — 120 4 Schiller the tragic poet. 

23 Schiller, like all great tragic poets, endeavored to 

comprehend the powers of fate in the lives of men and nations. 

27-28 Meaning : Schiller gave his own life in giving dramatic form 
to his ideas of life. 
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120 4 bai^ bttttUe : of history and of fate. 

6 cttewlo^ : Schiller died of confoimption. 

5-24 The picture of the simple courage of the man fitly crowns the 
heroic picture. 

15-16 Cp. 11723-24, 

21 bCtflart: * transfigured.’ 

26 ff. Schiller and Goethe had many antaj-'ornsts. especially among 
the inferior poets and dramatists. 

121 6 Schiller had left Weimar in 1 795. But pfter I4ie production 

of at tlie Court Theater he spent the greater part of his 

time in Weimar. * 

The meter is the ottava rima. 

• @(e0ic 

The motto is taken from tlie last speech in 

14 It is early morning. 

17 The beloved appears in the image of the sun. Cp. „®cgentnort" ; 
wSweignung". 

122 1-6 A beautiful image of the swift passage o'* +he ' .ys of 
companionship with the beloved. Each day is closed with a kiss as 
with a seal . 

8 3)){i]tncn : = delights of love. 

7-12 The parting at the end of each day. 

Here ends the first part, which describes the last meeting before 
the final separation. 

13-24 The lover’s solitude after his farewell. 

17 His misgivings. 

19 ff. He tries to find consolation in turning his attention to nature. 

20 ^eif^gen Sci^atten: of forests. 

21-22 The fruitful earth. 

23-24 The sky. 

24 containing the ’shapes’ of sun, moon, stars, and clouds. There 
is an ambiguity in this line, resembling that of the last lines of 
,,9Banbcrer§ 9lac§tUeb II". The implication may be that the clouds 
(1. 26) and stars will soon pass away in daylight and change of 
weatlier, or that all these shapes may be wiped out for him by death. 
Goethe was seventy-four at the time. 

In the next four stanzas, 122 26-123 20, the lover glories in the 
visualization of the presence of the beloved in the days of their com- 
panionship. 
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123 11-12 The childlike charm of the superlative I 

16-20 The fervor and rich realization of his devotion are beauti- 
ful and genuine. 

The next two stanzas are reflective, turning from the contempla- 
tion of the presence of the beloved to his own heart and the miracle 
wrought therein. 

21- 22 and 23-24 .* starkly juxtaposed to make the contrast between 
that which was before her coming, and that which is now, more 
striking. • 

26 hegeiftet: = begciftcrt. 

' 124 2 tttttoillfotttlttner : genitive dependent on SBangetl. 

4 A rich picture of desolation before dawn. Cp. Genesis 1. 1-3. 

6 lie returns to the imagery and mood of the beginning. 

In the following five stanzas he gives himself ovhr to the bliss of 
his love, knowing neither past nor future. They contain some of the 
most beautiful words Goethe has uttered about the sacredness and 
religious self -surrender of love. 

21 fo : archaic for the relative i)ronoun. 

22- 23 SetBftfinn, ^igenttu^, ^igentoitfe: all different forms of 
egotism. 

24 tueggeffi^attert : = melted away as by a spring shower. The ob- 
vious parallelism of 11. 23-24 with the simile of spring and winter in the 
preceding part of the stanza compels an interpretation of meggefcl^auert 
which extends the parallelism to 1. 21. SQeggejd^auert is 

therefore not a variant of meggefc^aubert. 

125 4 ^erfci^teiien : 'putting off.’ 

fl fei . • • fcl ; not alternative but intensive. 

9 gum (Beietfe: 'as a companion.’ 

12 augcnbliftiS : = augenblidlid^. 

13 her : this hint lies in the supervening’ consciousness that 
this is only a passing moment, 11. 1-2, 4. 

This stanza, 11. 9-14, forms the transition to his realization of his 
loss, which is the subject of the remainder of the poem. 

18 mid^ il^m ctttfd^Iageil : = seek release from it. 

24-26 Making an end of his suffering by ,,l£rauter" contains a sug- 
gestion of suicide. 

125 26 — 126 1 : = but the spirit lacks resolution and will ; lacks 
(even) the conception of what it should be without her. 

8 i.e. the iBilb. 

6 gerjitlgfteitt ^rofte ftomtttett : = avail in the least as consolation. 
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7 -end : his complete despair. Life has nothing in store for him. 
Let his companions leave him to continue their work (Goetne had at 
that time two geological assistants). He must give up even the com- 
munity of work. 

12 nac^gcftammelt : * repeated with a halting tongue. 

16 ^^anborett: a beautiful woman scTit to e'^rth by the gods in 
revenge for Prometheus’ theft of fire from Jove. She bore a mysteri- 
ous box from which, when it was opened, escaped all the ills as well 
as the blessings of human life. Only hope remained at tile bottom of 
the box. -•In line 10 not she but her box is referred to. — Pandora,” 
a Greek word, means 'all-giving.’ 

17 gabefeligen: = ' blessed with giving ‘ ; ' rich in utterance." 

During the three summers 1821-1823 which Goethe spent at the 

liouse of Herr vofi Brdsigke iiiMarienbad, he became acqLainted with 
the. latter’s granddaughter Ulrike von Levetzow. Ulriko was l^orn in 
1804; Goethe in 1749. Goethe fell in love with her and prevailed 
upon Duke Karl August to make a x>roposal of marriage for his old 
friend. Ulrike and her mother, however, came to the conclusion that 
the disparity in the ages of Goethe and Ulrike made a union bnposs’ble. 

* Goethe suffered deeply trom his disappointment. He had been re- 
garded as the favorite of the gods, endowed with perpetual youth. 
He realized for the first time fully that he too was subject to the 
common law of nature. His rejection was to him equivalent to his 
final expulsion from the house of life. 

Goethe, in publishing broke its tragic force by joining to it 

a slightly earlier poem on the consolations of iiiusic, entitled „3!)ie Stasis 
fb^nung", the last stanza of which follows : 

Unb fo bag erlcid^tcrt merft bcl)cnbe, 

nocb lebt anb fd^Iagt attb mbd^te fd^Iagen, 

3uttt reinften 2)anf ber uberreid^en ©penbe 
©id^ felbft, eriDibernb, roiUig barjutragen. 
fiiblte fid^ — o bag cmig bliebe ! — 

2)oppcIgluct bet Xbne rote ber iJiebe. 

The poem was written September 11 and 12, 1823. It was pub- 
lished as the second of three i)oems, entitled ,,Xrilogte ber Seibenfd^aft." 

Goethe’s Philosophic Poems 

For a coherent statement of the development of Goethe’s Jettons 
fc^auung in his poems, see the Introduction pp. xlixjf. 
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9Ra4ometi^ ©efang 

The different stages of a great fruitful life from beginning to ful- 
fillment are likened to the growth of a great river from its spring on 
the heights of mountains, 127 4, to its junction with the ocean. 

127 8 toie ettt @tcrnen(Uff : Mike glancing stars.’ 

The first stanza, or section, suggests the spiritual mysteiy of the 
coming of a new life. 

The new keing rapidly develops, at first, 11. 8-12, absorbed in his 
boisterous, joyous, and precipitate jfiayfulness, but soon ^assuming 
leadership among his lesser companions, 11. 13-17. He reaches the 
mountain valley, 11. 18-21, and already begins to give increase to the 
world. But as he grows he wishes to pass out of the sheltering shad- 
ows of youth into the plains, the seats of the fullnhss and ripeness 
of life. 

129 9 3flamtttengi|)fet : reflecting the sun. 

20 fteubelbrattfenti : a beautiful compound, both in the imagery 
implied and in its sound. 

The poem is distinguished by the magnificent perspective of its 
vision, which remains consistent throughout. Only one section, 
129 12”16, seems to be out of keeping with the remainder. The per- 
spective seems for a moment to contract to a detailed inspection, 
the vision seems to descend from a large and graphic objectivity to 
a mere realism of literal description. 

The poem was written soon after the return from Wetzlar, 1772 to 
1773, during Goethe’s most germinating years. Being intended for a 
drama upon Mohammed, never completed, it was first cast in the form 
of a dialogue. It assumed its present form, together with its inappro- 
priate title, in the first edition of his works 1789. Its metrical fonn 
is that of the frcic 

Set to music by Zelter ; C. Lowe, op. 86. 

See Introduction pp. lii f . 


®anbtiteb 

See Introduction p. liii. 

According to the Iliad (20. 282 ff .) Ganymede, the most beautiful 
youth among mortal men, was carried to Olympus by the eagle of 
Jove in order ’’daily to fill the cup of Jove.” In Goethe’s poem, 
Ganymede symbolizes the speaker’s absorption in the beauty of spring 
which casts a spell V)ver him so that at the end he imagines himself to 
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be borne ap, not indeed by an eagle of Jove, but by SBolfen Dcr fefttietti 
ben fikH, to the bosom of the SlUitbenber 35ater (130 28) of the 
universe. 

The personal conception of the universe makes it likely that this 
poem -was written in 17V8. It is akin to „9Kaf>nniet", and not to 
;,®efang ber ©eiftcr tiber ben SBaffcrn". It is rciated to „2Bcrtbcr" in 
its absorption in the. loveliness of the earth, in the porfervid tone, in 
the superabundance and blendu'g of exalted and erotic terms. 

13013 fRttft: (S^ruft. . . 

Set t<f music by Schubert, op. U\ 

^romet^enig 

See Introdu(y;ion pp. liv f . 

1312 ilBolfenbttttft : contemptuously, ' cloud vapors.' 

15 : ©teuern means small and irksome contributions, 
taxes. Used contemptuously. 

16 ^ebeii^^attci^ : §auci^ indicates the unsubstantial character of 
this food for the divine majesty.” 

22 md(|t aui^ ItOd^ Citt luiffcn : lit. = ' to know neither the wa> out 
nor in ’ ; not to know his way in the world. 

132 6 ^itattcn : Goethe uses the Titans here in the sense of the 
cruel, destructive forces of life. In other works he regards great 
representative men as Titans or the offspring of Titans 

genic"). 

In Greek mythology Prometheus himself was a Titan. 

11 Olettungi^banl: object of gliil^teft, l. lO. 

12 The height of his contempt ! 

20 bai^ etnige 0d(|icffol: 'fate’ is here used in the classical Greek 
sense of Moira, to which both gods and men were subject. 

25-26 A fine image for life’s broken promises. 

133 3 fci : note the subjunctive. The ©cfd^lecl^t has not yet been 
created. 

Prometheus personifies the genius of man, self-reliant, fearless, 
unlimited in his powers; and also blatant with the conceit of im- 
maturity. He is the extreme embodiment of the spirit of the Storm 
and Stress, which placed the will of man at the center of the 
universe. 

The poem, written about 1774, was originally intended for a great 
cosmic drama, never completed, glorifying the greatness of man. 

Set to music by Reichardt; Schubert (^lad^lefef No. 47). 
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(Kefattg htt ^eifter ben ^affem 

Introduction p. Iv. 

The idea of some fundamental identity between the coming, the 
development, and the departure of man and of water, which is 
, embodied in „212a^omet", is expressly and perhaps somewhat less 
imaginatively stated in ^©efang her ©cifter iibct ben SBaffern". The 
first two lines of the ,,®efang" seem somewhat prosaic beside the 
beginning of which is like a sudden, brilliant illumi- 

nation. 

The nature-transcendentalism of this poem is, however, much 
more developed than that of „2)?a?fomet". The idea that not merely the 
appearance, but the motives and impulses, the moral will, the very 
soul of man, are ultimately as determinate as the motions of waters 
and winds, 134 15-18, is not even suggested in This idea 

belongs to a later period of Goethe’s development. Before he came 
into contact with Weimar he regarded the will of man as the ultimate 
source of action. 

133 16ff. : a beautiful picture of a waterfall which is dissipated 
into water descending like a veil. Goethe received his inspiration at 
the Staubbach near Lauterbrunn. 

Written October 9 or 10, 1779, at Lauterbrunn during an excursion 
to Switzerland with Duke Karl August. 

Set to music by Schubert, op. 167 ; Lowe, op. 88 ; F. Hiller, op. 36. 


^renjeit htt Sllenfibbett 


Introduction p. Iv. 

The spirit of this poem is directly opposite to that of ,,^roniet^cu§". 
It represents the most submissive period in Goethe’s humanistic 
thought. 

In accordance with this spirit the movement of the rhythms is 
more subdued and regular, the diction more restrained, and the 
imagery less energetic. The fourth section, 135 23-136 4, is one of 
the most beautiful paragraphs on resignation ever written. The faith 
embodied in the concluding section, that each generation, though in- 
dividually it perishes, yet acquires the quality of endurance as a link 
in the continuous chain of divine existence, is a somewhat rational- 
istic, and yet beautiful, transformation of the Christian doctrine of 
individual immortality. 
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136 8 rei^eit ftli^ bauerttb : some editions read fie, which would 
have to refer to ©otter. In the latter version the gods would be the 
makers of the makers of "their” series of generations. 

Written probably 1781. 

Set to music by Schubert (D^ad^tefe, Lieferung 14 No. 1) ; F. Hiller, 
op. 63 (for Mannerchor). 
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13716 effvntn: i.e. both unchangeable and cruel. 

25-26 By casting the substance of tl.e 2liiget;hlitl into enduring 
forms. A passage in a later poem, 11. 38-40 of ,.2)auer im 
(rermanence in Transition), written 1801-1802, contaiu a dilTerent 
version of the same idea : 

2)an!c, baf; bic ©unft ber SJlufen 
IXnnergangUcl^cg nerjeijt: 

^Den ©ebalt in beinent S3ufen 
Unb Die i« beinem ©eift. 

This poem again indicates an enlargement of Goethe’s philosophy. 
He now recognizes the unmoral character of nature, 136 23-24 ; of its 
mechanical laws, 136 25-137 9, 137 16-20; and of its hazards. Man 
alone is master of the values of life, of permanent worth, 137 21-26, 
and of moral judgments. He is in his conduct on earth as godlike as 
the gods are in the world beyond. 

Written 1783. 

^ie S3raut Dost ^orint^ 

Introduction p. Ivii. 

139 2 ©unft : = good will. 

3-4 The tragic conflict of the story is between Christian asceticism 
and pagan naturalism. Corinth, 138 19, was a seat of the cult of 
Venus, and also of a nearly community of C3iristians, as is shown by 
Acts 18. 1-11 and the Epistles to the Corinthians. 

11 ^ruitfgctttod^ : = ceremonial chamber. 

12 ^rangt: ’make a rich display.’ 

14 Derfprgenb: ’providing.’ 

26 Black and gold are symbolic colors of the Christian church. 

140 3 IHattfe : f., = a monk’s or nun’s cell. 

9 rafft . * * ildi (otif) ; = ’starts up. ’ 

10 ©abc ; = bread. 
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18 fviinfetl SBa^tt: 'morbid delusion’ (of religious asceticism). 

23 flilllc: proleptic. 

28 ^enfll^etio^fer : ber own death having been the result of the 
suppression of her natural impulses. 

1412 etitge^i: = 'escapes.’ 

7 evfle^t : ' won by entreaty.’ 

22 toeii^feln: ’exchange.’ 

24 The cuu is here a symbol of marriage as in „Xev ^^onig in 

28 With the giving of a lock of hair to the ghost of his betrothed 
he. is pledged to the gods of death. * 

1423 ’drained.’ 

She reveals a trait of the legendary vampire. Goethe himself in 
his Journal, June 4-(), 1797, called this ballad bag natppprifci^c ©ebic^t. 

18 '(have) concealed.’ 

19 Even now we do not fully know that she is a departed spirit. 
The method of this poem, of keeping the reader in suspense until the 
end, resembles that of Burger’s ,,!iicttOre". In both, hints of the truth 
are scattered throughout, but the revelation of the gruesome reality 
comes to the reader and the victim together. 

142 24-143 14 This eroticism would be gruesome beyond endur- 
ance if the reader were certain of her identity. Even under the present 
conditions of the story this part subjects one’s taste to a severe strain. 

143 1 fcHUcftct fefter jufammen : 'joins more closely.’ 

6 SiebegtOtti: 'love-madness.’ 

0 ftamg : = congealed. 

9 : indicates her domestic care. 

12 ' Sounds of anguish and delight.’ 

14 Bicbcftammeltlig JRaferei: 'the broken speech of the frenzy 
of love.’ 

16 Because it is her duty to make sure of her suspicion (before 
interfering). 

25 5a SBitteit flnb : = are at the disposal of. 

144 4 totnbet ftc^ ^erbor : lit. ' unwinds herself upward’ ; = rises up 
with a gradual, twisting motion, 

4-7 Her slow ghostlike rising, in which she grows superhumanly 
tall (lang unb langfam), is wonderfully told. 

13 Not until now is there certainty of her condition. 

15 fc^merbebeeftett @ttge: 'narrow place heavily covered’ (with 
earth). 

16 eigetteg = peculiar doom. 
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17 funtmettbc: ’droning.’ 

19 The ingredients of holy water, 

145 2 @ttt: = boon. 

6 * When he has been offered up.’ 

9 berficd^eft : ’shalt pine away.’ 

14 = Unb nur bort crfd^einft bu rotebcr braun. 

16 (bitten Sfi^eiter^aitfeu ’piie a funern,! pyre.’ Note the 

alliteration. • 

21 *jfhc ancient gods,’ which, as in Schiller’s ©bttcr ©ried^eits 
lanb§", are represented as the guaidians of beauty, truth, joy, and 
natural living. 

The poem celebrates the spiritual triumph of eighteenth-century 
individualism.* The pc'culiar spell ol the m<>ter lies in the framing 
of the two liirhtsome short lines in two longer lines which, riming 
with the second line of the stanza, give a strong sense of finality, as if 
the tender playfulness of the two short lines were borne down by the 
unwavering march of fate. 

5)raut non .^'orintf)", written June 4-0, 1797, was inspired by 
a German version of an ancient Greek tale recorded by Phlegon of 
Tralles, in Asia Minor, for Emperor Hadrian, in the second century 
A. I). The Gci’inan story is found in the seventh chapt(‘r of „Anthropo- 
demus Plutoniru.% ba^ iff ®ine !Jicuc 2BeItbefcf;rcibung, non aUerleg 
lounberbaren 2)ienfcl^en", by Johannes Praetorius, 1068. The seventh 
chapter of it tidls „SSon geftorbencn Seuten". 

^cr QJott ttttb bic SBajobcire 

Introd. pp. Ivii-lviii. 

146 1 ^2abnbbl) : a title of Siva ; the Sanskrit form is MaliMeva 

= ’the Great God,’ in modern speeidi Mahadeo. is appansntly 

the German spelling of Sonnerat’s French i*endering of Deva by dim 
{d'eu) in his account of India which w^as Goethe’s source. 

6 Allows himself to be treated as a moital. 

7-8 Cp. Goethe’s characterization of the spirit of „3p^igcnic": 

2lUe menfrfjlicl^en ®e5red)cn 
©iil^nct reine aiicnfc^lic^feit. 

18 S3ajabete : a dancing girl of southern Iiidia. They are servitors 
of Hindu temples, and are understood to be more or less definitely 
bound to a life of prostitution. 

23 ^f^ntei^flttb : ’ with caresses,’ as at 98 28. * 
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1471 lafieit: = refresh. 

12-13 Explained by the following two lines. 

22 toeint : the tear is a symbol of the soul. Cp. ,, Unbine"* 

29 ^eftlinfi: appos. to ©deleter: Hhe hours of night weave the gar- 
ment of darkness and comfort.’ 

148 23 ff. The narrowness of the priests is opposed, as is the 
mother’s franfer 2ila§n in „2)te 8raut non ii'orintl^", 140 18, to the 
larger humanitir which is the subject of this poem. 

1491 The wife is considered by the priests as the shado^ of her 
husband whom she follows into death. This ancient Hindu custom 
of suttee is now abolished. 

16-18 These lines comjjlete the humanistic ideal of 146 8. 

Goethe found this legend in the German translation, entitled 
f/Dffene Xiir ju bem ocrborgenen §cibentum" (Niirnberg, 1668), of a 
story by the Dutchman Abraham Roger. The same legend is also 
told in Sonnerat’s Voyage aux Indes,” 1774-1781, translated into 
German in 1783, which Goethe also knew. In Sonnerat’s story tlie 
god comes to life before the suttee and takes the woman with him 
into paradise as a reward for her faithfulness. 

Goethe’s ballad is in its purpose a pagan version of the Christian 
story told in Luke 7. 86-60. It was written 1 797. 

^ie 3)'2etainor|il^ofe bcr ^ffansett 

Introd, pp. lix-lxii. 

In this poem Goethe dramatizes the principal stages of the develop- 
ment of the plant. An abstract conception of the leaf is the hero of 
the drama. It is actuated by the mysterious j^raft which sleeps in the 
seed. This in which the real problem is contained, is taken ft)r 

granted. It is essentially a mythological assumption siTnilar to that 
found in most of the earlier essays of Herder, and especially in tin; 
w®rfte Iritifdjie Sildlbdjen". The leaf develops by multipfi cation, by 
compression into stalks, and by a sort of accumulation into flowers 
and seeds. 

150 6 * And commends the tenderest structure of budding leaves to 
the stimulus of the holy, ever-varying light.’ 

7 bie ^raft : the mysterious force of life. — SBotbtlb : * prototype.’ 

16 ^notcn: ’nodes.’ 

19 aui^gcbe^nt; ’extended.’ — gcferbt: ’notched.’ — getrenitt in 
Wttb 2^ei(e : ’divided into points (i.e,, perhaps, lobes) and parts 
(i.e., perhaps, leafle?s).’ 
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20 imjttntettt Organ : = in the ijracedin," node. 

23 gei^adft: 'spiked.’ — mofttg ftro^enber gdac^c: 'a surface dis- 
tended with iiutriiiKint ’ (i.e. the blade of tlio full-grown leaf). 

24 ^rtcb : the same su, the This * vital impulse ’ 'seems to have 

a free and unhampered field of activity ’ in the f nil-grown leaf. 

151 3 bcr gortrrc Stengel : the iiower-sLa‘k. 

5 gcga^let : the green calyx. -- a^ne involucre. 

7 Strife : 'axis’ of the flower. — ^eld) : corolla, or colored calyx. 

16 For (iocthc’s meaning in ^ufammen Jiicf;! es the classic in- 
stanced are the water-lily, in vvhicli the fransitio]! from petal to sta- 
men is gradual, and double flowers produced by gardeners. In most 
flowers this transitioii is made at a jtniip, fc^n^U as Goethe says. 

17 $aare : the stamens and pistils-, the male ami the female. The 
fact that th(‘y are not usually equal in nuTiiber is disregai-led. 

18 iKtltar (of life) : i.e. the receptacle. 

10 i^t)men: tne god of marriage and reproduction. He is at- 
tended by Ijerrlic^e iTiufte. which proclaim the it;aturi(.y of the flower. 

21 Acinic : ’ germs,’ in the swelling seeds iu the ova-, y 

152 3 ber (KbUtn: Venus. 

12 unfern C^efii^len gcUcIfn: ' has given shapes to onr sentiments.’ 
Goethe applies to human life the vital emu'gy in nature, striving 
upward toward the light, creating ever new forms of life and beauty, 
and finally, in its passing, reproducing itself without interruption. 
Ho places creation symbolic.ally at the center of the universe. 

Written 1798. 

0eltgc 0cbttfu(i^t 

Introd. pp. Ixii-lxvii. 

This poem is from the beg 0dngerg", the first part of 

Dftlid&er 2)tn)an". (See notes to „2ilieberfinben", p. 220 ff.) 

152 19 bag Sebenbige . . , bag nad^ ^lammentob ftd^ fe^ngt : the 
meaning of this is explained in the last stanza. 

22 Expresses the unbroken continuity of life. 

23 fretnbe ^Ublung * ^ touch, an intimation, of something strange 
(wliich is stated in the following stanzas). 

28 jtt ^o^crer S3egattung : he now realizes that he is a creative link 
in an unending organic chain of evolution (through constant rebirth). 
In this desire for rebirth, the individual is as a moth which is con- 
sumed in the flame, to release a higher form of life. The difficulty in 
this poem lies in the mysticism of its absolute statement. Reduced to 
more literal terms the meaning is that every new step forward involves 
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the death of that which was proper to the preceding step. The parable 
of the Pheenix is an older, mythical statement of the law of life-in-death. 

This poem, written in 1814, was finally embodied in the 
lid^er 3)in)an", which is actuated by its philosophy. 

$t 0 oeiniott 

Introd. p. Ixvii. 

The subject of this poem is the identity of matter and spirit, God 
and world, thofight and object, content and form. 

153 10 in fc^affenbem 23crnf : Mn creative function’; cp. I, 

883 : '3m Slnfang roar bic Xat. 

14 bent SSefen nacl^ : * in its es.sence.’ 

18 Our concrete minds only see the spirit in the imago (©(ctcl^ntg). 
Thus, 154 2f., wherever we look we see the beauty (jcbmudEt jid) . . .) 
of concrete reality, and in time we know eternity. 

154 5 This line draws the concdiisions of the preceding stanza. The 
connecting idea is : Though we cannot understand the essence of God, 
yet we can see and feel it in the concrete images of his being. God 
himself is not separate from his concrete manifestation, the universe. 

0 tnt UrctiS ♦ ♦ ♦ like twirling a ring on a finger. 

9 febt tlltb roebt: an idiomatic twin term; lit. * lives and stirs.’ 

11-16 This stanza seems trivial and, at the end, facetious. 

Written March 1816. 

Introd. p. Ixvii. 

= lit. ^after-speech’; the part of the parabasis of an 
ancient Greek comedy in which the chorus-leader directly addresses 
the audience. The paraba.sis is the mo.st imj)ortant of the choral parts 
in ancient Greek comedy, in which the audience is addressed in the 
name of the poet. Transcendentalism is always in danger, by laying 
the stre.ss on the absolute spiritual unity of all life, of slighting the 
rich multiplicity of reality and gradually impoverishing t^e mind and 
heart. Unchecked by an objective .sense of reality, it usually passes, 
as shown in the .systems of liomantic philosophy, into the dim vacuities 
of my.sticism and symbolism, in which, in Hegel’s phrase, '' all the 
cows are black.” The ,,®pirrbema" shows that Goethe’s sound sense 
of reality soon corrected the poverty of spiritualistic monism of the 
Romantic philo.sophy. In a similar manner, many years before, he 
corrected the megalomania of the Storm and Stress by the „^onigs 
li(bc4 ®cbet". 

Written 1819-1«?20. 
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^nte^irr^cma 

A counter stanzii to t.lie „©pitr^<*ma". It expresses the s^eneral idea 
of the ,,®pirr^ema" in the image of a loom worked by the croiger 
3Jlciftermann, God, the creative artist. 

155 4 0(4tfflein : ^shuttles.’ 

7 tlid^t gufammcngcliettclt : not brought togetlier as a beggar as- 
sembles accidental gifts, but has c./mbired in tin* original design all 
the multiplicity of reality. (^In^cjcttclt, 1. B, colloquially = * designed,’ 
* plotted.’) 

10 dinf^Iag: ’woof.’ 

Written 1819-1820, 

$afa(fife 

Forming a philosophic unit with the two pjoceding poems. It ex- 
presses Goethe s pragmatic attitude Oi recej^tive curiosity and Grftaus 
nen toward all the facts of life. Cp. bes XiirmerS", p. 62. 
Written about the time of „(Spirrlf)cma". 


^Paria (accented lipd-) 

Introd. p. Ixx. Written 1821. 

A Pariah is a member of the lowest class of India, who does not 
belong to the four Brahmanical castes; an outcast; supposed to be 
next to the beasts (11, 8, 11-12). 

156 6 : Engl. Muyahs,’ the non-Mohammedan bourgeoisie 

and peasantry under a Mohammedan ruler. 

11~12 Food and occupations unclean to the Brahmans were fit for 
the Pariahs. 

18 fegtIC . . . ^ittbe: ’make me thy child by thy blessings.’ 

19-20 These lines f^iresliadow the hybrid creature which combines 
the earthly and the divine, 160 2 ff. 

ijegenbe 

157 10 Ballt ft(^ etc. : ’forms a crystal globe.’ Absolute purity is 
supposed to overcome all the laws of earth. 

15 SJ^orgettbltr^c ; cp. morgenfd^bn in ,;$pcibenrdglein^S 1 3. 

22 l^etren: ’sublime.’ 

23 uranf ; retaining the flawless beauty of the be- 
ginning of the world. 

26 ff. Even an unconscious, passing desire confuses the harmony 
of her innermost being, making her impure, 158t22. 
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158 8 l^ol^ler ♦ ♦ * Xiefcn : * fearful gulfs of gaping whirlpools.’ 

20 : ’could she’ (lit. ’would she know how to’). 

28 eiS ftarret ni^t : ’ there is no horror of guilty drops.’ 

159 3 ^eraiti^ : ’out (from the house) here.’ The son does not 
believe his father. 

8 SB5ve : ’it should be . . 

9 The dialogue is very terse and dramatic. 

18 dtaitm : (lit. ’ space ’) ’ time.* 

160 7 dbevcilen: ' haste.’ 

18 eingeim^lft: you have grafted my (pure) beingupon this(vfle) body. 

14-16 ’I shall be among the gods, but a being of wise design and 
wild action.’ She is therefore to be one of the Titans of which Goethe 
and his fellows conceived in the Storm and Stress, half rebelliously 
human and half serenely divine. Cp. ^^romct^cu§"and;,2)aS ©bttlid^c". 

16 ^immeli^htalbett : cp. 157 22. Used as a symbol for ideal aspira- 
tion, which in the divided soul of the Titans arouses savage rage of 
desire (11, 18-19). 

24-27 Cp. 15 7 22ff. 

26 ettt^tg: ’incomparable.’ 

28 beittt tiott o6en fommt ^etfiiltruttg : cp. the ^at^enlieb from 
and nie fetn 33rot in 2:r(inen ag", p. 36. 

161 2-6 The monstrous hybrid image symbolizes the two natures 
of man ; cp. ^©ren^en bet SWcnfd^l^cit'^, 135 6-22; 11. 24-28 below. 

7-18 She voices the apostolic mission of the religion of humanity. 
* Not inactive penance, not dull waiting, not proud self-righteousness 
in solitude,’ but human endeavor is the duty of man. 

162 6-6 She can tell the god what passes in her ©inn and SBufcn, 
her thoughts and emotions. Man will never understand her. This 
solitude of the soul of man is qualified in the motto of the ^©(egic" 

(p. 121); 

^^Unb n)enn bet 3Jienfd^ in feinet Dual nerfiummt. 

®ab mir ein ®ott su fagcn, maS id^ Icibc." 

Cp. ^^:affo",ll. 8432 f. 

^anf beg ^aria 

162 12 It is characteristic of Hindu religion to depict the gods with 
an extraordinary number of bodily parts as symbols of limitless power 
and wisdom. 

18 The Pariah, i.o. mankind, can raise his eye to the divine prin- 
ciple (the god, ber cingtg mirft unb l^anbclt) after comprehending, in 
the symbol of the w^man, the divine significance of suffering. 
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ttttb aUed 

Introd. p. Ixviii. 

163 3 ' highest calling.’ 

4 SeKneltlttCttb : both 'participating’ and ’sympatiietic.’ 

7 ttm^ttfli^affen : *to recreaie by traiisforminr.’ 

18 im Settt : Mn being.’ Linos 17- i 8 contain the gist of Goethe’s 
final belief that reality consists in the mutual interaction between 
spiritual being and material existence. 

* 

Introd. pp. Ixviii-lxix. 

In this last of his greater philosophic poems, writl.en February 12, 
1829, when he was eighty years old, Goethe applied thr coiKilusions 
of „®in^ unb to man’s moral conduct. 

163 21 0ettt : cp. the last line of unb allcS". 

22 0citl : * being.’ 

164 2 (|$ciftcr((^aft (cp. Diittcrfd^aft) : 'the brotherhood of intolli- 
gence.’ 

6 bie 0Ottne: explained in 11. 11-12. 

6 bem ^efd^ltiifter : nom. ba^ ©cfd^n)iftcr ; r-ollective singular. 

11 The universal spirit manifests itself in the conscience. 

165 2 fd^alten : ' rule ’ (fd^altcn unb roaltcn). 

8 Concessive. 

8 borjufill^fett : to give cblen ©cclen the first intimations of the 
right. 

^rtttttcrung 

167 1-4 Th(> first, important ©pruc^; first published in the edition 
of 1789. It foreshadows Goethe’s later pragmatic philosophy. 

3£cnien 

The ironic title ^ettiett (lit. 'presents to guests’), borrowed from 
Martial, was given by Goethe and Schiller to a series of literary 
epigrams which they jointly composed and published in 1796. These 
epigrams, suggested by Martial, served as very effective and enter- 
taining weapons against false standards of criticism and the rule of 
mediocrity which antagonized and hampered the work of Schiller and 
Goethe on behalf of good literature. 

Many of the 3fenien, in which their authors pay their compliments 
to popular celebrities of the day, long forgotten, now have a merely 
antiquarian interest. But a number of them diiclare general and 
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permanent literary principles in such a coirii)act and incisive manner 
that they have i)ermanent value. These latter have been placed in 
the present collection. 

The 3£enien were the result of a collaboration so close and sympa- 
thetic that it is impossible to single out the shares of each poet in 
them. They will always remain a joint monument to the most beauti- 
ful and genuine literary partnership in modern times. 

167 5-0 Refers to a preacher in Breslau, named Hermes, wfto wrote 
trashy ** spiritual ” novels. He represents a type fairly common at all 
times and in all places. 

3-e 

168 3-4 A professor Jakob in Halle had tried to write a popular 
version of Kant’s philosophy. His type also is universal. 

168 6 formerly was masculine. 

Many of the ^Kcnicn, directed against the shallow rationalism of 
that time, arc applicable to the thin-mindedness of any time. Cp. 
„!t)cr (Seift unb ber SBud^ftabe" (11. 7-8), ,,(Sin -ilWeifterftucf" (11. 11-12), 
©prad^forfd^er" (169 3-4), grobc Organ" (170 1-2), etc. 

^er unb ber SBud^ftabe 

168 7 dieii^enpfcnnigcn : ' counters.’ 

SRoralifd^c ber ^oefic 

169 2 ajiittcl ; * beadle.’ 

170 6 ^.p^antaft: ’fantastic fellow’; a freakish mind. 

ungleid^c S^erl^altnii^ 

170 9 ’ shallow.’ — uertufd^en : ’ to blur over,’ ’ to cover.’ 

92ettfte Se^auptung 

170 12 d^aructeriftiffl^ : = always seeking for original traits of 
character, and afraitl of following their own natural bent. The term 
was a favorite among the original geniuses ” of the Storm and Stress 
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movenient, and became the catchword of mediocre writers who, mak- 
ing a virtiK' of their poverty, offered journalist, ic reports instead of 
literary creation. They were the '^realists” of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and were as assured, as overbearing, and as iniLxical to true liter- 
ature as are the realists” of all ages. 

^effr]^rli4c 9?adffolge 

170 13-14 Cp. Kipling’s ♦^If.” 

^otiotafclit 

These votive tablets, like the „Xcnicn" the result of tlie (‘collabora- 
tion of Schiller .and (ioetho, w’ere published in thc^ „9)iufenalmanac^" 
for 17117. They resendde the. ,,3£enicn'' in their prediuninantly satir- 
ical import. But they afe more general in their bearings. 


9^atuv ttttb ^ernmtft 

1711 Sc^ttdrmer : 'fantastic people’; here, the hynorspiritual 
(jnes. 

3 ipijUiftcr: the Mrs. Grundys ; here, the literalists. Cp. //graven" 

( 11 . 6 - 6 ). 

^ra^ett ('caricatures’) 

1716 an (bctt) granger fteflen : ' to pillory.’ — bic 9Roira( : = (here) 
the shallow moralists; cp. „3Koralifc§e ^roecle ber ^ocfic" in ,,Xcnien" 
(169 1-2). 

9{atur ttttb jlitnfi 

172 1 gilt ttur t^tc. : ' honest endeavor is probably the only 
reiiuirement.’ 

2 itt abgetne^tten Stunben: 'in measured hours,’ i.e. in hours of 
measured, or controlled, effort. 

6 ttttgcbttttbtte ©eifter : i.e. minds that refuse to be limited either 
by the actualities of life (91atur) or by the aspirations of the spirit. 
Cp. ,,5Watur unb SScrnunft" (171 1-4). Goethe rejects alike the one- 
sided naturalism of the Stonn and Stress, and the equally one-sided 
spiritualism of the Romantic school. 

0-10 These famous lines embody the classic creed of freedom 
within law, held by Goethe and Schiller. 
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In this poem Goethe applied his theory of tlie mutual relations be- 
tween external reality and spiritual truth, elaborated in his philo- 
sophic poems during the last two decades of his life (sec Introd. 
pp. Ixvi ff.), to the philosophy of art. It appeared in 1822, a little 
after „(Sinsi unb allcsl". 

fitter gtt ^ohlcn^ 

This anccdfde, written during a Rhine trip, July 18, 1774, charac- 
terizes with a pleasant, broad humor two famous reforimiii's of the 
time. Basedow, one of the first educational reformers of tlu; end of 
the eighteenth century, who was greatly influenced by Rousseau’s 
naturalism, was boisterous, vigorous, dogmatic, and indefatigable in 
argument. In this particular argument he tried ‘to convince his 
neighbor, a dancing master, that infant baptism was not justified 
by the Bible. Lavater, on the other hand, a deacon in the CJnirch 
of the Orphanage in Zurich, famous as the founder of the science of 
physiognomies, was a gentle soul, but as indefatigable in argument 
and as one-sided as Basedow. Goethe here, as often, shows his good- 
humored poise and detachment. 

The form, the jCniittcIners, is freely modeled after the four-stressed 
line of Hans Sachs, the Niirnberg mastersinger. Goethe used this 
form of four-stressed lines, generally rimed in couplets, to very good 
effect, especially in the more informal parts of 

173 3 $clfct : ' deacon.’ 

4 fd^uiarjen ®aitl : an allusion to Rev. 6. 5. 

5 Humorous for ’ took charge of his neighbor, a minister.’ 

b ailf . * ♦ : very graphic, indicative of his clerical solemnity ; 

as if he were opening the, Bible and stroking down the leaves to keep 
it flat for a long discourse. 

8 An allusion to the seven seals of Rev. 6. 1-2. 

10 XI)Cria! was the panacea of the Middle Ages. It WJis regarded 
as especially efficacious in healing snake bites. — dffnett tut; old- 
fashioned form reminding of Hans Sachs. 

11-12 For all these terms see Rev. 21. 16, 16, 21. 

174 6 : another old-fashioned form ; Jpa^nen likewise. 

7 See Luke 24. 13 ff. 

8 ^eift(et)ff!^tittctl : refers humorously to Lavater, the spiritual 
"prophet”; j^uerfe^ritten, to Basedow, the fiery ” prophet.” The 
combination ©cifL unb geuerfd^ritten, which is grammatically absurd, 
the syllable er in JJeuer being part of the stem of the word and not an 
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inflection, is intended as an additional touci* in the grotesque picture 
of the three companions. The epigrammatic ending, which, according 
to Goethe’s account in unb SBo^rhcit", was the original in- 

spiration of the anecdote, is often quoted. 

^ctttaliff^ ^rciBen 

Partly written before the Italian journey ; pubJisned 1816. 

This Sprud^ satirizes the futile bustle of some oi th(f activities of 
the ”origpinal geniuses” of the Stonn and Stress. 

Originalctt 

174 19 £luib(|ttt : Latin, *a certain person.’ 

20 bublc : the original, now obsolete, ineaiiing is Move here *pay 
homage.’ 

24 auf cigite $anb: Mm my own account.’ Cp. Xcnien", 

181 14-21, 182 9-12. 

Written 1812. 

S3cftc 

Published 1816. 

(Stgcittum 

This ©pruc^, written 1813 in an autograph album, was published 
in 1816. It is based on a translation of a passage in the memoir of 
Beaumarchais against Clavigu which Goethe had used in writing his 
drama 

175 11-12 bcfiinft^ge mein etc.: from „©ccl^a€^n (Suis 
gramme". Written 1815. 

13-16 SBiUft btt Unenbtif^e etc. and aSittft bn bic^ am Qlansen 

etc.: these two ©priidjc are taken from ©emiit Uttb SBelt", a 

little collection of short sayings, which appeared in 1816. 


The collection from which these proverbial sayings are taken ap- 
peared in 1815. 

17615 fdjac^tctt: ' to make simple,’ ’ to arrange.’ 

17-18 One to-day is worth a hundred to-morrows. Cp. Dryden’s 
” Imitation of Horace” (”Odes” III, 29, 11. 41-48) : 
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Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call today his own ; 

He who, secure within, can say, 

To-morrow, do thy worst, fdr I have liv’d to-day. 

20 bai^Sagen: 'dawn.’ 

177 2 geraten : ' turned out.’ 

6 ' burn incense.’ 

11 mutet mid^ an : ’I have sympathy with.’ 

12 abgetail : ' disposed of.’ 

16 meiner Trcu : ' on my faith.’ 

23 fott: lit. 'mad’; often ’absurd.’ 

178 14 ba^ : collective. 

24 'lout.’ 

179 1-8 ^VL baft gar btclctt etc. and T)te Jlut bcr ficibcnfrbaft etc.: 
both are from the her ©priicbe", the sixth section of the 
fiftlicbc 2)in)an". They express the pragmatic belief that the tree must 
be tested by its fruit. 


Seat Prften Sliidber 

Bliicher was, with Wellington, the licro of Waterloo. These verses 
were inscribed upon the monument erected in lionor of Bliicher by 
his native city of Rostock in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 1819, 

3abtne 3Eetuen 

There are nine "books” of these ©priid^c, all written between 
1815 and Goethe’s death. Many of those selected here are posthumous. 

180 3 nur: concessive. 

181 14-21 Goetlie was particularly unsparing of the false origi- 
nality which is afraid of knowledge, 

182 10 9{adbtretea : ' heeling.’ Cp. 174 19-24, 181 14-21. 

16-16 Cp. 181 6-7. 

I7ff. @ebt(bte ftnb geoialtc Jfcafterfrbeibea etc.; from ,,©ecb8ebtt 
^arabcln", published 1827. 

20 ^btitflcr : the German equivalent of "Mrs. Gnindy.” 

183 6 bebeuteab : ’significant’; one of Goethe’s favorite words. 
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CONCERNING GOETHE'S "FREIE RHYTHMEN ’ 

• 

The {Recount of freie 5ll^9*l;tncn ^iven in the In trod action embodies 
the opinion now current amonj< Goethe scholars. It is, however, 
possible to dcifoiul a different theory. This theory has to the editor’s 
knowledf^e never been as substantially slated as in the followin^^ 
communication^ from Mr. Steven T. liyinj^ton. editorial proofreader 
to Messrs. Ginn and Company : 

The accepted view of such meters of Goethe as are exemplified on 
pp. 127-188 of this book is that they are simply freie an 

endlessly varyinj^ measure guided by the inrtinct of euphony and 
expressiveness without coming at all under metrical law. it seems to 
me that they ought rather to be described as an imitation of the Greek 
lyric measures seen in Pindar’s odes and in the lyric passages of the 
Attic dramatists. 

Greek lyric poetry is to-day printed mostly in rather long lines. 
This way of printing it was introduced by Bbckh in 1811. Editions 
printed before that date cut the lyrics into a series of short lines 
whose outward resemblance to these poems of Goethe must strike the 
eye even of one wiso know%s nothing of Greek. In considering what 
principles Goethe wamld have followed in imitation of the Greeks we 
must of course leave out of account the metrical principles demon- 
strated by Bbckh, and still more those which have been discovered 
(or disinterred from forgotten antiquity) in more recent times, and 
consider only those wliich were so well known in Goethe’s time that 
they would have been observed by one who, like Goethe, was not a 
specialist in Greek. 

The first point that Goethe might have been expected to notice, 
the strophical arrangement, he does not imitate in these verses. Poets 
like Alcaeus and Sappho divided their poems into short strophes of 
certain set forms, familiar to us in the odes of Horace and in their 
imitations in German and English ; but all Pindar’s extant works, 
and most of the lyric portions in the Attic poets, are in "strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode." That is, each poem is divided into series of 
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three (usually lengthy) stanzas, having one elaborate meter for every 
first or second stanza of a series throughout the poem, and another 
for every third stanza of a series ; a modern imitation of this arrange- 
ment may be seen in Gray’s ^^Bard.” Sometimes one such series, 
i.e. two stanzas alike and one different, constituted the whole poem. 
Goethe did not put himself in this fetter. 

There remains the internal meter of the lines. The most familiar 
type of Greek lyric meter is the logacedic ; this name means literally 
prose-verse, and is thus not very far from an equivalent for freie 
As a general definition for our present purpose we may 
say that a logamdic line consists of a few trochees and a dactyl, the 
dactyl coming in any part of the line except at the dtid. There were 
spondees too, especially as first foot ; and there was the addition or 
omission of a syllable at the beginning or end of the line ; but we are 
little concerned with spondees, since when classic meters are written 
in German or English with stress instead of quantity (as it was in 
Goethe’s time a matter of course to do, and as is even now most com- 
monly done in imitations of the classics) a spondee and a trochee or 
iambus are practically interchangeable. The last syllable of a line, 
as in ancient verse generally, was free to be either long or short. 
Most of the current logacedic measures had special names ; Horace’s 
odes are chiefly compc^sed of these. In lyric poetry of the type we 
have to do with, the logacedic measures were run on in a seemingly 
indefinite sequence whose order was not determined by any laws that 
were known in Goethe’s time even to the deepest of specialists, with 
the occasional interposition of a short measure that was distinctly 
trochaic or dactylic. 

Goethe’s contemporary Hdlderlin was a poet whose determination 
to imitate the Greek forms in nearly all his work is attested by such 
familiar Greek (and Horatian) forms as the Alcaic, Asclepiadean, and 
the like. Now take an unstrophical passage of Holderlin : 

njanbelt broben im 
2luf roeid^em SBoben, felige Oenien 1 
©Itinjenbc ®5ttevlufte 
^u()ren eud^ 

2Bie bie ginger ber JJiinftlerin 
^eilige 0aiten. 

In the technical language of logacedic scansion, these lines are respec- 
tively Pherecratic catalectic with anacrusis — greater Alcaic — Aristo- 
phanic — choriambus (.so they would have said in Goethe’s time, I 
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believe ; if you prefer now to treat it as an Adonic catalectic, you 
are permitted to do so, as you are also permitted to care very little 
for all these names) —Glycoiiic — Adonic. 

This is the work of one who was especially devoted to the imita- 
tion of the Greeks. Is it not exactly tlie same type that we have in 
„®ren3en ber 2WenJci^^eit" or 0i)ttud)c" ? e/cept that Goethe's are 
less varied, and may to that extoiP be said t(^ be more I'egular and 
less Greek ; „§erbftgefu^l", p. 20, is perhaps more I'kj the real Gi eek 
work. Take the hrsl ten lines oi the „(Slre:i?;ett" and p4ve them their 
Greek numes : Adonic (ur is indeed rather too strr)ng a syllable for 
the end of a dactyl, yet I think it will be gCiierally allowed that 
Goethe did not ^lean this for a three-stressed line) — Adonic — Phere- 
cratic catalectic — Adonic with anacrusis — Adonic — Aristophanic 
catalectic — Adonic — Adonic — Adonic — ehoriainbus. 

That a passage of smoothly rhythmic prose might equally be cut 
up into segments for which names could be found in the rich vocabu- 
lary of the later Greek metri(;iaiis, is not to be denied. The evidence 
that (h)ethe imitated Greek forms is to be found not in ' fae' ^hat 
his verses can be scanned, but in the fact that he adheres consistently 
in one i)oein to one, in another to another, of the forms which were 
more or less conventional in Greece^. Not in Pindar, but very often 
in the dramatists, wo find important lyrical passages which are trochaic 
throughout, with varying length of line. Such a passage is 
®efang". Not a dactyl in the whole of it ; here and there a foot to 
which the name of spondee or pyrrhic might with good reason be 
given, but the adhesion to the strict trochee is more nearly uniform 
than it was in tlie wor ks of the Greeks themselves. The contrast with 
the logaanlic poems is marked. 

Next to the logacedic, the most conspicuous type among Pindar’s 
odes is the dactylo-epitritic ; and it lends itself well to the purpose of 
a test becaustj it appears more artificial than the logaa'dic. Mere 
rhythmic prose would not so readily fall into a dactylo-epitritic 
movement, and run on in it, as might be the case with the logacedic. 
Dactylo-epitritic verse is a mixture of series of dactyls with series of 

epitrites, the epitrite being _ A series may begin or end with 

an incomplete foot, and the spondee may appear not only as the be- 
ginning of an epitritic series but as the beginning or end of a dactylic. 
The colon (what in the editions of Goethe’s day was printed as a 
line) is usually of one type of foot, but may be half of one type and 
half of the other. The quantity of the last syllable of the colon is 
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understood to be free ; Bdckh had not yet taught the world of scholar- 
ship that there were limits to this. It appears to me that the dactylo- 
epitritic meter is clearly marked in „^romet^cu8". The numerous 
spondees contrast equally with the logacedic poems and with ffTtat) 0 ^ 
met" ; and the spondees are not placed at random, but as the law of 
the dactylo-epitritic requires. It is notoriously difficult to make a 
good spondee in stress-rhythm, and our poem has consequently not 
very many epitrites so perfect as Unb ©ebetSl^aucI^ ; but if any man 
denies that it ^is a dactylo-epitritic poem throughout, I would respect- 
fully challenge him to write in English or German stress-rhythm a 
set of verses that shall keep the dactylo-epitritic form more perfectly 
than does „^romet^eu3". 

I have not had opportunity to study this matter thoroughly enough 
to decide whether her ©eiftcr" and ^^©on^incb" should be 

described as respectively logacedic and dactylo-epitritic, with such 
laxity of measure as brings them to the verge of downright free 
rhythms, or as actual free rhythms preserving nothing of the Greek 
forms except the general tone, or as imitations of some other Greek 
form that I have not recognized — for it is not the easiest thing in 
the world to decide what form of quantity-rhythm a given sample of 
stress-rhythm may be identified with. Nor can I settle such ques- 
tions of detail as whether we ought to recognize an enjambement of 
epitrites in passages like bie bu | nicht gebaut, — Unb | meinen 

$ctb, — Urn I beflen ®lut — S)u | mtcb bencibeft ; or whether in the 
dactylo-epitritic Goethe is prone to pass from the one type of foot to 
the other by letting the last syllable of an epitrite count also as the first 
of a dactyl, while Pindar prefers to make the transition by letting a 
spondee stand so that it looks equally like the last half of an epitrite 
or like the substitute of a dactyl. But of the central proposition, that 
in these poems we have imitations not only of the general effect which 
the Greek lyric meters produced on Goethe, but also of the detailed 
metrical form, as Goethe understood that form and the principles of 
its imitation in German, I feel great confidence. 


STEVEN T. BTINGTON 
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